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? ; Ad 
— say city officials 


When city officials across the coun- 
try were asked, “What are the 
principal types of projects conten 
plated?” back came the answers 
like these 


“City hall”; “Fire Stations”; “Li-  F a oe 
‘ 7 
brary’; “Municipal Light Plants r 


“Recreation and Health Centers 
“Functional War Memorial Build- 


ings.” 


What does it all add up to? It con- 
firms Dodge Reports that in hun- 
dreds of communities, plans are 
being made NOW for the invest- 


ment of huge sums. 
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THE MUNICIPAL BUILDING OF TOMORROW 


is being planned NOW in 
hundreds of communities 


DOES YOUR PRODUCT make mu- 
nicipal buildings better buildings? 


2. to serve those now engaged in plan- 
making. 
= 





















Wouldn't you like to have your products City officials and architect-engineets Peurate 
A specified for use in hundreds of such eed and want information about your fr 
and from Architects buildings now being planned or sched- products. The lack of such information 
come comments like this one anent uled for early planning? has bred confusion—and confusion, in w 
ARCHITECTURAL RECORD'S _ , many cases, has caused inertia. peat 
popular series of collaborations If so, here’s important news. According ‘ 
with outstanding business papers to Dodge reports ... further backed up _If plans are to be translated into action F* 
Serving owner groups by interviews with representative mu- immediately following V-day, you 
“We think your idea is just fine nicipal authorities and architects... should tell these important men now § yy) 
Ay tape Rags SIE I plans are being made NOW in hundreds —_ just what products you expect to have Bh S$ 
layman that it requires time to of communities for buildings to cost available when building starts. 
sroperly desig wuilding su- hundreds of millions. , : 
os per jenign a | oe ‘= 4 The pages of ARCHITECTURAL 
ally they expect to have plans an . . . . . = - 7 
specificati . : sail pir This situation has prompted ARCHI- RECORD and of THE AMERICAN r 
vecifications Completed and ready es 1 —— . 7 : j 
fee Dib een be rie eam ental TECTURAL RECORD to collaborate CITY offer you the logical place to do de 
=Bi, L. B.. Huntington. W. Va. in July with the leading publication in this. Start your campaign in the July “a 
the municipal field, THE AMERICAN __ issues. Talk to these men from now on + 
° CITY, to accomplish two objectives: in the two publications to which they rtise 
1. to stimulate more planning now. look for authentic information. Ni 
KENNETH K yy 
STOWELL, cc 
o 4 ! l 
Record : \ 
ch I R ! t. 
wel es the 
po ty f l 
lat tror with 
T) Ameriman 
( f ia 
tw t ik 
, pro}: ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, backed by the news 
“ gathering and market-gauging facilities of F. 
: Dodge Corporation, provides its Architect-Engineet #ublished 
readers with a service of information which no other BRy Advert 
ALL OF WHICH suggests that publication can render. It provides the Advertiset Fcago 
“20th of the month preceding date with an economical and effective means of selling ork OF 
of issue” is an important date tor this group—the most important in the Iding aan 
advertisers in ARCHITECTURAL world of today—and of tomorrow. =m ° 
RECORD. ("25th of the month ebseriti 
preceding” for THE AMERICAN oreign sy 
CITY.) Advertisers please note! 119 WEST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK 18, N.Y. Becond 
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ssible for anyone to make a reasonably 
stimate of the conditions which will 
our Vall gGuri - 

sation of hostilities One of the most ana 
keters in the country believes it is, 


ng the period immediately following 


do so in the July issue of this pub 
projecting existing conditions into 
he arrives at a surprisingly true-to 
f the postwar era, and one which 
ction 


been printed about our future trade 
America, but little has been said 


Latin American psychology, which is 


be reckoned with in any business 
An authority on foreign trade in 
an intimate knowledge of South 

particular will discuss this “barrier” 

vhether it is real or apparent 


Plans for Progress’ at the Eastern 
nference of the National Industrial 
Association in Atlantic City June 
) being present in person the best 
id Industrial Marketing's accurate, 
reports of the meeting. If you are 
yn, you will want to refresh your 
ugh Industrial Marketing’s com- 
verage 
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“Concentrate on the |MPORTAN 


dagd Mr. MERRILL E. SKINNER 


Vice President and Director 
BUFFALO-NIAGARA ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
Buffalo, New York 


Guest Reviewer of the Advertising in 
Electrical World for March 18, 1944 


NUMBER 42 OF A SERIES 


As the Vice President of a large utility, Merrill 
Skinner has broad responsibilities. Electrical World 
represents, in his words, “the best way I know to 
keep in touch with developments in the industry”. 
But because his reading time is limited, he urges adver- 
tisers to concentrate on the important features of 
their products. 

“Leave out the more minute claims and talk about 
the few that are really significant. What is there about 


the highlights that really count. Concentrate on the 
important features of your product.” 

Bear in mind that Mr. Skinner has overall super- 
visory duties, leaning more heavily on the commer- 
cial and sales side of utility operation rather than 
engineering operations. He commented favorably on 
many of the ads, some of which are reproduced here. 
As usual, there were some brickbats. 

Write us for copies of previous Guest Reviews and 


the four summary booklets, “Tips from the Guest 
Reviewers”, There’s no charge. 


your product or service that makes it different and 
better? I haven’t time for every trivial detail — I want 
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1 like this. It hits the high spots, 
shows what the product is and how 
it can be used. 














The subject matter here is good. This 
is the sort of advertising | think is 
really constructive. 


| like this very much because it gives 
the details of the product and high- 
lights unusval features. 
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This catches the eye becouse of 
simplicity of the illustration. ng 
the story over at a glonce — "HINDUS 
better than the average c¢ 


method of illustrating the dispatch- 
ing and receiving is clear and inter- 
esting. A fine job. 


esting. | wouldn't have known about it if | hadn't seen this ad, 
which proves that it really got the message across. 
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Its an assignment for every one 


of the 


900 executives and workers in this company 


By W. J. SAMPSON, JR. 


Frequentiy it needs explanation, es- 
pecially when discussed with the peo- 
ple who are most interested in it— 
namely, our employes. 

I prefer to talk about “job continu- 
ance.” No one questions the mean- 
ing of this phrase. Everyone wants 
to continue the job he has, or the 
one he hopes to get. 

Postwar planning in our company 
involves not the planning and 
thoughts and ideas of some individual 
or some committee which withdraws 

President Sampson from active participation in every- 
day affairs, but the ideas of every one 
of the 900 persons in the organization. 

a The company has gained invalu- 
®@ SOME YEARS AGO a salesman able experience through large-scale 


Was on his way back from a call at wartime production and it believes 
the edge of a small community. Driv- this experience will be of great use 
ng along he spied, well back from to American Welding and to our cus- 
the road and almost hidden by trees, tomers as we turn to normal peace- 
2 smokestack. Curiosity prompted time operation. 

um to investigate this plant. Sales- In 1939 we had 250 employes; at 
manship added a new and hitherto the end of 1943, 910. In the same 
unknow customer to his list. period our floor space expanded from 
This incident illustrates one form 32,000 to 110,000 square feet. 

ot what people today call “postwar The company was organized in 
Planniny.” [ don’t like this term. 1917 to do a general welding and 
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President, The American Welding & Mfg. Co., Warren, O. 


manufacturing business, its chief 
work being the fabrication of steel 
bands which were shrunk on _ the 
wheels of army trucks and field artil- 
lery carriages for World War I. Three 
years later the company began mak- 
ing gas welded steel tubing, some of 
which was used in the rear radius 
rods of Model-T Fords. Three years 
later it developed the demountable 
rim for light trucks. 


Background of Company 


In 1923 American Welding turned 
to the manufacturing of rolled and 
welded steel bands for a great variety 
of industrial uses. One of its im- 
portant products was a rolled and 
welded ring gear blank for farm trac- 
tors which we produced in 1934. 
Soon after this, tubular products— 
exhaust and tail pipes for automotive 
replacements—assumed greater im- 
portance. 

Even before World War II the com- 
pany was experimenting with a bogie 
wheel base band for army tanks and 
in 1941 it was the sole supplier of 
certain wheel and other circular parts 
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Tony Mickholtzick, employe, deposits a 
suggestion 


for tanks. Early the following year 
American Welding also became an 
important factor in production of the 
huge circular assemblies on which 
tank turrets rest and revolve. 

Thus our product is intimately tied 
To some, it might 
seem a restricted field. We have not 
found it so. But we know that many 
opportunities exist which we have not 
explored and which merit study. 


Work for Everybody 


We are essentially a parts supplier. 
Not one of our products reaches the 
Our work 


up with circles. 


consumer as we make it. 
therefore is in relation to the nation’s 
industry. We believe that with in- 
tensive study, long hours, plenty of 
imagination, and hard work, we can 
fill a greater niche in the nation’s in- 
dustrial structure than ever before 
and, as a result, insure the continu- 
ance of jobs for an increasing number 
of people. 

There is no easy path to a sound 
“job continuance” objective. None 
of us can rest on his oars and depend 
on any individual department to find 
the answer. It’s a company job in 
which every member of the organiza- 
tion must take a part. If the men 
and women who are going to suffer 
most from possible cutbacks are not 
made to realize that they, in a sense, 
are responsible for their own jobs, the 
success of the endeavor will be 
jeopardized. 

We have placed “job continuance” 
on the broadest possible basis because 
we feel that every individual on our 
payroll has a deep, vital and serious 
interest in the subject. The men 
working the machines are encouraged 
to think of new ideas and new prod- 
ucts as a means of “job continuance.” 
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To stimulate them we have a sugges- 
tion campaign which includes rewards 
for good ideas. It is backed up by 
signs throughout the plant, such as, 
“Suggest a new product for your 
machine.” 


The sales department has a definite 
place in our “job continuance” pro- 
gram, because it is in daily contact 
with present customers and prospects 
and is familiar with the needs and, 
to some extent, the plans of both. 

Finally, we have a product and 
process development committee which 
has its eyes turned not only to the 
postwar future, but to the problems 
which we and our customers face 
today. 

Let’s see what each one of these 
groups can contribute to “job con- 
tinuance.” We'll start with the men 
and women in the plant. Here are 
600 people producing the products 
we sell. They are familiar with these 
products and their uses. They know 
the capacity and possibilities of the 
machines they operate. 

Through our labor-management 
committee we have organized a func- 
tioning, aggressive suggestion pro- 
gram. The suggestions we receive 
have been surprisingly helpful. In 
promoting the suggestion plan we are 
emphasizing the desirability of think- 
ing of our equipment, not only in 
connection with present, but possible 
postwar uses. Many of our employes 
have worked in other plants and in- 
dustries and, properly encouraged, 
submit ideas they have picked up on 
past jobs. 

We are getting real dividends from 
the “suggestion plan” system. 


Function of Salesmen 


What is the salesman’s function in 
an aggressive “job continuance” pro- 
gram? It still embraces sales re- 
sponsibility, but it has a new perspec- 
tive. We have outlined a simple four- 
step program for every salesman: 

1. He is urged to depart from his 
traditional thinking in connection 
with possible customers. Through 
imagination and ingenuity he can find 
other companies which could use our 
products and facilities but which 
would be overlooked in a routine sales 
canvass. 


2. He is to stimulate a greater use 


of both present products and of new 
products as we develop them. He is 
also to study the possibilities of sub- 
stituting something which we can 
make for a part or an assembly which 
the manufacturer is now using. 

3. We want to dovetail our skill 
and facilities into the thought and 
development of actual and potential 


customers. The salesman is urged to 





Signs in the plant remind workers that they 
can profit by contributing ideas 


do this through contacts and investi- 
§ 
gation within the customer’s plant. 


4. We impress upon our salesmen 
the fact that we are not afraid to 
look at something new. We are con- 
stantly seeking products which will 
enable our organization to step into 
new and, we hope, greener fields. 


The keynote is that the salesman 
is to view everything he does and 
every contact he makes with 3 
“future” eye. 


If the salesman will conscienti- 
ously approach his territory with those 
ideas, he will not only sell goods to- 
day but he will build up a substantial 
backlog for the postwar period. Ii 
he does nothing else, he will impress 
our customers and prospects with the 
fact that we are energetic, unafraid 
of new problems, and able to deliver 
a quality product. 

Many companies, with the advent 
of war, began to look upon their sales 
departments as expensive and unnec- 
essary luxuries. Salesmen were dis- 
charged or assigned to other work. 
On the other hand, one company, the 
backbone of whose business is service, 
made every one of its salesmen service 
solicitors, though the product could 
no longer be sold because the plant 
was operating at capacity for th 
government. The units which wer 
in use required service, and the sales 
men were responsible for seeing thi! 
this service was given by the com- 
pany’s branches. Won’t the good wil 
engendered by this policy insure * 


, 


large volume of postwar business: 


American Welding is in some: 
what different position. O prod: 
ucts do not require such servicing 


but, today, with the press of medi- 
ate competition removed, we ave # 
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opportunity to begin stimulating and 
fostering the business which is going 
to be available when peace is restored. 

The company which fails to regard 
its sales department as a vital part of 
its “job continuance” program and 
does not plan activities of the depart- 
ment with that idea constantly in 
mind, is overlooking a great oppor- 
tunity—one which, neglected now, 
will be lost forever. 


Department Heads 


The third segment “job 
continuance” program is the product 
and process development committee. 
This committee consists of six men. 
They are the manager of the product 
development department, assistant 
plant superintendent, chief metal- 
lurgist, chief process engineer, vice- 
president in charge of operations, and 
chief engineer. Though these posi- 
tions are high up in our organization 
chart, they are held in large part by 
young men. The average age of our 
committee members is 34 years. 


in our 


We chose young men for our “job 
continuance” work because they are 
less bound by the shackles of tradi- 
tion and approach problems from a 
fresher viewpoint. They are not afraid 
to tackle a new job just because it’s 
new. 

In addition to the committee, other 
key men who may be interested in 
the problem as a whole, or in some 
part of it, sit in at the meetings. Ac- 
backing up the committee, 
though not a part of it, are the sales 
plant supervision, and 
company executives. 


tively 
department, 


The committee has a definite pro- 
gram laid out. First, it is reviewing 
all of our present products. One by 
one it is subjecting them to a micro- 
scopic study which includes present 
manufacturing methods, markets and 
materials used. With this background 
it is extending its study into the fu- 
ture. How can the product be im- 
Where is there an additional 
How can it be manu- 
tactured more efficiently or more eco- 
nomically? 


prov ed 4 


market for it? 


The committee is also studying 


weldir technique, for welding is an 
important part of our business. It is 
investigating the possibility of weld- 
ing alloys which have never been 
welded before. Its investigations fol 
low a well-organized and orderly plan. 
_ For instance, we make motor 
trames for leading companies. In the 
group studied were both customers 
and n-customers, and our study 
has embraced approximately 80 per 
cent the market. Motor frames 
have n made for many years by 


bend I steel 
torm 


sections into circular 
d electrically butt welding. 
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The product and process development committee holds a meeting 


We found we could make improve- 
ments in the legs of the frames. 

We also have developed a fabricated 
end bell which we expect will result 
in economies in motor manufacture. 
We incorporated this in a number of 
motor frames and sent them to cus- 
tomers to be used in actual produc- 
tion lines. The reports we receive 
will prove or disprove the validity of 
our new ideas. 

A market study revealed that the 
available market for motor rings was 
three times the size of our estimate. 
This is merely an example of the pos- 
sibilities for more jobs in the output 
of even our “bread and butter”’ items. 

The same investigation is being 
made of other products. Through the 
coéperation of our customers we are 
using their plants as laboratories and, 
if our ideas are right, superior prod- 
ucts will result which will be of mu- 
tual benefit. 


Jobs for Machines 


The committee, with the aid of the 
men working on the machines, is mak- 
ing a careful study to find out what 
we can make on our equipment that 
we haven’t been making. This is par- 
ticularly true as it applies to special- 
ized machinery which we acquired to 
do war jobs. In some cases we own 
the equipment; in others it is owned 
by the government, but in either case 
we feel that these production units 
deserve study. 

This committee also receives ideas 
submitted to it by other members of 
the organization and investigates our 
ability to make the product, the mar- 
ket, present competition, and many 
other factors. 

We have retained an outside engi- 
neering organization which works 
closely with us in making market and 


product studies. The decision to re- 
tain an outside organization was made 
after a great deal of thought and 
study. We found, after analyzing our 
own organization, that we simply did 
not have the facilities for making 
really informative market surveys and 
customer analyses. 


Philosophy of Company 


We believed, furthermore, that the 
success of our “job continuance” plan 
hinges upon wide knowledge. By em- 
ploying a highly-skilled organization 
we are able to accumulate significant 
facts and enjoy the stimulus given by 
an intelligent and enthusiastic outside 
viewpoint. In this way we give di- 
rection to our “doorbell ringing” and 
can be sure that we are working a 
profitable street. 


So far it would seem that our ac- 
tivities are devoted in large part to 
refinement or extension of our pres- 
ent products. While this is true in 
a measure, it is by no means the whole 
picture. However, we do not intend 
to go off on a tangent. 

A “job continuance” program is 
not designed to dilute the present 
market, but to discover new needs 
and to stimulate new wants. If we 
can do that with our products, we 


are not encroaching on anybody’s 
field, but are expanding our own 
markets. 


Early last spring I prepared a rough 
memorandum designed to incorporate 
my ideas on this whole general sub- 
ject. With our type of business it 
seemed to me we should steer clear, 
except under favorable circumstances, 
of a final or ultimate consumer prod- 
uct, which would mean the develop- 
ment of a new type of sales organ- 
ization. We should adapt our facil- 

(Continued on page 124) 
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By PEARLE N. CLEMENTS 


Advertising and Public Relations, R. G. LeTourneau, Inc., Peoria, Ill. 


Advertising Staffs Can Cushion Shock 


of Contract Termination 


@ HOW ADVERTISING staffs can 
coéperate with other departments of 
specialized 


a company by providing 


promotional material for particular 


programs has been demonstrated at 
R. G. LeTourneau, Inc., Peoria, Ill., 
in connection with LeTourneau’s plans 
for termination of cancelled govern- 


ment contracts. 


R. G. 


large number of prime war 


LeTourneau, Inc., holds a 
contracts 
from the government. Some months 
ago the management, recognizing the 
urgency of advance thinking and the 
need for a carefully laid-out plan of 
action for handling termination prob- 
lems, appointed a contract termina- 
tion Operating committee to codédrdi- 
nate details for prompt and orderly 
filing of claims of R. G. LeTourneau, 


Inc., as well its subcontractors. 


Under the direction of the operat- 
ing committee, composed of represen- 
tatives of the treasurer’s office, con- 
troller’s office, cost accounting, pro- 
duction, central stores, governmental 
sales, and purchasing departments, the 
LeTourneau organization prepared it- 
self to submit its own claims to the 
government. But what about its 


subcontractors? 


Role of Ad Men 


The speed with which the govern- 
ment can settle with prime contrac- 
tors is largely dependent upon proper 
coérdination between prime and sub- 
So the LeTourneau op- 
crating Committee sought the assist- 
advertising 


contractors. 
ance of the company’s 
department in launching a_ promo- 
tional campaign to acquaint subcon- 
tractors with the plans being made 
and the forms designed, and to pre- 
pare them for possible contract can- 
cellation. 


The job was one of convincing the 
subcontractors of the necessity of 
making plans now—of setting our 
houses in order so that there will be 


no delay in filing whatever claims may 
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Cover of contract termination guide reminds 
subcontractors that LeTourneau products are 
as salable in peace as in war 


result from government contract 
termination. It was a job of inform- 
ing suppliers that LeTourneau does 
not want to subject them to undue 
hardship, but on the contrary, wants 
to reimburse them as quickly as pos- 
sible for any cancelled orders. 


At the close of the first World 


War, between 30,000 and 35,000 
prime contracts were cancelled by 
the government, resulting in claims 


amounting to approximately $7,500,- 
000. Many of these claims were not 
settled for several years, and those 
which required litigation dragged out 
over many more years. 

It is estimated that when the pres- 
ent World War ends there will be 
approximately 110,000 prime govern- 
ment contracts cancelled. Claims on 
these orders will reach the staggering 
total of from 60 to 80 billion dollars. 

The problem of settling these thou- 
sands of claims will present one of 
the major obstacles to prompt recon- 
version to peacetime activity for many 


companies whose funds must be re- 
leased before any new major under- 
takings can be launched. R. G. Le. 
Tourneau, Inc., is determined that its 
claims and those of its subcontractors 
will be filed with all possible’ speed, 
to eliminate confusion and ilen in 
effecting settlement thereof. 


Soothing the Suppliers 


But in addition to these objectives, 
the operating committee of R. G. 
LeTourneau, Inc., wanted to prevent 
any supplier from becoming panicky 
over the prospect of large scale can- 
cellation of LeTourneau purchase or- 
ders. The earthmoving machines with 
which LeTourneau is supplying the 
war effort are the same ones which 
serve civilian users in peacetime, s0 
any undue concern on the part of 
suppliers is believed to be unfounded 

It was decided to tell this story by 
means of an attractively illustrated 
folder, in which were placed all the 
forms which LeTourneau proposed to 
use in connection with contract 
termination. In the front of the 
folder is an introductory letter by E. 
P. Kastien, director of purchases. 

Mr. Kastien explains in this letter 
that “We’re making our plans nou 
and laying the groundwork for the 
tremendous job of terminating g0v- 
ernment contracts promptly, settling 
your claim (if any) accurately and 
fairly, so we both may return without 
delay to our normal business opef 
ations.” 

He sounds a definite note of optim- 
ism in stating that a great many 0 
LeTourneau’s purchase orders will not 
be affected. He says that, Fortu- 


nately, the bulk of our war produc- 


tion consists of our regular line o 
earthmoving equipment, so you ™4) 
logically expect that some of the items 
purchased from you will not be 4 
fected by contract terminatio! \c- 
tually, our requirements of certain 


(Continued on page l 
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Company, 
Salem, O., 
organi- 


@ TO THE Deming 
sump manufacturer of 
planning means an 
ution of distributors so schooled in 
the principles of hydraulics and pump 
plications that it is never required 
‘compete with non-specialists who 
solely on the basis of 
To make this ideal a reality, the 
company has inaugurated a school for 
ibbers’ which has already 
emonstrated the practicability of this 


nost Wal 


perate price. 


salesmen 


wpoint. 

More than a year ago, H. C. 
district began 
ng the school as step No. 1 in the 
postwar program. Mr. 
with the 


Ewens, 
representative, plan- 
company’s 
Ewen organized the 
Deming 


school 
ssistance of sales and en- 


sneering departments. 


fundamentals Taught 

“While pumps are taken apart and 
put together and a deep well turbine 
this is not primarily a 
ervice said the company. 
Neither is it a sales school, but rather 


astalled, 
school,’ 


ipump school where the fundamental 


principles of hydraulics and pump 
pplication are made clear. 
“Jobbers’ salesmen from all parts 


it the country tell us that they didn’t 
believe that the subject of pumps and 
want could be made so simple. 


Those with little experience have 
wken away a clear picture of hy- 
draulics. Men with many years’ ex- 


perience have learned new methods of 
presenting the information they have 
cumulated. The course has proved 
qually valuable to the novice and to 
the veteran.” 

The school is laboratory equipped. 
The course covers several days of in- 
tensive training. There is school work 
vith frequent short examinations, plus 
wme bench work. 

A picture of the salesmen’s school 
1 Operation reveals that the confer- 
‘nce system has been utilized in class- 
om work. The three instructors sit 
tthe head of the table, while the 
itudents, equipped with manuals, note 
Paper and pencils, are grouped around 
te table in the intimate fashion of 


2 directors’ meeting. One class in- 
cluded salesmen from Wilmington, 
Vel.; Ashaw ay, R. 1.; Chicago; Akron, 
eager Toledo, O.; Hanover, 

‘+ Philadelphia, and London, Ont. 


ne typ class includes about 20 
salesmen 

The Deming Company’s _ philoso- 
Pay is as interesting as its methods. 


In the old days,” it commented, 
neither the salesman nor the plant 





Jobbers’ Salesmen Become Specialists 
Quickly in Deming Pump School 


engineer needed much information to 
handle the simple equipment avail- 
able. Now the supply salesman is 
ushered into the plant engineering 
ofhce to talk with trained mechanical 
engineers, who expect him to have a 
good working knowledge of the ma- 
chine he If he possesses 
this information, they will deal with 
him on terms of equality; if he 
doesn’t, they will look elsewhere for 
a man who knows his business. In 
other words, they rely on the mill 
supply man to get the needed data 
from the manufacturer and pass it on 


iS selling. 


to the user. 
Era of Specialists 


‘The engineering field is so com- 
plicated today that even trained en- 
gineers cannot master all phases of 
it. Mill supply salesmen find they can 
become experts only in a few branches 
of their chosen fields. Therefore job- 
bing houses are tending more and 


more to become organizations of 
specialists. 
“It has been our experience that 


jobbers who recognize this trend and 
bow to it by making specialists out 
of their salesmen, sell the most equip- 
ment and are the least concerned with 


competition comprised of price-cut- 
ting non-specialists. As we see it, 
selling is fast resolving itself into two 
article vendors 


groups: the package 
sharply competing on the basis of 
price, and the engineering specialists 


who can really contribute something 
to the thinking of their customers 
and can reap the reward. The job of 
giving the jobber’s salesman the train- 
ing required to convert him into a 
specialist is strictly the responsibility 
of the 


U. S. Steel to Enter 
Prefabricated Housing 
United States Steel Corporation has 


entered the prefabricated housing field, 
it was announced last month. 


manufacturer.” 


On the theory that steel will have 
an important place in prefabricated 
housing, U. S. Steel has arranged to 
purchase a substantial interest in the 


Gunnison Housing Corporation, New 
Albany, Ind., it was disclosed by Ben- 
jamin F. Fairless, president of the 
former. 


Foster Gunnison, founder and prin- 
cipal stockholder of the Gunnison 
company, will continue in charge of 
its affairs. A pioneer in prefabrication, 
he has spent many years in perfecting 
homes of this type, ranging in price 
from $2,800 to $5,000. The com- 
pany is a leading manufacturer of 
these homes and other types of small 

(Continued on page 120) 








John Falkner Arndt, president, John Falkner Arndt & Co., 
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Philadelphia, 
Manager Joseph A. Kloster with silver candlesticks in recognition of 15 years of service. The 
occasion was the celebration of the agency's 20th anniversary 


presents Production 
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Sight, Sound Assume New Dimensions 
in Laboratory of War 


Lessons learned under lash of Mars to 


speed retooling of manpower for peace 


@ NEW DIMENSIONS of sight and 
powerful avenues for the 
presentation and simplification ot 
complex facts and ideas, have emerged 
from the laboratory of war. 


sound, 


Projected training aids, motion pic- 
tures, slidefilms and related special 
devices such as recordings, are serv- 
ing with distinction in the training 


Women war workers in American plants see motion pictures showing 
the equipment they produced in action on battle fronts of the world. 
Such movies have been a vital factor in maintaining a continuous 


programs of the Army, Navy, Coast 
Guard and Marine Corps. These 
audio-visual media are an integral part 
of the war production training pro- 
grams of the government and private 
industry. They are serving the gov- 
ernments and industries of Canada, 
England, Russia and China with equal 
efficiency. 

The advertiser and marketer, 
though long familiar with these media 
as recognized and useful tools for 
distribution and sales training, will 
do well to examine this intricate pat- 
tern of wartime development and its 
executive 
latest 


results. The advertising 


who is unfamiliar with the 
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By O. H. COELLN 


Editorial Director, ‘Business Screen," Chicago 


techniques of production and utiliza- 
tion of this medium may lack one of 
the mest effective tools available for 
highly competitive era 
which inevitably lies ahead. 


use in t he 


Ten years ago M-Day was a blue- 
print in the vaults of the General 
Staff. Mobilization of our manpower 
and material resources after Decem- 
ber 7, 1941, found the nation criti- 
cally lacking in instructors and train- 
ing equipment for the armed forces 
and our war industries. Into this 
breach, the Army, Navy and U. S. 
Office of Education projected the new 
methods of mass education that have 
revolutionized many formal methods 
of schooling. But let the Army tell 
it: 

“Faced with the job of transform- 
ing some 8,000,000 private citizens 
into compact, efficient, well-equipped, 


perfectly functioning 
supply units, the Army is using every 
means at its disposal to do the most 
efficient training in the shortest pos- 
sible time. To accelerate this train- 





flow of materiel to war theaters in all parts of the globe. Expressions 
on the countenances of the audience provide plenty of evidence © 
absorbing interest and mingled emotions. (National Film Board Photo 


ing, the Army is using the most efh- 
cient training aids and training meth- 
ods that science, industry and expe 
rience have developed. Among thes 
highly effective training aids are train 
ing films and filmstrips.” 


Officers who were frankly skeptica 


of these new-fangled methods have be- 
come enthusiastic converts. [hey a 
tribute increases in learning as hig! 
as 40 per cent to the visual re? 

tle ror 


although experts will gladly 


half that figure and insist that # 
generalities be modified to include the 
vital prerequisites of proper use 4 
the -proper time in the tra pee 


gram. 
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The widespread adoption of visuals 
in the aircraft industry indicates that 
the medium will play as significant a 
role in the training of the worker for 
his postwar role as it has in the prepa- 
ration of our fighting men. 

Companies like Curtiss, Republic, 
Douglas, Lockheed, Boeing, United 
Aircraft and Martin have made ex- 
tensive use of both motion pictures 
and filmstrips in their training and 
employe informational programs. In 
so doing they have taken a page from 


the Navy’s official Training Aids 
Manual, “More Learning in Less 


Time.” Here are enumerated the prac- 


tical advantages of using training 
aids: 
1. Learn More: Tests show that 


students learn up to 35 per cent more 
in a given time. 

Remember Longer: Tests show 
that facts learned are remembered up 


you have a perfect blueprint for an 
industrial training program. 

A few statistics will complete this 
background of the armed forces. To 
date, training films and film bulletins 
produced by the War Department are 
being shown 200,000 times a month 
in the U. S. to soldier audiences num- 
bering 23,000,000. Overseas showings, 
begun much later, are already aver- 
aging 100,000 soldiers each month. 
A system of 260 field libraries now 
serves camp, post and station 
in the nine Service Commands and 
the Military District of Washington. 
Thousands of different titles on every 
conceivable subject have been pro- 
duced for motion picture and film- 
strip sections of these post libraries. 


The Navy, through the Bureau of 
Aeronautics, has for the most part 
contracted for film production by in- 
companies throughout 


every 


dustrial film 


ious attacks was entrusted solely to a 
training film flown across the Pacific 
just before a critical engagement. At 
the bottom of the sea off the Atlantic 
coast, submariners learn the _ inside 
workings of Diesels through films 
projected in the engine room, And 
for every experience in the training 
classrooms of the Armed Forces there 


is a similar pattern in our war in- 
dustries. 
The Division of Visual Aids for 


War Training in the United States 
Office of Education has thus far pro- 
vided nearly 150 sound movies, ac- 
companying filmstrips and instructors’ 
manuals on subjects ranging from the 
reconditioning of a two-bottom trac- 
tor plow to the installation of aux- 
iliary machinery on Victory ships. 
This program, again physically pro- 
duced in the studios of specializing 
industrial film companies, has become 





Camera and lights close in on an operational sequence from one of 
the new U. S. Office of Education motion pictures in the "Aircraft 
Work Series." (Bray photo) 


to 55 per cent longer. 

3. Increase Interest: Training aids 
command attention and cause students 
to want to learn. 

4. Make Training Uniform: They 
help to get similar results from differ- 


ent schools which teach the same 


subject, 

5. Build Morale: They give trainees 
confidence in their ability to do the 
job 
6. Save Time: Training aids make 
possible to meet Navy standards in 
less time. 


It 


Substitute your company’s name 


for “Navy” in the last paragraph and 
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the country. Utilization of training 
aids is a separate activity in the Navy, 
handled by the Bureau of Naval Per- 
sonnel, which operates in all Naval 
districts and at shore bases through- 


out the world. 


Worldwide Distribution 


But it is the worldwide 
of these training and informational 
that provides the most 
convincing evidence. In the repair 
depots of foreign 


panorama 
aids in use 


and maintenance 
bases, technical subjects are shown to 
The vital task 


sections 


mechanics on the job. 
of explaining the pontoon 
which contribute so much in amphib- 


Safety education is a widespread use for the visual medium. Scene 


from “For Safety's Sake," 
with National Safety Council 


produced by Sarra, Inc., in co-operation 


one of the great contributors to the 
wartime development of the visual 
medium. You simply cannot produce 
that many different subjects, under 
so many and varying conditions, and 
for such an important purpose, with- 
out setting a great deal of precedent. 
More than 300 such subjects are still 
in production, covering aircraft main- 
tenance and engine repair, woodwork- 
ing, foundry work, basic electronics 
and electricity and refrigeration main- 
tenance. 

More than 30,000 prints of these 
films have been sold to industry and 
to the armed forces. Participation of 

(Continued on page 112) 
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Advance Planning Simplifies Problem 


of Catalog Distrib 


Getting user's viewpoint on content 


is initial step in creating demand 


By FOREST J. NELSON 


Advertising Manager, Macwhyte Company, Kenosha, Wis. 


® WE HAVE ENJOYED unusual, 
even startling success, in the dis- 
tribution of our new G-15 wire rope 
We would 


have been keenly disappointed had 


catalog and buyers’ guide. 


results been otherwise, tor we started 
planning this catalog a long time ago. 

The first basic requirement in ob- 
taining catalog distribution and ac- 
ceptance is: Build the catalog from 
the user’s view point. 


This means lots of perspiration. To 
us it means putting our problem down 
on paper in the form of a question- 
naire. This much is simple. The next 
step is not. In our organization, the 
man who outlines the questionnaire 
also makes his own field research. He 
takes his questionnaire in hand and 
proceeds to interview typical buyers 
of his product, the men who distribute 
it, and finally, those who have to 
sell it. 


Getting the Facts 


Some of these buyers can be caught 
at conventions and a certain number 
expose themselves to interviews by 
Others 
have to be trailed to their own lairs, 


visiting our headquarters. 
which means that getting the ques- 
tionnaires filled out with information 
which is reliable takes time. It can- 
not be done quickly. 


| believe that surveys conducted 
by mail produce a vast amount of 
misinformation. Users of wire rope, 
among others, don’t always know why 
they do certain things, hence can’t 
give the correct information even if 
they wish. Cross-examination is help- 
ful. Frequently an office clerk or a 
secretary can and does give a truer 
analysis of his superior’s thinking 
than the executive himself. 


If you are successful in grasping 
the user’s viewpoint and incorporat- 
ing i in your catalog, you still have 
the problem of getting distribution 
for it. Usually, 
mong wire rope buyers 


your personal cir 
culation 


30 


has stirred up some interest and ad- 
vance requests for copies, but this is 
far from adequate. It is worth not- 
ing, however, that a reputation for 
issuing helpful catalogs is a tremen- 
dous asset and imparts cumulative 
value to your advertising. 

After we have our catalog ready for 
distribution, we tell ’em. In the case 
of the current catalog, we started 
out with business paper advertising 
in black and white. It was plain, 
straightforward copy, without any 
frills. It talked catalog and little 
else. The headline promised plenty 
of owner benefits. An illustration of 
the 160-page catalog dominated the 
page and under it in a panel were 
plenty of reasons why the wire rope 
user needs this book. The copy in 
this panel ran quite long, though we 
refined and distilled it until we got 
it down to printable length. 

Our third step in distributing the 
G-15 was negative. We omitted any- 
thing that looked like a coupon from 
the advertisement. This ties up with 
our fourth principle of selecting our 
audience, which is positive enough. 
Our advertising made a bid for action 
by all wire rope users among readers 
of business papers on our list. We 
are confident that most of them are 
unable to resist copy of the type we 
used. Our catalog costs so much that 
we excluded non-users by insisting 
that those who want the catalog write 
us on their letterheads. 
That is, instead of making it easy to 
get our catalog, we made it hard. This 
stipulation probably reduced our re- 
sults, but it made it possible for us 
to identify every company asking for 


company 


the catalog. 

These letterheads gave us a check 
on our mailing list and uncovered new 

They also 
department, 
which reacts violently to direct results 
from advertising. Finally, some of 
these letters suggested possible ap- 
proaches to some postwar planning. 


users for our products. 
sparked up our sales 


ution 
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Forthright type of copy and layout 
employed in announcing catalog 


While all of this was taking place, 
we were careful not to neglect our 
old friends. We have an external 
house organ in which we reprinted 
our business paper copy. Reprints of 
the ad also went out in some special 
letters we were mailing at the time. 
Had this not been true, we would 
probably have used it in a_ special 
mailing. 

Our distributors were not forgot- 
ten. They received advance copies 
of the catalog, with a request that 
they inform us how many were re- 
quired for a 60-day supply. We 
wanted a lot of catalogs distributed 
quickly and if we had given the dis- 
tributors carte blanche, our supply 
would have been quickly exhausted. 

We took advantage of publishers’ 
offers to publicize the catalog, again 
emphasizing in our release that only 
requests on company letterheads would 
be honored. We also offered a free 
copy to publishers desiring it. 


Results of Campaign 


A one-page, one-color advertise 
ment on the catalog appeared in 20 
business papers—the same list making 
up our regular schedule. Response 
was immediate and from responsibic 
companies. The ads were keyed 50 


that we: could appraise the pulling 
(Continued on page 96) 
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Most Copy for Free Enterprise System 
Both Untruthful and Dull 


Union Oil Company of California cited 
as one of few doing an intelligent job 


@ “IF ALL of the advertisements in 
which it has been the purpose to sell 
the American system of free enterprise 
were laid end to end, they un- 

doubtedly would present the long- 

est series of dull 
advertising history.” 


generalities in 


The quotation is from the May 
1 issue of Advertising Age, but 
Stanley A. Knisely, executive vice- 
president, The Associated Business 
Papers, New York, said it first. 
Mr. Knisely has long been lam- 
basting free enterprise advertising 
in talks before advertising clubs 
from coast to coast. He has been 
even less complimentary to this 
type of advertising than Advertis- 
ing Age was. Perhaps it might not 
much to say that Mr. 
Knisely dipped his pen in the same 
poison fancied by the late Queen 
Cleopatra, in preparing to put his 


be too 


diatribe on paper. 


The Winner 

However, like Advertising Age, 
Mr. Knisely found that the Union 
Oil Company of California is the shin- 
ing exception to the rule. Both of 
these authorities endorsed Union Oil 
advertising without reservation, Mr. 
Knisely again being first. 

While Advertising Age and Mr. 
Knisely agree on the general princi- 
ple that Union Oil is the only com- 
pany that is doing a good job of sell- 
ing the free enterprise system, they 
tound different things to admire. Mr. 
Knisely was smitten with an adver- 
tisement which announced, “It cost 
$35,000 to get this man a job,” and 
explained as follows: 

“1. Mike is a Union Oil well-pull- 
er. He makes $1.10 an hour. Like 
any other skilled workman he has to 
have tools. The principal tool in his 
case is a portable derrick, which pulls 
the pipe out of the wells. Without 
this derrick, Mike’s just another guy 
with two hands. 
te So in order to use his skill, 
Union first has to buy a portable der- 
rick that cost $35,000. At first 
glance, this may seem like a lot of 
money. But it takes almost exactly 
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that much to provide the working 
equipment for every employe of the 
Union Oil Company. 


UNION GIL COMPARY 


OF Catifenura 





Dissipating the legend of fabulous profits 


tt> 


3. Of course, it only takes a $60 
typewriter to put a stenographer to 
work. But on the other hand, it 
takes a $4,000,000 refining unit to 
make jobs for just 25 stillmen. And 
if it weren’t for the refining unit, 
the stenographer wouldn’t have any- 
thing to write letters about. 

“4. So the Union Oil stockholders 
have actually invested $35,696 (in 
refineries, ships, tools, rigs, machines, 
oil lands, etc.) for every one of the 
8,192 employes in the company. This 
figure shows how drastically the ma- 
chine age has altered American life. 


“5. Only 50 years ago, 99 men 
out of 100 would practice their trade 
with tools they bought themselves. 
Then came our great flood of modern 
inventions. As hand tools gave way 
to power tools, and machine followed 
intricate machine, industries changed 
almost overnight. 


“6. Many, such as oil, began to 
require such an investment im equip- 
ment alone that no one man, employe 
or employer, could furnish the ‘tools’ 


by himself. The only answer was 


multiple ownership. Large groups of 
Americans began to pool their money 
in corporations. 


ee 


7. That way, they could put up 
enough money collectively to buy the 
equipment Mike needed and, at the 
same time, preserve com petition— 
that all-important incentive govern- 
ment ownership can never provide. 
The efficiency of this system startled 
the world. 

8. In two generations, we achieved 
the highest standard of living, and 
the greatest capacity for war produc- 
tion ever known. The corporation, 
of course, is not the only phase of our 
free enterprise system that made this 
possible. But without it, the job 
could never have been done.” 


Varying the Story 


Mr. Knisely also mentioned some 
facts appearing in a box accompany- 
ing this advertisement. These facts 
were given more prominence in a 
later piece of copy and it was this 
which Advertising Age found worth 
quoting, as follows: 


“1. Last year Union Oil Company 
made a net profit of $7,269,199. At 
first glance, that looks like a lot of 
money. But what many of us over- 
look is that in Union’s case—as in 
the case of most corporations—that 
money was divided among a lot of 
people. 

“2. Union Oil is owned by 31,375 


stockholders. Divided among that 
many owners, the net _ profits 
amounted to just $231.69 apiece. 


Even that sum wasn’t all paid out 
in dividends. $2,602,929 of the net 
profits were plowed back into the 
business. 

3. So dividends paid out aver- 
aged just $148.73 per stockholder— 
$12.39 per month. In contrast to 
this, wages and salaries averaged 
$252.00 per employe per month. Even 
government got more out of the com- 
pany than the owners. $4,666,270 
were paid out in dividends, $6,354,- 
200 in taxes. 

4. This is not pointed out as a 
complaint, but rather to show you 
that while Union Oil Company today 
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consists of about 145 million dollars’ 
worth of buildings, oil wells, refin- 
eries, ships, etc., it is owned by ordi- 


nary Americans like you and your 
neighbor next door. 
"§. 77 per cent of the owners 


live in the West—389 in Seattle, 16 
in Medford, Oregon, 3,570 in San 
Francisco, etc. 2,716 are Union em- 
ployes. The average stockholder owns 
149 shares. Some hold fewer, some 
more, but the largest owns less than 
1% per cent of the total shares out- 
standing. 


"6. So it is not the investment of 
a few millionaires, but the combined 
savings of thousands of average citi- 
zens, that makes Union Oil—and most 
American corporations—possible. And 
without some such method of financ- 
ing heavy equipment, American mass 
free competition, 


production, with 


could never have been achieved.” 


Mr. Knisely was pretty 
about the other free enterprise adver- 


pessimist ic 


tising he has seen: 
“The advertising 

been called and—with few 

tions to date—has been found sadly 


profession has 


excep- 


wanting in its comprehension of what 
is necessary to sell a continuation of 


priv ate enterprise. 


“Very little of the so-called private 
advertising I have 
gives any that the 
who wrote it or the man who paid 
for it has any but a sorry, superficial 
knowledge of the product, the pros- 
pects, how to reach them or what to 


enterprise seen 


indication man 


tell them. 
Defining the Problem 


“Can it be that we are so stupid 
as to stand idly by and see this giant 
productive machine of ours win the 
war for us and—by reason of its 
marvelous efhciency—at the 
time spell the doom of private enter- 
prise by producing goods faster than 
distribute them? Are we 
again going to let it be said that the 
machine means fewer jobs? Or are 
we going to streamline distribution to 
keep pace with production, get prices 
down and thus assure a high rate of 


same 


we can 


employment? 


“If not, we advertising and sales 
managers had better 
lathe or mend umbrellas, be- 
unemployment will constitute 
threat to private enter- 


learn how to 
run a 
cause 
the biggest 
prise, and if so-called free competi- 
tion goes by the boards, advertising 
and selling will fade out as a business 
activity.” 

Mr. Knisely said 
workers eating, dressing and sleeping 
well for the first time in a decade be 


that millions of 
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gin to get a better appreciation of 
the value of labor-saving machines as 
they sense their relation to victory. 
Why, then, he asked, can we not 
help them understand that the same 
or better machines are necessary to 
win the peace? 

“Now is the time,” said Mr. Knise- 
ly, “to educate labor, ourselves, man- 
agement and the general public on 
the social significance of technological 
progress. Now is the time to burn 
deep into the minds of everybody 
that our standard of living depends 
upon ever-increasing efficiency in 
the production, transportation and 
sale of ships and shoes and sealing wax 
and cabbages. If we advertising men 
don’t grab hold of this idea and go 
to town with it, we’re sunk, along 
with the private enterprise system.” 

Mr. Knisely gave this definition of 
private enterprise: 

1. Opportunity and obligation to 
compete. 
tive. 

3. No government 
with private business. 


The right to individual initia- 
competition 


4. No uncontrolled monopolies. 

§. No unfair trade practices. 

6. No agreements to fix prices. 

7. No agreements to curtail pro- 
duction. 

8. No agreements to allocate mar- 
kets. 

9. No political pandering to mi- 
nority pressure groups. 

10. No collusive courtesy bids. 

11. No illegal combinations of em- 
ployers and labor unions. 

12. Safeguarding the profit incen- 
tive motive. 

13. Rigid 
laws. 


enforcement of anti- 


trust 


“Intelligent advertising men of to- 
day,” commented the _ iconoclast, 
“know there has been no such 
freedom of enterprise since the 
days of brigandage. How about ‘free’ 
enterprise in the light of current 
legal interpretation and administration 
of the Wagner Labor Act, which force 
men to join unions whether they want 
to or not? How about ‘free’ enter- 
prise when a handful of men can get 
together and illegally set the price that 
have to pay for a 


millions may 


product? 
Shattering Illusions 


“The term ‘equal opportunity’ is 
another one carelessly used by some 
Obviously, from an eco- 
there is no such 


advertisers. 


nomic standpoint, 
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Stanley A. Knisely, 
who takes industry 
to task for ineptness 
in telling its story, 
as well as for failing 
to have a _ better 
story to tell 


thing. So, let’s not kid ourselves in 
writing private enterprise copy, and 
let’s be honest enough not to try to 
kid the man on the street. He is not 
so gullible as he once was. Joe Spivic, 
born in the slums, and as a 
marauder of garbage cans, may not 
understand all about the profit mo- 
tive, but he knows that, economically, 
‘equal opportunity’ is a myth. 


boy a 


“Then there is the type of private 
enterprise advertisement that 
the departing soldier as saying: ‘Keep 
the country the same until I get back,’ 
which is intended to convey the idea 
that everything has been hunky-dory 
in the past. That’s certainly keeping 
your ‘eyes on old landmarks long since 
submerged.’ That’s a fine example of 
wishful thinking on the part of a 
handful of economic moss-backs who 
pretend to see a Communist or a 
Nazi behind every suggested change 
for the better. 


A False Hope 


“Perhaps the worst blunder a copy- 
writer can make in trying to sell pri- 
vate enterprise is to use ‘security’ in 
predicting or promising a hoped-for 
economic state of well-being in the 
postwar world. It bobs up every now 
and then and should worry us every 
time we see it. It’s a word that dem- 
agogs love to mouth and tends to put 
people to sleep. 


quotes 


“Every advertising man should read 
at least Chapter 12 of Dr. Henry M. 
Wriston’s book, ‘Challenge to Free- 
dom,’ in which he shows what hap- 
pens not only to individuals but t 
nations who seek ‘security’ above all 
else. He calls attention to the sop- 
orific effect of the Maginot Line 
complex on one hand and the Hit- 
lerian-Hirohito aggression on the other 
—both in the name of ‘security.’ He 
concludes: ‘It has been the essential 
incoherence of our age that we have 


asked for both freedom and security. 


We must make our choice; we cant 
have both.’ 

“In short, I gather, he means we 
can’t be free and independent id at 
the same time expect Dad—or the 
government—to supply our okies 
after we leave the nest.” 

1944 
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fxample of rating chart devised to fit re- 

quirements of a particular line of business. 

Some of the factors, however, are gener- 
ally applicable 


@ IT IS SAID that good men are 
carce precisely when you want to 
hire them; at other times an ample 
upply of promising material is plen- 
tiful. Then again, many an excel- 
ent worker has lost opportunities to 
srform wonders because he could 
not connect with the right company 
tthe proper moment. It seems that 
the formation of a connection be- 
ween man and job is as much a 
matter of chance as the meeting of a 
man and a woman and their subse- 
went marriage. 

Though many may offer them- 
elves as candidates for a job with a 
good company, rare is he who will 
ft a sales manager’s specifications. 
For it is really an ideal the executive 
mas in mind when he faces an appli- 
cant and his measure of the prospect 

the man’s approximation to that 
deal. 


Weighing the Factors 


All life is a series of compromises, 
ind here too, one must compromise. 
How to compromise so as to effect 
the best deal for one’s self is a matter 
demanding serious planning. We ask 
urselves, therefore, what personality 
tactors contribute to the success of 
1man as a salesman, how we are to 
weigh these factors, and how we are 
to apply their measure to the candi- 
dates before us. 

An excellent point of departure in 
ur search for standards is a sug- 
gestive passage in one of the bro- 
chures of the Human Engineering 
laboratory. This states: “A man’s 
ibility in a given profession repre- 
ents the sum of his aptitudes, ex- 
erence and knowledge. Aptitudes 
re inborn; experience depends in 
part upon envirenment; but knowl- 
dge one can purposefully acquire.” 

This not the place for an ex- 
‘austive evaluation of aptitude test- 
1g, nor am I competent to make it; 
cut my own experience and observa- 
“ton indicate that a considerable part 


t the $ manager’s selection prob- 
‘m can be solved by an analysis of 
those vidual characteristics and 
iptitudes which have been found to 
* mea ble. 

However, even tests devised in a 
truly tific spirit can not be the 
‘le standard for the choice, reten- 
wel promotion of individuals. 
Indeed, your truly scientific test ad- 
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Rating the Rating Charts for 
Sales Candidates 


By EUGENE DYNNER 


Sales Manager, Automotive Replacement Division, 


The Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co., Dayton, O. 


ministrator disavows exclusive  reli- 
ance upon his findings, although these 
as a rule correlate remarkably with 
the subsequent experience of em- 
ployers. Such tests do, nevertheless, 
offer a point of departure for an esti- 
mate of the individual, and a basis for 
the comparison of his characteristics 
with those of men who have been suc- 


cessful in positions similar to that to 
which he aspires. 

The aptitude tests referred to have 
to do primarily with ability. Knowl- 
edge can also be tested, more easily 
than aptitude. Experience can _ be 
checked by reference to the record. 
But there is another group of quali- 
fications which might be called char- 
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WHITER FLOUR, SOYBEAN MEAL, rice flour, vita- 


mins —all these technical developments in the food 
industry — demand additional quantities of power. Bak- 
eries must be air-conditioned, areas sterilized, new 
lighting installed, wrappers sealed, humidifying and 


cooling zones provided —all to make that supposedly 
familiar and standard product, our daily bread. 

When this war is won, America’s food plants will be 
installing these and many other developments. Bakers 
and food plants in other lands, under sharp overloads, 
will want many of them too, and from us. 

As necessary, and almost as familiar, as our daily bread 
is the power essential to produce it. Over 99% of 
America’s food establishments have power equipment in- 
stalled. They have 10% of all industrial horsepower in 
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prime movers supplementing the 11% of industrial powe 
they buy. While many food plants are as small as you 
corner bakery, there are General Foods, Bond Ward 
Sunshine, National Biscuit, and other units using enor 
mous quantities of the power services. These factories 
are run by food technicians, who are wise en ugh to 


have power technicians to provide steam, hot water 
electricity, refrigeration, conditioned air, and the other 
power services at maximum economy. 

The power man, in such a plant, is the only one who 
understands power equipment. He buys every & erator 
every motor, every boiler, every compressor, ev¢ bane 


He too is the man who subscribes to and reads P , 
for POWER is his professional handbook and ' uying 
manual. 
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No major industrial change, no 
social improvement, no victory, can 
be achieved without more power 





Our daily bread we take for granted — rarely 
thinking of the integrated economy which brings 
it to us quickly and cheaply. In other lands, the 
peasant grows his own grain, harvests, flails and 
grinds it, and bakes his own bread. His is an 
agricultural economy that chains him to the plow; 
ours is an industrial one in which mass production 
—made possible by power —frees you and me 
for other work we are more fitted to do. 


Power is the prime mover of our economy. It 
gives life to every manufacturing plant, every 
farm, every home. It provides the farmer with 
machines, it powers the elevators, the mills, the 
transportation system, the food plants. It makes 
possible our economy of specialization, in which 
the baker can produce bread more cheaply and 
quickly than can you or I. He does it by using to 
their utmost mechanical servants, fed by elec- 
tricity, steam, heat, water, air conditioning and 
refrigeration in quantity. 


Quantity use of such services spells production 
economy only if they themselves are produced 
economically. Thus the food executive selects a 
trained power engineer to take responsibility for 
them just as he selects a skilled food chemist for 
his laboratory and 
an experienced 









Production man 
for his plant. Suc- 
cessful manufac- 
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Our Daily Bread 


* PUBLICATION 





turing is principally an accumulation of little 
economies — made possible by specialists. 


The power engineer knows the relative advan- 
tages of various plant arrangements (which he 
calls “hookups”) the preferable prime movers, 
pumps, compressors, motors, and so on to give 
highest economy for each particular condition. 


So, when the press blazons the romance of tech- 
nical development of an enriched bread, or soy- 
bean meal vitamin pill, or even a capsule lunch, 
and the food company who developed it plans its 
production, one of the key men in conference is 
the power engineer, When your daily bread is 
better or fresher or more nourishing, a power 
engineer has helped make it so. 


This is just as true of other industries, in busi- 
ness, in institutions. In each case, when power 
services play a vital part, a trained technical man 
—the power engineer — is responsible for them. 
He buys and operates all plant power-service 
equipment, whether or not it is in the power- 
house. 


POWER accumulates these men, makes them 
economically accessible to you—whether they are 
in a food plant, process plant, building, or utility. 
More of them pay to read POWER than read 
any other power-field publication. 


A McGRAW-HILL 








iO W. 42d St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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These 
problem; for what 
measure other than an intuitive one 


acter and personality factors. 
pose a special 


can be used to estimate a man’s char- 
acter in advance of long familiarity 
with him? 


This presents some of the ques- 
tions about any individual that might 
occur to a sales manager. There are, 
of course, others, and more specific 
ones, which are suggested by the spe- 
cial problems with which the appli 
cant will be called upon to deal if 
he 1S accepted. 

Therefore, the beginning of every 
well-conducted effort to find a man 
for a given job is an analysis of the 
job itself and a tabulation of the 
qualifications to be sought in the in- 
dividual to fill it. 


The trouble with a mere tabulation 
of desirable characteristics is that it 
lists ideals which are difficult to find 
in living persons. To be useful, and 
not merely interesting, ind to lead 


toward _ significant conclusions, a 


tabulation of the sort suggested 
must be so realistic in scope and so 
practical in arrangement as to per- 
mit its use in the selection of one 
who, because he is human, is im- 
perfec t. 

Of course, the executive interview 
ing an applicant for any position is 
actually weighing the 
against the requirements of the posi 


applic ant 


tion. But the traditional sales man- 
ager does this largely by intuition; 
and the wonder is that he does it so 
well so often. I am no advocate of 
mystic rigmarole or trick systems in 
business, but I believe that a more 
scientific approach to personnel selec- 
tion is essential in the selling field, 
especially in smaller organizations. 


Personal Rating Charts 

Because the sales manager deals 
with many human beings, both as 
salesmen and as customers, he learns 
to take the measure of men quickly. 
And his estimates have got to be right 
oftener than not, or the sales curve 
turns downward. The fact that a 
man is a sales manager is not in it- 
self a warranty of accurate judg- 
ment of people; but if he has worked 
his way up to the managerial job, 
the chances are that he will have a 
good idea of what makes men tick, 
even though he may not be able to 
summarize his knowledge in academic 
terms. This is as good a place as 
any, however, to mention the signi- 
ficant dictum of Benedetto Croce that 
un idea is not an idea at all unless 
you can state it explicitly. Or, as he 
puts it: idea and expression are one. 

For my own use I have evolved a 
sales personality rating chart, repro- 


duced here, which owes much to 
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Typographical expert of the jury for the competition for editorial achievement: J. Francis 

Matlack, plant manager, Edward Stern and Company, Philadelphia. The contest, sponsored 

by Industrial Marketing, closes July 31. Rules and entry blanks may be obtained from 
the New York or Chicago offices of this paper 


Richard Weil’s extraordinary book on 
“The Art of Practical Thinking.” 

I believe such a chart to be es- 
sential in directing the lines of in- 
quiry to be pursued in estimating the 
potentialities of a candidate for sales- 
man in a technical field—especially 
if he is to be trained for advance- 
ment in responsibility. 


It is far better to use such a chart 
than the customary application blank, 
elaborate as it may be. An experi- 
enced personnel specialist may read a 
good deal more between the lines of 
an application than is apparent to the 
average sales manager. I do not mean 
to imply that the tangible facts dis- 
closed by a formal questionnaire are 
of no great value; but they often 
fail to disclose the possession or lack 
of the qualities and characteristics 
that determine the success or failure 
of a salesman. 


Something of this distrust of cold 
records is implicit in the fact that a 
responsible sales manager will insist 
on as long as practicable a prelimi- 
nary employment interview, at which 
he will try to appraise the applicant’s 
fitness for the position on the basis of 
impressions which are rarely conveyed 
in the formal application. 

Our chart is useful in facilitating 
such an appraisal. It should be noted, 
however, that the statistical evalua- 
tion of personality factors is a deli- 
cate operation. It entails nicety of 
judgment and an objective attitude 


on the interviewer’s part. But the 
danger of being unfair to the appli- 
cant is lessened if the factors scaled 
on the chart are understood (1) to 
be relative, and not accurately meas- 
urable values; and (2) to represent 
only the best judgment of the man 
who uses it, and not universally 
demonstrable facts. 


Value of Charts 


A word about 
charts in general before we go on to 
look at ours. No sample chart may 
be able to satisfy your own require- 
ments. The chances are that you will 
prefer to create your own. You will 
learn a great deal about your sales- 
men from study of such a chart, 
whether or not you later use it m 
hiring men. 


personal rating 


Since making up my own chart I 
have studied others designed for the 
same purpose. It would have saved 
me a lot of time and_ original 
thought, not all of it necessary, 
have seen more of these before I de- 
signed my own. Some others may 
appeal to you more than mine. 


But not a few of those I have since 
checked are of a kind which I would 
be extremely reluctant to use because 
of their definite mathematical scor- 
ing system. In some cases was 
stated that the final decision to ‘ure 


or not to hire was to be based upon 
a pre-determined passing scoré his 
disregards the weighting of fa ble 
or unfavorable psychological factors 
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War Production 


ARMY 


ARSENALS , YARDS 


America can well be proud of the nation’s profes- 
sional armament plants today. They are well equip- 
ped, well staffed. Tremendously expanded, they 
rank high in the Metal-Working industry as con- 
sumers of tools and materials of every type. 

What a contrast to the picture as recently as 1939! 
Our war production centers then were struggling to 
catch up with the world-wide rush of military de- 
velopments. They were hamstrung by lack of funds, 
trying to make the best of obsolete machines and 
equipment, held back by a peace-loving public re- 
luctant to recognize the gathering clouds. 

Early in ’39, American Machinist published a 
series of “national defense” reports on the govern- 
ment’s poor manufacturing facilities. They were 
frank, revealing, startling in their implications. 
One, “The Arsenals in Action”, was instrumental 
in boosting by $6,000,000 Congressional appropria- 
tions for machine tools for arsenals. Peanuts today, 
but great progress then! 

Swiftly, the U. S. prepared to get prepared. Offi- 
cial arms centers put their own houses in order . . 
started lining up private industry for mass produc- 
tion of munitions. Some of the early American 
Machinist Armament Sections in 1940, “Tanks by 
the Ton”, “1000 Garands a Day”, showed we were 


AIR 
~. BASES 


i po we 


gathering speed for the burst of wholesale conver- 
sion that today has made us mighty. 

Some day the officers who work so secretly, hard 
and well in Wright Field, Frankford Arsenal, 
Brooklyn Navy Yard and the other great centers 
will have their stories told. Some day their enorm- 
ous influence on war production will be fully 
recognized. 

We know most of these executives well . . . in 
fact, American Machinist assisted in the organiza- 
tion of the Army Ordnance Association. And 
throughout this second world struggle, as in the 
first, we have continued to serve them to the utmost. 
It has been a privilege to take from them and to 
them the know-how of war production; to help 
make it possible, through your advertising, for them 
to select the vast quantities of parts, materials, tools 
and machinery they needed and still need to bring 
us Out on top. 

When peace does come, it’s a safe bet that al- 
though large-scale arms production will cease, our 
arsenals, yards and air bases will not be allowed to 
decay once more. For long-range national security, 
this division of Metal-Working will be maintained as | 
a modern, ever-improving nucleus of military power. 


NAVY 


Many of American Machinist's 24,000 paid subscribers are high mili- 


tary and naval officers . . 


. one more reason why we cover over 90% 


of Metal-Working buying influence. For details on coverage in other 
fields, send for folders on the following: Transportation, Food and 
Farm Machinery, Household Equipment, Heavy-Duty Machinery, Elec- 


trical Apparatus, Metal Products and Component Parts, 
Machinery, Business Machinery, Metal-Fabricating Machinery. 


330 West 42nd Street 
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which is strictly a function of judg- 
ment and cannot be performed with 
mathematical certainty. 

With these reservations in mind, 
let’s look at our chart. 


Description of Chart 


The chart detailed here was de- 
signed specifically to aid in the rat- 
ing of prospective salesmen in a semi- 
technical field, chosen from among 
applicants who claimed some indus- 
try and sales experience, and were 
within the 25 to 45 age bracket. 

It consists of 15 vertical columns 
numbered from 1 to 15 at the top 
and bottom. Each of these is allot- 
ted to a particular personality factor 
which it has been decided to estimate 
in the individual being considered. 
The factors which interest us, in this 
case, are identified by single words or 
phrases, such as Capacity or Man- 
agerial Ability, appearing at the head 
of .each scale. Where considered 
needful, a definite index to the mean- 
ing of each factor, as extensive as 
may be necessary, is given above its 
name. 

The factors to be weighed are 
divided into three groups. The first 
of these is identified by the Essen- 
tial Factors label at the base, and in- 
cludes factors 1 to §. The second, 
including factors 6 and 7, is marked 
Borderline. The third is marked Con- 
tributory Factors, and embraces the 
remaining numbers—which may be 
extended as far as your imagination 
and sense of the practical permit. 


The factor columns are divided 
horizontally by scale lines, marked in 
tens from 0 to 100. Each column is 
itself divided vertically by a thin line 
into two parts, permitting the no- 
tation of an initial rating (a), and a 
subsequent re-appraisal (b), alongside 
each other. 

A heavy line drawn horizontally 
across the chart on the 50 level of 
the scale is named the Compromise 
Level. The space below the Com- 
promise Level in the Essential Fac- 
tors section is blocked by a label read- 
ing “No rating below compromise 
level acceptable in essential factors.” 

The ratings of a man in each fac- 
tor, assigned by a sensitive inter- 
viewer, make possible the diagram- 
ing of the individual’s characteristics 
so that you obtain what is in effect 
a psychological portrait. 

Looking at the chart for the first 
time, one is impelled to ask: what 
warrant is there for ascribing Essen- 
tial, Borderline and Contributory to 
the various factors named? What 
justification is there for the relega- 
tion of Experience to Borderline, or 


Personality to the Contributory, 
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Morton Launches 
Idea Clearing House 

Advertisers who tend to become jittery 
when an unsolicited idea is offered them 
by mail or otherwise may now relax. The 
Morton Manufacturing Company, 45105 
Lake St., Chicago, has established a clear- 
ing house tor ideas Bulietin No. i, 
carrying brief descriptions of available 
ideas, was issued May 20, with ten pages 
Contents of the bulletin are copyrighted 
and reproduction of any part is expressly 


prohibited 





rather than to the Essential classifi- 
cation? What standard determines 
the relative importance of the num- 
erous factors which we consider im- 
portant enough to measure? My 
justification is intuitive and _ logical, 
as well as empirical. 

Even your first reading of the fac- 
tor titles may make my own ascrip- 
tion of relative importance accept- 
able, especially if you have an an- 
alytic bias. For you will perceive at 
once the distinction between the na- 
ture of the three groups of factors. 

The Essential group includes those 
fundamental personality factors which 
(1) control the individual’s basic 
relationships to other men and (2) 
shape his attitude toward sales work. 


It will be noted that no rating be- 
low the Compromise Level is accept- 
able in these factors. We are 
reconciled to expecting less than per- 
fection in human beings, but there is 
a point below which we cannot go 
in our requirements. That point is 
put at what we call the Compromise 
Level; and a rating below that point 
in any Essential Factor automatically 
disqualifies an applicant. 


Now, a rating in the “unsatisfac- 
tory” range below the compromise 
level is obviously not fatal in Con- 
tributory, as in the Essential Factors, 
provided you are using the chart to 
hire the type of employe it was in- 
tended to aid in appraising. 

In this case we were considering a 
field salesman. But suppose we were 
seeking a district manager? Then the 
factor of Managerial Capacity would 
become Essential; and you could no 
longer allow charitable latitude. Again: 
a high rating in Managerial Capacity 
in a man being hired for a subordinate 
position would signal your acquisition 
of good material for future develop- 
ment. 

Industry Experience and Other 
Business Experience are rated as Bor- 
derline Factors, insofar as they may 
be weighed against Contributory Fac- 
tors, but not against Essentials. For 
instance, we might accept a small 
measure of industry experience, or 
even none at all, in an applicant who 





ranked high in Personality, En- 
thusiasm, Inventiveness and Knowl- 
edge; anticipating a reasonably speedy 
adjustment by such a person to his 
new environment. But no amount 
of Industry Experience could pos- 
sibly outweigh an unacceptable Char- 
acter or Capacity rating. 


The third division, embracing Con- 
tributory Factors, includes qualities 
which are indeed desirable in a sales- 
man, contributing materially to 4 
successful record. But desirable as 
these may be, they differ in kind and 
importance from Essential Factors, 
in that we may make allowances for 
low ratings, balancing these with 
relatively high ratings in other factors. 


Use of the Chart 


The setting up of unreasonably high 
and numerous standards by which to 
hire salesmen is as futile as the listing 
of qualifications for an ideal wife, to 
which some confirmed bachelors look 
back wistfully in their old age. Hence 
if we must have standards, let us be 
both reasonable and charitable in 
appraising men by them. 

A brief study of our chart will 
make its use clear. We are to assign 
a quantitative rating in each of the 
factors listed, yet there is no way of 
measuring with mathematical ex- 
actitude so intangible a factor as 
Character. But we can set up a nv- 
merical scale on which 100 represents 
the highest standard attainable in 
the measured characteristic and 0 the 
lowest to which a man can fall; and 
we can then estimate about how far 
up or down on the scale we would 
rank any given person. 

Of course, in the case of some of 
the factors, it is possible to secure 
reasonably accurate indices to a man’s 
ratings from aptitude, skill, or in- 
formation tests. That would be the 
case in such factors as Temperament, 
Intelligence or Knowledge. But in 
such others as Character, Capacity or 
Enthusiasm, you are restricted to 4 
less formally determinable evaluation; 
although, indeed, there are ways of 
conducting an inquiry which will 
yield a reasonably sound basis for 
the exercise of judgment. 

Space does not permit extensive 
elaboration of this point in a maga 
zine article; but a few condensed il- 
lustrations of the method can be 
selected from my book on “Training 
for Sales,” now in preparation. 

For instance, scale or no scale, 4 
decision must be reached by the inter- 
viewer as to an applicant’s rating m 
the personal factor of Character. 

Now, don’t we habitually say that 
a manchas a high or a low charactef, 


(Continued on page 94) 
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XPERIENCED engineers seldom proceed 
ia very far on a new product development 
without first bringing themselves up to date 
on the various materials, parts, etc. which 
are likely to play a part in the product's 
manufacture. They know that upon the 
smallest component can depend the sat- 
isfactory engineering performance of the 
product-to-be. 

Thus, today, product designers are seek- 
ing all possible information with regard to 
new materials, metals, parts, equipment. 
finishes and methods. . 


contribute to the improvement of their prod- 


- whatever may 


ucts for tomorrow. 

ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING editors 
are constantly exploring the entire field of 
wartime developments to bring this vital 


information to its readers, to help give direc- 















tion to their product planning for the future. 

This typical article on motor controls, by 
a well-known development engineer, pre- 
sents a realistic picture of what postwar 
changes may be expected in this type of 
equipment. 

Current editorial features deal also with 
recent developments in capacitors, heating 
elements, plastics, solid insulating mate- 
rials and pressed metals . . . subjects of 
timely import to the engineers and designers 
engaged in product manufacture. 

With such solid editorial background to 
stimulate reader interest, your advertising in 
ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING reaches 
a responsive audience among tomorrow’s 
product planners ... those responsible for the 
development of all machines, appliances 


and equipment, electrically operated. 





THE GAGE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 1250 Sixth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
Publishers to Industry Since 1892 


















Will Americas Most Dynamic Industry 
Return to Prewar Levels? 


@ A MAN ASKED me the other 
day whether I thought that plastics 
would be able to utilize the extra ca- 
pacity in materials and processing 
built up during the war, once the 
present emergency is over. He said, 
“Don’t you think that a lot of these 
plants and equipment will be scrapped 
when the war is over? Don’t you 
think that plastics will subside to its 
former level of production as so many 
other industries will?” 

He was referring to the tremendous 
growth, both in size and number, of 
plastic raw materials producing units, 
and to the great expansion in the 
molding and extruding branches of 
the industry. Under war pressure, 
plastics production has been tremen- 
dously accelerated. Cellulose plastic 
production is up 300 per cent. The 
acrylates, those transparent plastics 
which are used in bomber noses and 
gun turrets, have risen 100 per cent 
and 1944 capacity will be up 150 per 
cent, although production is not ex- 
pected to match it. Production of 
some vinyls has increased 325 per cent 
since 1940 and is expected to reach 
450 per cent in 1944. Production of 
all vinyls increased 150 per cent from 
1941 to 1943 with a projected in- 
crease of 200 per cent in 1944. 


Styrene Is Leader 


Phenolics, the most widely 
plastics with the largest production, 
show a 50 per cent increase between 
1942 and 1944. Urea resins increased 
150 per cent between 1942 and 1943. 
The most tremendous increase has 
been in styrene, which is a component 
of synthetic rubber. However, this 
production can be converted directly 
into plastics. Styrene production 
jumped from 15,000,000lbs.in 1940 to 
350,000,000 Ibs. in 1943—an expan- 
sion of 2233.33 per cent; 405,000,- 
000 Ibs. is the goal for 1944. All of 
these increases have been projected on 
the basis of large plant expansion and 
plant building programs. 


A current survey by Modern Plas- 


used 
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By WALTER S. ROSS 
Modern Plastics Magazine, New York 


tics shows a steadily increasing pro- 
ductive base in the plastics molding 
industry. For 1943 alone, estimates 
indicate an increase of 718 presses, 
including compression, injection and 
extruding machines. Percentage-wise, 


< 





The all plastic bugle—completely molded— 
gives better tone and longer service 


this is a growth of approximately 6 
per cent in total productive capacity. 
New equipment on order, projected 
from a 20 per cent sample of the 
industry, indicates an increase of 696 
machines. These wartime figures 
merely represent an acceleration of 
a trend that has been obvious for a 
quarter of a century. 

My answer to the bearish question 
about the future of plastics was an 
unqualified “no.” And these are my 
reasons: 

Though plastics is a group of raw 
materials upon which all industries 


can and do draw there is a great dif- 
ference between plastics and other 
raw materials. No other field has 
seen so much development, so many 
new properties and processes, so great 
a potentiality for future application. 
They are doing some wonderful things 
with glass, magnesium, aluminum and 
powdered metals, but many of thes 
developments would be impossible 
without the use of plastics. 


The Latest Advance 


The latest great advance in glass— 
fibre-glass laminates—is possible onl} 
because of the resin adhesive which 
is used as the binding agent. Another 
development of glass and plastics is 
the Silicones. These are thermoplas- 
tic resins which for the first time 
directly incorporate an inorganic ma- 
terial—silica. The plastic gives mold- 
ability and the silica gives heat re- 
sistance. The combination opens 
new vista of possibilities. 

Plastics have a future with light 
metals. Plastics can surface metals, 
providing color, corrosion resistance 
and insulation. But plastics also pro- 
vide strong competition for metals in 
structural uses. Resin-bonded ply- 
wood, for instance, has a_ better 
strength-weight ratio than aluminum 
Other laminated plastics give great 
tensile, impact and compressive 
strengths. Laminated paper, fabrics, 
glass fibers are some of these ne¥ 
materials which the aircraft industry 
has already found to be of grea 
structural strength and much simple! 
to assemble than metal. They als 
cut wind drag by eliminating riveting. 

Plastic impregnated wood, know? 
as compreg, also has unusual struc: 
tural properties. In many cases, ™ 
has supplanted metal in aviation pro 
pellers. Compreg is extreme!! hard 
and dense. With plastics manufactur 
ers can make their wood as dense ® 
ebony, mahogany and other expensi¥' 
imports. The new “transmuted w00 


is a° substance approximate! three 
times as strong as steel on the sam 
1944 
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Executives in business and industry comprise 45.2% 
of the more than 550,000 circulation of Newsweek.* 


EBSTER defines ‘potential’ 
W.:. “that which is possible.”’ 
And what intriguing possibilities 
open, once you reach the Significant 
People—the readers of Newsweek! 
Particularly —for industrial adver- 
tisers—when you reach the quarter 
of a million of these who are execu- 
tives. Executives in industry and 
business who not only make indus- 
trial purchases of their own, but who 
influence the purchases of others. 

The Significant People have been 
attracted to Newsweek because they 
have found that it fits their needs 
and desires so completely. Its vital 
editorial policy of impartial report- 
ing, news significance, and forecasts 
of the future has stepped-up News- 
week’s circulation by 78 in the past 
six years. And, in the same period, 
when measured by the number of 
pages of business and industrial ad- 
vertising carried, Newsweek has ad- 
vanced from seventh to second 
place among all general magazines. 

rding to a recent survey, the results of which 


a ing presented in a series of advertisements in 


igazine. Further details on request 
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The average executive reader of Newsweek 
has 51.2 people working under him.* 


The members of Newsweek families who travel by plane 
have traveled an average of 16,400 miles per family.* 
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Molded plastic door-knob with electroplated counterpart. Metallic 
surface is applied over the plastic, then integrally bonded to it 


weight basis and one that can be in- 
tegrally and permanently colored. 
the surface 


qualities of metal, through metal plat- 


Plastics can be given 


ing. Practically any metallic sub- 
stance can be electroplated on the 
surface of a given plastics article 


where the properties of metallic sur- 


faces are desirable. 


What is the basic reason for plas- 
The best answer 
ma- 


tics’ bright future? 
tailor-made 
materials 


is that plastics are 


terials, as distinct from 


found in nature. Plastics are man- 
created. They are molecular struc- 
tures different from any bestowed 


We often hear about how 
plastics are made from coal, air, and 


and 


upon us. 


lime- 


water, petroleum, cotton 

stone but they are transformed chem- 
ically from these substances. The 
chemist adds and subtracts molecules 
and atoms and rearranges them into 
different patterns. We see the end 


product of his work in a new plastic 
material. 


Boon to Farmer 


Plastics have meaning for the farm- 
er. They can utilize his crops and by- 
products — sugar-cane _ stalks, 
beans, skim milk, various cereal hulls, 


SOY 


walnut shells, cotton and wood—and 
these materials are compounded into 
plastics which industry can use and 
which consumers will buy. There is 
a host of chemurgic research projects 
constantly under way to increase util 
ization of agricultural products and 
by-products in the plastics industry. 
The net result is to provide the farmer 
with an increasingly important outlet 


for his ¢ rops. 


From the industrial point of view, 
the future is bright because the very 
essence of plastics—their moldability 
—enables them to be manufactured 
in a number of inexpensive and rapid 
processes. There the 
market and in actual use presses which 
will mold plastics completely and au 


human 


are already on 


tomatically—‘‘untouched by 
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This has meant quick pro- 
conditions. In 


hands.” 
duction under war 
peacetime, this type of production is 
reflected in lower competitive prices 
for a plastic article as contrasted with 
made of some other 


t he item 


material by some other process. 


Noted for Versatility 


Same 


Plastics can be molded, extruded, 
laminated and fabricated, and applied 
as liquids by various coating tech- 
niques. In other words, it is not al- 
ways necessary to install new equip- 
ment to utilize plastics. One big de- 
plastics which makes 
attractive to many industries 
is low pressure lamination. By this 
process all sorts of shapes and sizes, 
hull or an aircraft 
without 


than 


velopment in 
them 


b« vat 
can be 


even to a 
molded 
ot her 


fuselage, 
any special 
a heating oven or perhaps an elec- 
tronic heating unit. Plastics have 
been developed for these purposes that 


will cure at atmospheric pressure and 


equl pment 


with comparatively little heat. 

The laminated plastics have tensile 
strengths as high as 80,000 Ibs., which 
is directly comparable with steel. 
Thus, on the twin bases of 
manufacture and equality or superior- 
f properties, laminated plastics 
are a logical choice. The housing 
field, the automotive industry, furni- 
ture, aircraft, are some of the pres- 


ease ot 


ity of 





This is the first of a series of 


articles in which Industrial 


Marketing will examine the 
postwar prospects of indus- 
tries which have come into 


particular prominence during 


the conflict 


Plastics for heavy duty—molded handle and housing of drill 
their insulation, shock resistance and general durability 











lustrate 


ent and potential users of plastics in 
this form. 

Many industries have 
plastics for the first time under war 
conditions. A piano manufacturer 
who makes aircraft parts of plastic: 
will never go back to his old meth. 
ods. Through the use of resin ad- 
hesives, he will create pianos whos 
performance and resistance to deterior- 
make their present da 


learned ol 


ation will 


counterparts obsolete. 
War As Teacher 


The impact of war hastened th 


use of plastics in industry. A num- 
ber of items are now being molded 
of plastics which, at the rate of prog- 
ress prevailing before the war, might 
not have been achieved for five or te: 
years. A lot of industries have met 
and liked plastics and they are not 
likely to return to less efficient 0 
less desirable materials. 

The soldier, sailor and marine w! 
have seen plastics in action. Their 
helmet liners, canteens, 
trench mortar fuses and many other 
items of materiel are either completel) 
dependent on, or owe much to plas 
These men will accept plastics 
enthusiasm in new consumer 
readied for postwa! 


raincoats 


tics. 
with 
items now being 
production. 

The increased productive capacit) 
of plastics materials, plus the refine 
ments and enlargements of molding 
and other processing plants, will 4 
tend to lower the price of plastics 


This is probably the best bet that 


more people in more industries W! 
find them economically feasi! I 
has been an axiom that as you 
crease production you lower costs; an 
as you lower costs you spread 
base of consumption. 

One example is this: styrene, 
plastic, is produced in its monomers 
form in great quantities for use * 
a component part in synthetic bber 
Production in 1940 was 15 00! 

(Continued on page 9- 
1944 
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J. M. McKibbin 


McKibbin Promoted 

By Westinghouse 

B. W. Clark, vice-president of the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- 
turing Company, announces the ap- 


McKibbin as 


For- 


pointment of John M. 
ssistant to the vice-president. 
company’s 


merly manager of the 


pplication data and training depart- 


ment, Mr. McKibbin’s new responsi- 
bility will include all product and 
ndustry advertising, in addition to 
his present duties. 


A native of Pittsburgh, Mr. Mc- 
Kibbis 922 
sa member of the promotion divi- 
Pittsburgh. Two years later 
was made advertising manager of 


joined Westinghouse in 1 
on in 


the company’s Cleveland office, re- 
maining there until 1927 when he was 
ippointed advertising manager of the 
Detroit office. 

named 
to coordinate all 


In 1936 he 
Promotion 


was a ppa ratus 
manager 
iles promotion, except that involving 
merchandising equip- 


nent, at headquarters and in district 


Westur »house 


thee 
iINCeS 


He remained in this position 
until 1937 when he 
nead of the 


trains 


was appointed 


application data and 


department. 


Last year Mr. McKibbin received the 





‘company’s highest honor—the Order 
ot Merit—for the “imaginative way 
ne has dramatized the obligation of 
Westin szhouse people to increase pro- 
cuction, of war materials.”” He cre- 
ated t professional dev elopment pro- 
gram the National Industrial Ad- 
ertis Association. 
Appoi-'s Hazard 

rt » Chemical division, American 
~ynat Company, New York, has ap 
New Hazard Advertising Company, 
ew to handle its account 
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2a’ AMERICAN BUILDER'S 


SURVEY OF DEALER INVENTORIES 


First quantitative analysis of wartime inventories helps 
manufacturers determine post war market potential. 


covers 43 BUILDING MATERIALS 
AND PRODUCTS 


Shows actual purchases necessary 
merely to restore stocks to 
1941 levels. 











In the Survey: 
Q Reports from 3,156 Retail Lum- 


ber and Building Material Dealers. 


(Grouped by nine geographical regions.) 





FREE SURVEY reports inventories 
of Retail Lumber and Building 
Material Dealers. (See coupon.) 


@Number and percentage of yards that 
will buy. 


© Average expected purchase per yard. 


4) Quantities needed to replace 1941 inventories (by regional totals; also 


projected nationally). 


Here are national totals on a few of the 43 items covered in 
the survey— 
(Quantities needed merely to restore 1941 inventories) 

Builders’ Hardware $14,171,516 Prepared Paint...... 
Garage Doors (Up. Actg.) 233,998 Roofing, Asphalt Shingles 
Kitchen Cabinets 104,395 , 0 
Lumber ..... 4,923,195,522 ba. ft Wall Board . 
Plywood 419,510,568 ft. Woven Wire Fencing 


3,318,944 gals. 

2,371,880 sqs. 
$2,971,904 
150,797,886 sa. ft. 
26,178,012 rds. 


How the Survey is Being Used 


A vice president of a prominent roofing concern said: 


“This Dealer Inventory Survey is just the type of information we need, not only as a 
guide to our future sales procedure, but as a clue to our future production schedule. 
We have felt for some time that there is considerable inflationary danger in many of 
the tentative orders that some dealers are piling up for post-war delivery. This informa- 
tion from dealers of standing indicates that they do not intend to go overboard on post- 


war inventories.” 


An advertising agency account executive stated: 


“The inventory survey helped us work out recommendations for a client who sells 
through Building Material Dealers.” 


@ AMERICAN 


Copies of this American Builder study 
are available at no cost to the manufac- 
turers of building materials and prod- 
ucts, and to their advertising agencies. 


BUILDER 
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, AMERICAN Buttper, Research Department 3-A, 
I 105 W. Adams Street, Chicago 3, Ilinois I 
! Please send my free copy of “American Builder’s Inventory Survey.” I 
NAME— io Pe 
y POstTIoN— — 
g  COMPAN Y—_______ eateries ~ m ~— 2 
§ STREET CITY STATE- i 
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By G. D. CRAIN, JR. 





There's a Jot Ahead 
for Marketing Men 


@ IN ORDER that there may be 
no misunderstanding as to the pur- 
pose of this discussion, let me say in 
the beginning that next to the great 
and all-important job of winning the 
war, | know of no other effort more 
important to American business and 
the American nation than planning a 
program of action after the war. In 
view of the size and complexity of 
the task which confronts us, now is 
certainly not too soon to lay our 
plans for postwar activities. 

The great work of such organiza- 
tions as the Committee for Economic 
Development, the National Industrial 
Information Committee and the many 
local and trade organizations which 
are engaged in this task, plus the in- 
dividual thousands of 
businesses all over the land, testifies 
to the universal recognition of the 
importance of looking ahead and try- 
ing to anticipate some of the problems 
which will be laid in the lap of busi- 
ness when hostilities come to an end. 
This work should not, and I believe 
is not interfering with the war effort, 
but is being handled as an extra as- 
signment for those whose full time 
and energies are not absorbed directly 


activities of 


in the task of war production. 


The Missing Element 


If there is anything wrong with 
postwar planning—and there are many 
companies to which such a comment 
would not apply—it is that not sufh- 
cient emphasis has been placed on the 
marketing point of view, and on the 
practical sales and advertising prob- 
lems which the execution of any post- 
war plan entails. Perhaps we are 
assuming too many things about our 
postwar markets and how they are to 
be dev eloped. Perhaps we are taking 
for granted the great volume of de- 
tailed which must be done to 


make any plan, no matter how bas- 


Ww ork 


Based on a talk at the May 1 meeting 
of the Peoria Advertising & Selling Club 
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ically sound it may be, work in prac- 
tice when the time comes to get the 
orders. 

We may have been misled on this 
phase of the subject by the obvious 


facts regarding the tremendous de- 
mand for all types of merchandise 
which will be in evidence when the 


troops come marching home from a 
victorious war. We know that sav- 
ings are piling up at an unprecedented 
rate; we know that shortages of goods, 
especially in the field of durable and 
semi-durable consumer products, have 
created a vast pent-up demand which 
will have to be satisfied. We know 
that reconversion of war plants to 
civilian production and the equipment 
of many plants for new types of man- 
ufacturing operations will create an 
immense demand for industrial ma- 
chinery and supplies of all descrip- 
tions. And we know that housing 
construction alone will reach huge 
proportions for a number of years 
after the war. 

But to assume that because of this 
tremendous potential demand which 
will be presented to our peacetime 
economy, will be made auto- 
matically or without planned and 
consistent effort, is to take an opti- 
mistic view of the situation which 
borders on the fantastic. When we 
realize that the American production 
plant has been tremendously expanded 
for war purposes, and that the post- 
war era will undoubtedly be one of 
the most intense competition with 
which business has ever been faced, 
we are compelled to realize that for 
individual manufacturers and distrib- 
utors the job of creating volume or- 
ders will not be too easy. The sell- 
ing honeymoon may soon be over. 

How shall we approach that period 
—with unlimited confidence that our 
new and improved products will find 
an eager demand which will be difh- 
cult to supply, or with full recogni- 
tion that the proper development of 


sales 
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F % 
postwar markets calls for integratedi 


teamwork of all marketing factors, 
from research and distribution to 
sales and advertising? Shall we be 
ready for V-day, with a sound and 


intelligent plan for selling the prod-§ 


ucts of our great manufacturing in. 
dustries, or be forced to a program 
of expediency and opportunism? 


I recently had the pleasure of see- 
ing the presentation of the 1944 pro- 
gram of the National Industrial In- 
formation Committee, which under 
the leadership of Alfred P. Sloan, Jr. 
chairman of General Motors Corpo- 
ration, has undertaken to sell the free 
enterprise system to the public. In 
the execution of that task it has de- 
veloped a definite program for post- 
war business, with full recognition 
that business and industry must sup- 
ply the employment opportunities 
which will be demanded and required 
for the men returning from war and 
for workers in war plants no longer 
producing for military purposes. This 
program is an extremely interesting 
and intelligent one, and yet I could 
not help but be struck by the ap- 
proach, as exemplified in the follow- 
ing statement which appeared as part 
of the NIIC slide film: 

“Production Makes Jobs; Jobs Make 


Prosperity.” 


Teamwork Is Needed 


That statement, taken by itself, is 
at least incomplete. In the first 
place, normal manufacturing activ- 
ities absorb only about one-fourth of 
all our workers, and in the second 
place there can be no production with- 
out orders. To set production alone 
as the goal for postwar activity, with- 
out putting alongside it the sales oper- i 
ations which must support production, 
is to present the problem in much to 
simplified a fashion. That is why the 
great emphasis on expansion of pro 
duction, creation of new products, 
development of new enterprises and 
employment of additional people tor 
manufacturing is wrongly placed 
it does not at the same time emphasize 
the great task which will confront 
our marketing forces, including vf 
sales, distribution and advertising oF 


ganizations. 
I would like to say parenth tically 


that I have been delighted to see that 


the Committee for Economic Devel- 
opment has been giving me and 
more attention in its studies to the 
marketing phases of postwa: plan- 
ning. When its program wis Mf 
announced by Paul Hoffman, pres 
dent of the Studebaker Corporatio? 
it laid most of the emphasis © nak- 
ing jobs by increasing produc and 
starting new enterprises. But the 
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to modern air conditioning. . 
YpP7 


MAJOR CLASSIFICATIONS 


Here’s a “quick picture” of air conditioning requirements — listing some of the more 
important products which are continually being specified and installed by readers of 
HEATING, PIPING & AIR CONDITIONING. To this list add all types of metal 
working machines and tools necessary in the fabrication and erection of air condi- 


tioning systems; 

















AIR CONDITIONING UNITS 


— complete plants; cooling units; 
heating units 


AIR DIFFUSERS 


— grilles; registers; 
shutters; dampers 


louvres; 


AIR FILTERS 

— automatic, electrical, permanent 
and throw-away types; dust col- 
lectors; water and oil filters 


AIR WASHERS 
—air cleaning and purifying as- 
semblies; humidifiers; dehumidi- 
fiers; spray nozzles 


BOILERS 


—for heating; cast iron, steel, 
fire-tube, water-tube and sectional 
types; direct-fired units 


CHEMICALS 
— refrigerants; water treatment; 


cleaning and sealing compounds; 
standard and special paints 


COILS 


— for heating, cooling and refrig- 
eration; cooling towers 


COMPRESSORS 


—air and refrigerating 


CONTROLS 


—thermostats; 
recorder - controllers ; 
starters; relays 


humidistats; 
switches; 


DRIVES 
— flat belt, V-belt, chain, fluid and 


variable speed types; bearings; 
couplings; pulleys; sheaves 


FANS AND BLOWERS 


— for supply and exhaust; centrif- 
ugal, propeller and axial flow; 
wheels; housings; blades 








pipe benders, pipe cutting and threading machines, power shears, 
welders and wrenches to name a few! 


INSTRUMENTS 

— draft, pressure and liquid level 
gages; flow meters; hygrometers; 
psychrometers; recorders 


INSULATION 

— for boilers, buildings, ducts and 
pipes; for sound deadening; under- 
ground conduit 


MOTORS 


— for compressor, fan, pump, unit 
heater, oil or gas burner and 
stoker drives 


OIL OR GAS BURNERS 


— for heating in connection with 
boilers and furnaces 


PIPE AND TUBING 


— cast iron, steel, copper, brass, 
plastic and rubber; fittings 
—for boiler feed, condensation 


circulating and water supply 


SHEETS 

—for ducts, casings, housings; 
angles; bars; beams; channels 
SPECIALTIES 


strainers; 
gaskets; 


—traps; 
regulators; 


separators; 
packing 


STOKERS 


— for heating boilers and furnaces 


UNIT HEATERS 


— steam, hot water, electric and 
direct fired; floor mounted, sus- 
pended and wall cabinet types 


VALVES 


—for controlling flow ot 
hot water, cold water 
refrigerants 


steam, 
and 











committee’s work has been organized 
and expanded, it has set up facilities 
for the study of sales and other mar- 
keting activities, and for the devel- 
opment of ideas and plans for market 
research, which show that CED fully 
appreciates the weakness of any post- 
war program which talks about pro- 
duction alone and does not place the 
responsibility for maintaining pro- 
duction on selling and advertising. 


Must Go All Out 


A recent study of one im- 
portant industry that 
most of the companies in that field 
are chiefly emphasizing design of new 
products in their postwar planning. 
goes. 


indicated 


This is important, as far as it 
The same companies are also putting 
research, which is 
likewise of importance. But 
it seems to me carry 
our planning even further, and begin 


stress on market 
prime 


that we must 


to study the specific problems of dis- 
tribution, of the training and develop- 
ment of sales organizations, of dealer 
relationships, of advertising and of 
merchandising strategy if we are to 
make the most of what our designers 
and production men are planning. No 
matter how good their products may 
be or how attractive to the consumer, 


The 


sales and advertising abilities of busi- 


they have still got to be sold. 


ness must be given their full share of 
the responsibility, and likewise their 
full opportunity for participation in 
postwar planning to move the prod- 
ucts of our factories. 

We know what has happened to 
organizations during the war 
period. Many salesmen have gone to 
war, become expediters or gone into 


sales 


other activities not related to getting 
the orders. We are going to have 
to assume the huge task of reor gan- 
izing our selling forces, training new 
men and keying sales effort to the 
hard-hitting type of 
which the highly competitive postwar 


Salesmen have 


salesmanship 


period will demand. 
many cases, because 
individual 


become soft, in 
in a market the 
salesman is likely to forget the cre- 
task, and the per- 


sellers’ 
ative side of his 
suasion and effort required to close 
buyer has avail- 


business when the 


able numerous sources of supply. 


What has happened to distribution? 
It has held up remarkably well dur 
ing the war period, fewer dealers in 
all lines having gone out of business 
than had been predicted by many ex- 
perts when shortages of merchandise 
and the elimination of many types of 
durable goods from the market first 
began to be felt. But when we re- 


member the host of new manufac- 


turers and new products which will 
be seeking channels to the consumer 
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SIX STEPS TO SUCCESSFUL POSTWAR PLANNIN 
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1. Define and place 
responsibility 


2. Plan your product 
program 


3. Plan your market 


and sales program 
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4. Plan required manu- 
facturing facilities 


5. Estimate your employ- 
ment requirements 


6. Estimate needed 


COMMITTEE FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOP; 


funds, plan sources 





Chart summarizing Handbook No. One of Committee for Economic Development, ‘Planning 
Future of Your Business." The handbook is not available from New York or Washington offices ¢ 


CED, but only through local Committees for Economic Develpment 


after the war, we know that there will 
be a scramble for distributors and re- 
tail outlets which may well result in an 
extremely wasteful and expensive era 
of marketing, especially for those who 
have not studied these problems and 
made their plans long before the ac- 
tual production and distribution of 
goods are on the schedule. 


Importance of Price 


The competitive era after the war 
means fierce price competition, as 
well as competition based on new de- 
signs and improved quality. General 
Motors, which has announced a post- 
war program calling for the expendi- 
ture of half a billion dollars, explains 
that it is not planning so much to 
expand capacity as to increase efh- 
ciency, so as to be able to offer the 
public better and cheaper goods. 
Most manufacturers realize that their 
plants must be capable of low-cost 
production if they are to be able to 
hold their own in this great com- 
petitive struggle of the postwar years. 
But the same holds true for distribu- 
tion costs as well. The house which 
has not studied its distribution set-up, 
from the standpoint of assuring itself 
not only sufficient outlets to its mar- 
kets, but also the most efficient and 
lowest cost type of distribution, may 
find itself at a serious competitive dis- 
advantage from the standpoint of 
price. Distribution economies must 
be given as much study and thought 
as production economies. 

Working now with distributors, to 
make sure that they perform success- 
fully the functions assigned to them, 
may be one of the most important 


parts of any postwar program. | 
received a letter a few days ago from 
a pump manufacturer who has estab- 
lished a school for training the sales- 
men of his jobbers. Jobbers’ sales- 
men, in both the industrial and gen- 
eral consumer fields, probably need 
more help and training in salesman- 
ship than any other group, though 
there are many who feel that the neg- 
lected task of training retail sales peo- 
ple is equally pressing. At all events, 
we cannot safely neglect the great 
job of seeing that our distribution 
machinery all along the line is in 
good order, working smoothly and de- 
livering the greatest possible produc- 
tion of orders at the lowest possible 
cost. 

Advertising, too, will have to be 
retooled to do its postwar sales pro- 
duction job. We have had a great 
many difficult problems of wartime 
advertising, and in general advertis- 
ing has performed so well that it has 
come through with flying colors and 
with new public appreciation of what 
it has been able to accomplish.  In- 
dustrial advertising especially has won 
new recognition because of its service 
in the rapid dissemination of essential 
information to the war industries. 
Many advertisers have tied their ad- 
vertising to wartime objectives, 
have aided government effort in 
ing Bonds, in salvage collection, ™ 
the rationing programs, in fightin 
flation and in many other phas: 


the war effort. Many others, un- 


fortunately, have conducted business 
as usual, without contributing ‘helf 
ot 


full share to the tremendous ta: 
(Continued on page 86) 
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tter job of selling 


materials, equipments and services 
toindustry are now employing 
Sweet's Catalog Service as a central 
agency for the maintenance of an 
fheient inter-industry product in- 
lormation system. The elements of 
this system are (1) files of catalogs 
of hundreds of companies having 
common markets, and (2) selective 
listribution of these files to qualified 
buying factors. Catalogs in the 
s Files are distributed perma- 
nently filed in advance. This simple 
and eifective control assures their 
mstant accessibility at all times in 
the oflice of each recipient. 

Seven Sweet’s Files, each consist- 
ing of one or more bound units, serve 
indu ry’s seven major market 
sfoup- in the construction, power 
and » nufacturing fields. The cur- 
rent lies contain more than 3,000 
vy designed catalogs totalling 


Sweet 


pecia 
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to itself? 


over 15,000 pages of organized prod- 
uct information. The distribution of 
the Sweet’s Files covers 80,000 offices 
in which they are used, according to 
the best obtainable information, by 
more than 400,000 individuals. 

With the cooperation of an in- 
creasing number of the seller-buyers 
of industry, Sweet’s is developing a 
more and more comprehensive and 
useful catalog service of greater 
value to its clients than ever before. 
Before you plan your next catalog, 
why don’t you investigate the possi- 
ble advantages you can get from 
Sweet’s? For detailed information, 
please consult the 1944 Market 
Data Book. 


SWEET’S CATALOG SERVICE 


Division of F. W. Dodge Corporation 


119 W. Fortieth St., New York 18, N.Y. 




















Are General 


@ | HAVE BEEN asked to talk 
about a medium in which thousands of 
advertisers spend millions of dollars, 
but about which relatively little fac- 
tual information is available—the 
business paper. 

About the only thing the business 
paper has in common with general 
magazines or newspapers, to help the 
advertiser make the right kind of 
buy, are the Audit Bureau of Cir- 
culations and Controlled Circulation 
Audit. It lacks the advertising read 
and other analytical 


ership reports 


services Ww hic h are sO numerous In 


the general field. 
One Big Advantage 


However, the business paper does 
have one feature which no other me 
dium enjoys: intimate relationship be 
tween publisher and subscriber. Im 
Saturda) 


Time at 


agine the publishers of T/x 
Evening Post, Collier’s or 
tending a meeting of their subscrib 


ers and addressing most of them by 


their first names! 

This close relationship between pub 
lisher or editor and subscriber is not 
in accident As a matter of tact, it 
has a decided bearing on something 
you hear mentioned in any media an 
service. The 


alysis: namely, editorial 


reader or subscriber peruses his busi 
ness magazine with one objective in 
mind: to obtain more knowledge. If 


in ordet properly to key the editorial 
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How Mr. Duffy's agency adapted two popu- 
lar techniques in the general advertising 
field to business paper copy 


By BEN DUFFY 
Executive Vice-President, Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., 

New York 


STOP WORRYING, BUTCH ! 
AS LONG AS COWS GIVE 
MILK YOU CAN COUNT 
ON TAYLOR SERVICE TO 
KEEP /T SAFE / 
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Readership Surveys Helpful 
to Industrial Advertisers ? 


appeal to the.reader it is necessary 
for the editor to “know his audi- 
ence,” you can see how a strong bond 
of respect and friendship can be built 
up over a period of years. 


Men Are Peculiar 


Bruce Barton has said that a man’s 
interest is divided as follows: First, 
himself; second, his family; third, his 
business. You may challenge this 
ranking and say that a man’s family 
is his first interest; that men whose 
first interest is in themselves are few. 
Well, let’s look at the experience of 
an advertiser in the general magazine 
held. four advertisements. 


Two 


Here are 
have a selfish appeal and the 
other two, unselfish. 

Testing proved that the selfish ap- 
peal of providing retirement and se- 
for the father rather than for 
pulled more inquiries and 
headline 


curity 
his family 
delivered more sales. One 
was, ““What would become of her if 
something happened to you?” An- 
other was directed ““To men who want 
to quit work some day.” This appeal 
sold ten times as much as the other 
one. This is why 
panies have shifted their strategy, and 
close bond 


their 
The business paper tells the 


insurance com- 


account for the 
papers and 


it may 
between business 
reader s. 


reader how to make more money. 


Business papers stand today as a 


proven medium tor disseminating news 


to a given market, and by the same 
token, business paper advertising is 
a successful device for disseminating 
news about a product or service, in- 
creasing sales, developing markets and 
establishing leadership for a product 
or its maker. Generally speaking, 
there are two types of business paper 
advertisers: 

1. Those who are exclusive users 
of the business press. Their business 
is such that general magazines, radio 
or newspapers cannot contribute in 
proportion to the amount that would 
be needed to do a job. Therefore, 
they rely solely on the business, in 
dustrial or trade press to carry their 
message to their clients and prospects 

2. Advertisers who use business 


papers in combination with other 


forms of advertising. Business pape! 


advertising is but part of a broa 
advertising program. 
Lessons from Others 

A dollar spent in the _ busines 


press is the same kind of dollar spent 
in newspapers, magazines or radi 
Unless it is treated with care w 
not produce results. Therefore the 
planning and preparation of individ 
ual advertisements in the busines 
press deserve the application ol 
effort and skilled craftsmanship « 
parable to those assigned to ar 
jor campaign. 


The fact that 


. 1 
many of th 
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Daringly raided by an American air force from 
an Egyptian base a thousand miles away, the 
refining center at Ploesti suffered repeatedly 
under devastating bomb loads. There is no 
“maybe” in the statement that Ploesti oil fields 
and refineries are a ruined, demolished mess. 

And Ploesti is just one of many oil fields in 
Many parts of the world that will have to be 
rehabilitated after the war. This will be a job in 
which hundreds of American manufacturers 


will partic ipate. 


WORLD PETROLEUM, 





ai 


How much of YOUR equipment will be 
needed when the Ploesti fields are recondi- 
tioned? How much will be needed in Borneo, 
Burma, or in the scores of other shattered oil 
fields and refineries the world over? It is not 
too early to begin your post-war plans now 
because top oil executives everywhere already 
have started THEIR planning. Others are 
beyond the “plan stage’”—they are actually 
buying and warehousing equipment for ship- 


ment at the proper time. 


2 WEST 45TH @ NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


Read By Oil Executives Everywhere 
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You can get together through the pages of 
WORLD PETROLEUM. 





WORLD PETROLEUM, oil indus- 
try’s magazine of management is read 
by men of authority in all divisions of 
the industry. It covers the drilling, the 
producing, the refining and transporta- 
tion ends of the business. It reaches the 





men who actually buy. Its format, its 
circulation, its editorial coverage make 
it an outstanding advertising medium 


for your products. 
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ices which furnish information to ad- 
vertisers in other media are not avail- 
able to business paper advertisers is 
no reason why we cannot take advan- 
tage of some of the findings in these 
other fields to make our program 
more effective. Let’s take the sub- 
ject of circulation. In the business 
paper field, these two questions con- 
stantly arise: 

1. Is complete coverage more de- 
sirable than part coverage? 

2. Is ABC or paid circulation more 
desirable than CCA or controlled cir- 
culation? 

I have found little relation between 
the coverage of a publication and its 
value or sales response. The leading 
magazines from a circulation stand- 
point do not always carry the largest 
advertising volume. Furthermore, dis- 
criminating advertisers do not always 
seek the publications which have the 
largest circulations and the lowest rate 
per thousand readers. 

ABC figures as of June 30, 1943, 
showed that Time was lowest in cir- 
culation and highest in cost per page 
per 1,000 among 18 magazines which 
were analyzed. Yet Time was first 
in volume of advertising in 1943. If 
we bought circulation alone, some of 
the leading publications in the gen- 
eral field would never exist. Time is 
an example. Advertisers who use this 
magazine do so for reasons other than 
circulation and cost. 


The same thing is true of the news- 
paper field. The New York Times 
ranked fourth in circulation in 1943 
among eight New York dailies, but 
it was the leader in advertising linage. 


Market Is First 


All of this is evidence that nothing 
can take the place of a good market. 
If a publication covers a field which 
the advertiser wants to reach, the ad- 
vertiser invariably discovers and uses 
this publication, even though it 
reaches a relatively small audience. 
1 feel, therefore that complete cover- 
age is not essential to a_ successful 
Campaign, and that circulation and 
rates are simply signposts to guide us 


in selecting the proper media. 


What about paid versus controlled 
circulation? I am a director of the 
ABC and one would think that I have 
a leaning toward paid circulation. I 
have, and so has every other adver- 
tiser in fields where paid circulation 
furnishes the best magazine. But 
show me a free circulation paper 
which has a better standing in its 
held than the paid magazine, and I 


will buy that book. 


A paper must be strong editorially, 
if it is to interest the individual who 
is supposed to read it. It must be 
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strong to interest the reader, even 
though he pays for it, but it must 
be stronger to interest the reader who 
has made no effort, in terms of an ex- 
penditure, to obtain it. 

Of the 1,196 trade and industrial 
papers listed in one directory the cir- 
culations of 274 are audited by the 





Ben Duffy, who presented this analysis to the 
Central New York Industrial Advertisers 
Accnciation in Rochester recently 


ABC and of 159 by the CCA, while 
763 publications are unaudited. 

But while it is true that the busi- 
ness paper field has a great number 
of unaudited papers, it is also true 
that these unaudited papers are of 
minor importance. 

Some years ago a space buyer in 
one of the leading advertising agencies 
asked two questions: 

1. What are the ten outstanding 
trade and technical publications? 

Seventy-five per cent of the replies 
named ABC publications, 12.8 per 
cent, CCA papers, and 12.2 per cent, 
unaudited publications. 

2. What are the leading publica- 


tions in fifteen different business 
paper fields? 
ABC papers were named by 93.1 


unaudited 
Only one 


per cent of the replies; 
papers by 6.0 per cent. 
CCA paper was mentioned. 


Editor at Wheel 


Thus, it is apparent that buyers 
of advertising space prefer audited 
publications. But let me again em- 
phasize that the editor is at the steer- 
ing wheel. In the final analysis, the 
determination of reader interest lies 
in the hands of the editor and not in 
the amount of money paid by the 
subscriber. 

Radio advertisers do not worry be- 
cause the listener pays nothing, but 
has only to flick a dial to get his 
favorite program. Here we find un- 
trammeled discrimination. The se- 
lection of one program over another 
does not depend upon price, because 
all are free. 


But you know how the program 
listening pattern varies. And so it 
is with magazines, whether they be 
business, general, or farm. It is not 
enough to get the magazine into the 
home or office; it must contain some 
value to induce the reader to open it 
and read it. Then, and only then, 
does the advertising start to produce. 

Is there any relationship between 
the number of inquiries and the ad- 
vertising value of a publication? 

In an analysis of 21 magazines, we 
found that “A” ranked first both in 
cost per inquiry and cost per ale, 
Magazine “B” ranked second in cost 
per inquiry, but 15th in cost per sale. 
The magazine which ranged seventh 
in Cost per inquiry was second in cost 
per sale. Magazine “C” ranked third 
both in cost per inquiry and per sale. 
Magazine “D” ranked fourth in cost 
per inquiry, but fifth in cost per sale, 
while the magazine which ranked 
ninth in cost per inquiry was fourth 
in cost per sale. 

In the business paper field, we would 
rather buy a book on the basis of 
editorial value than because of the 
mail it yields. 

There are no standards which can 
apply to all media. If one believes 
that paid circulation is the only true 
indication of reader interest, he would 
in some cases be at a loss to buy a 
paid book which would give him as 
much value as a free one. 


Value of Position 


Business paper advertisers probably 
know less about the value of position 
than any other factor. The impor- 
tance of such information is indicated 
by a survey of The Saturday Evening 
Post which showed that observers per 
dollar range from 380 for back cover 
to 185 for an out-of-position two- 
color page. In other words, one ad- 
vertiser got more than twice as much 
per dollar as the other. 

In the radio field, the Fitch Band- 
wagon held a relatively high audience 
as long as it was sandwiched in be- 
tween Jack Benny and Charlie Me- 
Carthy. When summer replacements 
for Benny and McCarthy arrived, the 
Bandwagon dropped off—21.2 to 6.). 
When October rolled around and the 
two popular programs returned © 
the air, the Bandwagon immediately 
jumped to 14.0. 


If position in other media im- 
portant, it may be assumed that post 
tion in a high traffic section of a bust- 
ness paper is worth striving for. Lets 
be careful, however, not to let posi- 
tion sway us too much. A boo vith 
little advertising can offer a verter 
position than one with a lar vol- 

(Continued on page 130 
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MA eYE RCORD DECALS plate. O.W. 1. does not 


sell this Export Seal. 
Purchase may be made 
from a source of the ex- 
Millions of non-lend-lease items exported throughout the world, porter's own choice. 
a basis for incalculable wartime and postwar goodwill—now can be ee 
uniformly identified as ‘“‘made in the U.S.A!" — with this new, 
official red, white and blue Export Seal designed and recommended 
by the Office of War Information. 

Investigate Meyercord Decals for the reproduction of Export 
Seals or combination Seals and regular trademarks or nameplates. 


we m am wwe ne we eee ae eee moe ee 





They provide highly legible product identification that last for the MADE BY 
life of the product. They save time, cost, weight and metal, and re- ACME PRODUCTS co. 
quire no screws or rivets for application. They are durable, washable, CHICAGO, ILL., U.S.A. 
and can be produced in any size, colors or design . . . for application Ee 

a ° , : The nameplate illustrated demonstrates one 
on rough, smooth or crinkled surfaces of any known commercial of many ways in which the O. W. I. Export 


material. Billions are used all over the world. Seal may be combined with your own trade- 
vain Baia <i - mark economically with Meyercord decals. 
Tell the world “It’s from the U.S.A.”’...and use Meyercord Decals 


for low-cost reproduction of a multi-language program of product 


This advertisement is published in cooperation with the 
Office of War Information. Full information regarding 


identification. Let us suggest combinations of the Seal with your O.W.1.'s Export Seal Program may be obtained by 
7 ta react , writing to: Special Promotion Division, Office of War 
own trademark. No obligation. Address Dept. 71-6 Information, 250 W. S7th St., New York (19), N. ¥. 


Ke MEYERCORD CO. 


5323 WEST LAKE STREET . CHICAGO (44) ILLINOIS 
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How Do You Keep Your Mailing 
Lists Up To The Minute ? 


@ A recent item in “Link Belt News,” 
published by the Link-Belt Company, 
Chicago, is a reminder of the peren- 
nial problem of maintaining mailing 
Today, paper is 
and judicious use is a patriotic duty, 
the matter of wasted mail material is 


lists. when scarce 


even more im port ant. 


But what to do about it, is the 


question on the lips of users of direct 


mail. 
Many methods have been used, 
among them return post cards in- 


cluded with each mailing; a message 
on the envelope for the post office to 
follow; having salesmen report 
changes; separately mailed check-up 
post cards with return card included, 
sent to all names, and of course, spe- 
mailed. 


cial reference in the piece 
This is a practice used to consider- 
able extent in house organs. 

Today there are patriotic reasons 


which should make recipients con- 
scious of the need for codperation. 
But probably too few of them really 
feel their help is necessary, unless, as 
in the case of paid subscriptions, the 
person is aware of not getting what 
he paid for. 

But in the case of advertisers dis- 
tributing and other 
useful literature which is sent free, it 
is rather unusual for a recipient to 
notify the sender of a change of ad- 


house organs 


dress. 

To help combat the problem, “Link- 
Belt the patriotic 
urge, editorially, as a basis for encour- 


News” is using 


aging readers to notify them of 
changes. This quotation from the 
current appeal illustrates how it is 
done: 


“We ourselves are observing more 
keenly 
ceive duplicates of this or that house 


how it happens that we re- 


direct mail matter, 
It is 


organ or piece of 
and we are writing the senders. 
duty to effect 


our patriotic Savings 


wherever possible. 
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The Four Steel Castings 


that Made History! 


$7 STEEL SRTECH RING 





Some of the “hush-hush” having been lifted from its war activities, Ohio Steel Foundry 

Company has issued a booklet carrying this dramatic three-color cover. Distributed through- 

out heavy metal industries, the book tells the vital war-role of cast steel breech rings. Pic 

tured on the firing line are the four cast rings whose development broke a serious bottle- 

neck in gun production by replacing the slower forging process with casting and changing 
ordnance specifications 


“Saving the ‘Link-Belt News’ as so 
much paper in your waste basket isn’t 
sufficient. We realize that paper makes 
pulp for more paper. But let’s make 
the saving before an issue is printed. 

“We really don’t know ‘How to 
Keep a Mailing List Up to the Minute’ 
—without your constant assistance, 
and we shall surely appreciate all the 
help you can give us.” 

The envelope in which the “News” 
is mailed, contains a separate re- 
minder. This message is changed reg- 
ularly to keep it new. Here’s how it 
was printed in the current issue: 

LET’S HELP 
THE POST OFFICE! 

Before opening, take just a mo- 

ment, please, to check your name 

and address. If it is not 100% 


correct, make whatever changes 

are necessary right on this en- 

velope, and mail it back to us. 

Be sure to give postal zone num- 

ber, if you have one. 

Undoubtedly there will be a con- 
siderable measure of success from this 
extra emphasis, yet it won’t be long 
until the old trouble recurs. 


real- 


Everybody using direct ma 
izes that maintenance of lists 1s 4 
never-ending problem, and in »rmal 
times, is probably reconciled to 1 con- 
tinuous struggle. Again, perhaps 3 
reduction in sales promotion n lings 
has caused many users to si! back 


and wait for the war to end »cfore 
doing anything about the problem. 
But there are still a great man) 
people who are trying to maintain 
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EQUIPMENT: MATERIALS - PROCESSES 


— 





. 


In the United States, New Equipment Dicest 
keeps buying and specifying officials in 


32 branches of industry well informed of 


“What's New” in products, equipment, 


processes, materials and industrial litera- 
ture. Revista INDUSTRIAL supplies this same 


valuable service in all of Latin America! 





Affiliated with the Pe 


ENTON BUILDING © CLEVELAND 13}. OHIO 
Y YORK (17): 16 East 43rd Street - PHILADELPHIA (43): 4618 Larchwood Ave. - CHICAGO (11): 520 N. Michigan Ave. - LOS ANGELES (4): 130 N. New Hampshire Ave. 
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BOOSTING THE WAR PRODUC TION CURVE 
@® ELECTRIC TOOLS 


Sales Promotion 


Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company uses window 
war production. Behind the foreground of drills, 





curve from month to month 





lists and are seeking ways of doing 
the job better. They are also par- 
ticularly conscious of the great difh- 
culty that will arise when the war 


ends and men gO into other jobs. 


If you are one of those who are for- 
tunate enough to have an especially 
responsive audience—one that will 
tell you quickly of changes of address 
—your troubles will soon right them- 
selves. 

INDUSTRIAL MARKETING is making 
a study of the problems of list main- 
tenance with the thought in mind of 
presenting ideas that will be helpful 
to all list users. 

Because your codperation can help 
in making this effort most successful, 
we suggest that as a first step, you 
tell us: 

What you have done to keep your 
lists up to date to save paper NOW. 

How you plan to handle the prob- 
when the 


lems of list corrections 


war is over. 
The latter 
unnecessary at first 


statement may seem 
glance, but re- 
member—when the war ends, there 
will be wholesale changing of men 


and jobs, particularly from plants 


production. 
for handling 


now engaged in war 
Thus, unless some plan 
corrections in a quick and orderly 
manner is started now, you are likely 
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to have a terrific amount of waste in 
your mailings. 

To help you INpusTRIAL MARKET- 
ING will publish regularly, examples 
handled 


of how the problem is being 


by other direct mail users. 


New Sino-American 
Automotive Dictionary 
Recognizing the 
portant part that transportation will 
play in the industrial and cultural de- 
velopment of postwar China, the Mar- 
mon-Herrington Company of Indian- 
builders of all-wheel-drive 
automotive vehicles, is making what 
it believes will be a substantial con- 
tribution to a better understanding 
between the Chinese and American 
the prepara- 
tion of an E nglish-Chinese automotive 


increasingly im- 


apolis, Ind., 


peoples by underwriting 


dictionary. 

The. book which consists of 252 
pages listing almost 10,000 automo- 
tive and related terms and phrases 
with their Chinese equivalents, is in- 
tended to serve the interests of the 
entire automotive industry of Amer- 
ica and to help in promoting an ex- 
panded automotive trade between 
China and the VU. S. 

The new dictionary has been in 
course of preparation for over a year. 
The task of research, compilation of 





display to show the 10,000 persons passing its headquarters daily how its tools are boosting 
reamers and grinders is a huge chart with moving red lights depicting the war production 


names and terms and the translation 
into Chinese has been done by Calvin 
C. Chang, with the codéperation of 

Alfred Campbell, vice-president of 


the company. After translation, the 
Chinese words and characters were in- 
scribed by Mr. Chang by hand for 
photographic reproduction. The work 
represents many months of painstak- 
ing toil. 

As evidence of the appreciation of 
the Chinese for this contribution to 
the war effort and their future tech- 
nical development, His Excellency Dr 
Wei Tao-ming, Chinese Ambassador 
to the U. S., has contributed a per- 
sonally hand-lettered Chinese titk 
page for the book. 

The book will be distributed free, 
by the Marmon-Herrington Company, 
to Chinese engineering students ané 
engineers in America and to the Chi- 
nese government for distribution i 
China. A quantity will be donated 
to United China Relief for sale by 
that organization in raising funds. It 
will also be distributed to the librames 
of colleges, states and other « lrural 
institutions in both the U. S. and 
Canada. 


Humorous Approach _ 
Effective in Questionnaires 


With an ever-increasing tor cnt 0 


direct mail questionnaires th catem 
ing daily to engulf the desk the 
average business man, it is be ming 
exceedingly difficult to create ffec- 
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Graybar Bidg., New York 17, N. Y. 
755 Boylston St., Boston 
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MORRISON STEEL PRODUCTS. Ine 
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Novel questionnaire developed by Morrison Steel Products Company for distribution to 
dealers and service men in the heating field. Excellent returns vouch for the effectiveness of 
its humorous theme 


Sales Promotion. . 


survived the war, is apparently in the 
mood to demand dependable products 
and positive policies from his post- 
> war sources of supply, and manutac- 


———a———— 


PLEASE TAKE 1A’ 5 mimures To ANSWER 8 QUESTIONS 








wae, \ Le a) turers will do well to determine his 
\fOR F wt problems and arrange their plans ac- 
LO ho - cordingly.” 
rey IGE Simple Promotional Pi 
= ent imple Promotion lece 
Es 6/8 Brings Unexpected Resulis 
¢ OR: ' > } When the advertising department 
¢ €y ¥), Nee of Dresser Mfg. Co., Bradford, Pa., 
i? “a recently produced a very simple, four- 
7 — iF) pe page leaflet designed for no more than 
f gee j** ‘ the reception desk, titled it, Who 
sae 5 xo We Are—What We Make,” and sent 
lap it on its way, no great flurry of en- 
aepenn Oona nee thusiasm and overwhelming demand 
te Te for the little book was expected. 





But to the company’s surprise, not 
long after the leaflet made its ap- 
pearance, the Board of Commerce of 
the community where the company is 
located, requested a large supply. 
Local hotels asked for copies to put 


° on their desks. 


Dresser’s salesmen 





tive form of this nature. Although 
advertising men are aware of the in- 
difference and often resentment with 
which the questionnaire is usually 
greeted, they to believe in 
the value of the information derived 
from it and are loath to relinquish its 


continue 


use. 
Faced with a problem demanding 
specific information, Morrison Steel 
Products, Inc., Buffalo manufacturers 
of pressed steel furnaces, studied the 
means at hand for obtaining that in- 
formation. It wished assurance that 
it was on the right track in design- 
wanted to 
dealers and 


ing its postwar line; it 
know what 
service men had encountered in auto- 
equipment installed 
10 years; what manu- 
objection- 
The direct 


wea k nesses 


matic heating 
within the last 
facturing practices 
able to the heating trade. 


were 


mail questionnaire seemed the logical 
medium. 

The elusive detail was a 
naire design that 
reader cold, then spur him into ac- 


question- 
would stop the 
tion; something that would not bring 
down upon its head the 
“What! Another one!” attitude. This 
logic suggested disarming the reader 
by using “Ye Gads! Another Ques- 
as the headline hook, and 


customary 


tionnaire!” 
from that point, it was an easy step 
to settling upon cartooning as the 
technique. 

Cohen & Roizen, agents for the 
company, worked out the form, using 
a three-color cover, and heading the 
questionnaire proper, “Please take 8 
minutes to answer 8 questions.” 

Gene Brown, the company’s sales 


manager who directed the creation of 
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took large and small quantities to use 
in their various contacts, and returned 


the questionnaire, reported returns of : 
Plant and office personnel 


for more. 


16 per cent, shown to be an excep- . 
carried copies home with them to read. 


tionally high return in comparison 
with other questionnaires distributed 
He added, “I attribute 
the success of this 


The center of all this interest was 
four simple pages, showing pictures 
of a Dresser employe at work, an ex- 
terior view of the plant with a few 


pertinent facts on its history, produc- 


in this field. 
a great deal of 
questionnaire to its humorous form. 
I believe that this interested the 
recipient to the point of determin- 
ing the details. He then established 
that the questions gave him an oppor- 
tunity to offer constructive sugges- 
tions and criticisms. The retailer or 
wholesaler of durable goods who has 


tion, etc., an inside spread featuring 
photographs of its products with a 
few blocks of copy briefly describing 
them, and on the back cover, a list 
of key personnel including salesmen. 
Only two colors were used. 


























1890 as 2 one-man shop to manu 


DRESSER began busnens 
soning invented by Solomon 


tecture « fesitie leet proot pipe 
&. Dresser. The Dresee 
tramportet 
substantial demand which has continued 


oupling solved in large measure the 


n of ges by pipeline and rose im 





medietely onte 
n the ges field pointed the way 
Dresser Couplings 
hemcal and other 
ved hughly 


through the yeers. Success 
to other Geids of opportunity end » 


entered the service of the ol wate 





ndystries, i af of eich they hove pre 
eMiciert. Additional personne! and shop facilities 
have been provided from time te time to tate 
ond todey Dresser 





are of the expanding bus % 
+ the worlds largest producer of fer ble p pe 
couplings ond reper devices 

During recent yee Ovesser hes sponsored 
and eccepted the leadership of « group of 
foreerdtoct ng related ndustries These in 
the order of the entrance into the 
youp oe hinds The fist & mplets me 


couplings, Sittings, reper clamps and oe 





nq end ropelr of practically of binds and wees © 
ever material may be hendied vie pipe 


ore essentially « wries of rings and out of this 





experience has grown the second highly important branch 
fecture, consisting of Rings, Wheels, Frames Ring Assome 
forgings. Rolled, welded and sed from bar, strip, plete, & 
sections. Dresser Rings ere serving in ever increasng eat 
motive eviehon mach'nery and othe ondustres 
Dresser Laboretores and Eng stantly 
ments and far cee producti ab he par 
world of tode 





mee! changing conditions in the fast mor ng 


Inside spread of a simple four-page leaflet designed for routine reception desk by 


Dresser Mfg. Co., and which had an unexpectedly enthusiastic reception 
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Wis Gree Booklet is designed for... 


x Advertising Managers 





* Sales Managers 
* Company Executives 
* Agency Executives 


all who are interested < 
in POSTWAR SALES 





VERY business executive knows that the first In it you will find—among other helpful infor- 
step to a manufacturing and selling program— mation—suggestions for: 


—estimating and charting your new markets 
and potentials 
[any manufacturers have devoted a great deal —securing customer and prospect cooperation 
—outlining a sales and advertising program 
—presenting the plan to your own associates 
... salesmen ... distributors 
—putting the plan into action 


stwar—is a sound and fluid plan. 


{thought and research to this subject as it per- 


tains to their particular products and services. This 


82-page booklet entitled, “HOW TO SET UP A 


PLAN FOR YOUR COMPANY’S POSTWAR In brief, it’s a guide to setting up your own work- 
MARKETS” is based upon the thinking and ex- ing program for new and greater postwar markets. 


We believe you will find it helpful. ) 







perience of a number of these manufacturers. 


~ 






"" 


HEADQUARTERS FOR INDUSTRIAL INFORMATION 


2 
* 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 























----- oe OO 
j Promotion Dept., McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 
TN 330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
us CoupON, Or a request 
on yo i ee } Please see that | get a copy of your booklet: 
head, will bring your copy. “How To Set up A PLAN FoR Your ComPANyY’s PosTwAR MARKETS” 
It's FREE, but the supply | 
is lim | i } 

a CO oe cc chew cee cvs eck eee eh ac UNMIS can eervss ces VOLES. cores vos «eee eee 
PP EMNAGET: <<... cock peep tre ans eel ees hme Pere 5 Piaees ae I s * 
| 
| (ES EEE OE Pe eT OEE 
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Slight difference of opinion apparent 


as Jesse Jones begins to sift evidence 


Statistical Needs of Industry Become 
Burning Issue in Washington 


@ AS IF in response to the plea of 
Vergil D. Reed, voiced in these col- 
umns last month, for release of Gov- 
ernment statistics for guidance of in- 
dustry, Washington was buzzing in 
May with discussion of the type of 
information which would prove most 
helpful, not only as a regular diet, 
but in the postwar conversion period. 

The views of Dr. Reed, former 
assistant director, Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, and now associate director of re- 
search, J. Walter Thompson Company, 
New York, elicited many comments 
from readers of INDUSTRIAL MARKET- 
ING. If these comments are represen- 
tative, they reveal a sharp divergence 
of opinion between users and collectors 
of the statistical material in question. 
Industrial appear to be 


unanimous in favor of restoration of 


marketers 


the Census of Manufactures as a bi- 
ennial Government project, while in 
Washington the consensus seems to 
prevail that a picture of the flow of 
materials and products from supplier 
to consumer would be more valuable 
than the Census of Manufactures in 
its prewar form. 


Asks Further Breakdown 


Some in the industrial field feel that 
refinements and extensions of the Cen- 
sus of Manufactures would be helpful. 
Among these is Keith J]. Evans, ad- 
vertising and sales promotion man- 
ager, Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., 
Chicago, and contributing editor of 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 

“We have always used Census fig- 
ures as a basic guide to our marketing 
effort,” said Mr. Evans, “and were 
disappointed when this service was dis- 
continued. At one time we hoped 
that the Bureau of the Census might 
break its figures down by line of busi- 
ness, size and counties. We realize 
that this cannot be done now, but 
perhaps in the peace to come, an ex- 
tension of the service might be prac- 
ticable.” 

(The 1939 Census of Manufactures 
showed population, number of manu- 
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facturing establishments, wage earn- 
ers, wages, cost of materials, etc., value 
of products and value added by man- 
ufacture, by counties. It also showed 
the number of establishments by in- 
dustry groups for counties and large 
cities. Since all industry is divided 
into 20 groups by the census, each 
group is so inclusive that it leaves 
much to be desired for analytical 
purposes ). 

An illuminating summary was of- 
fered by Dr. Reed himself, who said: 

“Business now has the opportunity 
definitely to do two things: 

“1. Encourage the war agencies to 
release the maximum amount of use- 
ful data they are already collecting. 

“2. Help plan a specific program 
which will at least assure it of four 
indispensable types of information. 
These four minimum items are: 

(a) Production or shipments. 

“(b) Consumption of raw mate- 
rials. 

“(c) Employment and wages. 

“(d) Inventories, preferably broken 
down into raw materials, work in 
process, and finished goods. 

“The president of one of the larg- 
est companies in the United States 
told me that he could have saved his 
company $20,000,000 after the last 
war if he had had dependable infor- 
mation on general inventories.” 

(Little current information on 
inventories is available. The Current 
Statistical Service, Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, issues monthly reports on jobbers’ 
inventories. The 1939 Census of 
Manufactures reported inventories at 
manufacturing plants, exclusive of 
those held in warehouses separated 
from the plants. The Census Bureau 
also issues annual reports on inven- 
tories of about 17,000 independent 
retailers in 34 states). 

Cowan Heads Committee 
The American Marketing Association 


was one of the first to take advan- 
tage of the opportunity. It appointed 
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an industrial marketing committee 
headed by Donald R. G. Cowan, man- 
ager, commercial research division, 
Republic Steel Corporation, Cleveland. 
Mr. Cowan is one of the country’s 
outstanding researchers. 

The May issue of “Domestic Com- 
merce,” published by the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, reported that 
Secretary Jesse H. Jones has initiated 
a movement to determine a program 
of industrial statistics necessary as a 
guide to government and _ industry 
during the difficult conversion period 
and the subsequent postwar era, by 
designating a committee within the 
Department. He also invited repre- 
sentatives of other important Gov- 
ernment departments to meet with the 
Commerce committee. These repre- 
sentatives were asked to advise as to 
the character and extent of the sta- 
titical program for servicing their 
needs. 

Secretary Jones told the joint meet- 
ing that conversion from war to 
peace, would, in his opinion, be a 
greater problem than had been con- 
version from peace to war. He said 
that responsibility for providing sta- 
tistical guidance was one of the great- 
est ever placed on the Department. 

The Inter-Department committee 
named by the Secretary included six 
representatives of the Bureau of the 
Census and the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce and three repre- 
sentatives of the Secretary’s office. 

The viewpoint of the Department 
of Commerce is reflected in this state- 
ment: 

“After the war industries will be 
compelled to give more thought and 
study to distribution than ever before. 
With this major emphasis on matters 
of distribution the Department be- 
lieves that industrial statistics, as well 
as other business statistics, must pro- 
vide more marketing information. The 
need is to determine at what po:nts 
to measure the flow of materials and 
components through manufacturing 


(Continued on page 142) 
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and Ghost Towns 


construction men, if you would sell the construction market.”’ 


the sand stretches of eastern Colorado, or the muddy 
cotton fields of Mississippi, or the neatly wooded slopes 
of Ohio, or toward that lovely, langorous Bayou Teche 
country.****” (See ‘And Far Away’, Engineering News- 
Record, March 31, 1927) 

If you require more than one testimony to be con- 
vinced, we refer you to “Tribute to A Construction 
Town" (Engineering News-Record, May 25, 1940) 
wherein Mrs. Marjorie Ellis describes that part of her 
life as an engineer's wife as follows: “The excitement 
and urgency of another big construction job drew us all 
together from various parts of the country, and our 
town rises as quickly as it will vanish." 

And as these towns vanish, so goes your ever elusive 
BUYING INFLUENCE. So we again say to you adver- 
tisers of construction products: “If you would sell your 
products to the construction. market, you must sell con- 
struction men...and you must follow them wherever 
they may go. . . from job to job. 


HOW TO REACH THE MEN YOU MUST SELL 


There are various ways of reaching construction men— 
the men you must sell. The best way is by personal contact. 
But have you enough salesmen to reach the important 
buyers on jobs so widely dispersed as in the construction 
industry? If you are so fortunate, consider the difficulties of 
crashing front office barriers, getting behind closed doors 
where secret planning for the military is being done today, 
and the planning and specifying is being developed for 
tomorrow's construction jobs. 

Your advertising in Engineering News-Record and 
Construction Methods will not only give much needed help to 
your salesmen in overcoming some of these difficulties, but it 
will reach more of these men at one time, more economically. 

Consider with pencil and paper, if you will, the cost of 
reaching, through your salesmen just the 23,197 readers 
of Engineering News-Record and Construction Methods 
who changed their position and locations during 1943. Then 
consider the very negligible cost of three-quarters of a cent 
per subscriber to reach, not only this number, but a total of 
over 56,000 engineers and contractors. 

And just in case you are thinking that many of these 
teaders may not be presently interested in your product— 
consider this: That no matter what the job may be on 
which these men may be working, or how they may be 
classified because of their respective jobs, they are first and 
foremost, engineers and contractors. To them is given the 
Privilege, the task and responsibility to create and build 
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those structures necessary to the progress of humanity. 
They may be highways one day, huge dams or buildings 
the next, canals, bridges, waterworks or sewage plants, but 
no matter, they are one and all, within the scope of engi- 
neered construction—the field served by Engineering News- 
Record and Construction Methods. Therefore, construction 
men whom you may not think of as your customers or 
prospects today, will most likely be a part of your market 
tomorrow, and more of them can be reached more effec- 
tively in Engineering News-Record and Construction 
Methods than any other way. 


HOW TO SELL THESE MEN 


While you still have that pencil in hand, consider how 
you will sell these men after you have reached them. En- 
gineers, you know, by virtue of their profession, are dif- 
ferent, as the following quotation from “And Far Away” 
indicates. 

“It is true that by the nature of his training and 
thinking habits he sticks to facts. There is no 
compromise. A thing is or is not. Reason, logic, 
proof are keynotes of his mental processes. His 
is one of the most exact of sciences. Where I 
leap to conclusions, my busband asks bimself—Is 
this true? Why? Does it Prove?—before bis de- 
cision is made. And once made that decision is 
as firm as the concrete with which be deals.” 

We, who come in personal contact with hundreds of en- 
gineers and contractors, would say that this wife knew her 
husband well. So if you would sell these men, mark well 
what this woman has said. 

To those of you who are just making our acquaintance, 
we have prepared numerous aids to help and guide you in 
preparing-copy that will sell construction men. Check the 
coupon below, they are free for the asking. 





















Can Engineering Principles be Applied 
to Industrial Marketing? 


By FENTON B. TURCK and WILLIAM E. HILL 


Il. Corporate Accounts 


In the minds of most people, sell- 
ing means a sale made by an individ- 
wal to an individual. 

This concept of the sales relation- 
ship is unfortunate, if it results in 
neglect of the economies and stability 
that are inherent in the corporate 
account, 

The characteristics of a corporation 
may be marshalled into a corporate- 
account phase of selling which results 
in stable, profitable distribution ar- 
rangements of very great value. 

The personality of a corporation 
does exist. We know it by such words 
as good will, corporate policy, organ- 
ization. 

Every corporation has a number 
of steady repeat customers. These 
old reliables are the result of the fact 
that the management of one company 
knows and respects the other and con- 
sciously or unconsciously gives first 
consideration to the goods or services 
of these permanent customers. In 
a number of instances detailed costs 
have been developed which have di- 
rectly shown the desirability of such 
established corporate accounts. 


A review of the history of corpo- 
rate accounts with many companies, 
however, indicates the purely acci- 
dental and chance development of this 


type of business. 


A study of 20 companies having 
a preponderance of corporate accounts 
contrasts vividly with 20. other 
corporations whose sole interest has 
been dollar-volume business, without 
regard to source and continuity. The 
dollar-volume group suffered unmerci- 
fully with each slight recession in 
trade conditions, while the companies 
stressing corporate accounts main- 
tained a steady growth. 


In the case of one company, the 
selling cost per dollar of sales for cor- 
porate customers is one-tenth of the 
over-all selling cost of “here today, 
gone tomorrow” business of the same 
company. The relative stability of 


the corporate accounts 18 a great asset. 


The management of this corpora- 
tion in 1928 became thoroughly con- 
vinced of the advantages of corporate 
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This is the second instalment 
in a series by Messrs. Turck & 
Hill which originally appeared 
in “Mechanical Engineering.” 


The first was published in these 


pages last month. 











accounts and made plans to build up 
this type of business. 

In three years, through a concen- 
trated effort by the management, 
60 per cent of the company’s an- 
nual sales volume was on a corporate- 
account basis. One account, which 
yielded $26,000 per year when the 
plan was started, grew into a corpo- 
rate account representing a consistent 
business of $300,000 per year. Many 
other accounts showed similar relative 
progress. 


Planning for Results 


The principal tools used by this cor- 
poration to establish its corporate ac- 
counts were: 

1. A wholehearted decision to con- 
centrate on the cultivation of corpo- 
rate accounts. This policy sustained 
the necessary investment in talent and 
effort required of management and 
operating forees. 

2. A six-months’ review of all im- 
portant sources of business with the 
objective of selecting the most de- 
sirable repeat customers. 

3. A careful analysis of each ac- 
count to determine the obstacles that 
had to be met in order to convert the 
customer or prospect into a corporate 
account, 

4. The matching of these ob- 
stacles with what the corporation 
could offer on an organized basis, such 
as engineering assistance; mutual ex- 
change of business; design or adapta- 
tion of product to meet specific re- 
quirements; codperative promotion 


of product; warehousing; delivery or 
service innovations giving new com- 
petitive advantages to the customer; 
financial or credit assistance. 

§. Complete selling coverage by 
management and operating personnel 
in order to assure a thorough knowl- 
edge of the product and service re- 
quirements of the account. 

6. Where the long-term advantages 
appeared to justify the effort and ex- 
pense, treating each account as an 
individual distribution objective. 

7. Adjustment of the sales organ- 
ization so that particular individuals 
serviced the account in any part of 
the country regardless of sales ter- 
ritories. 

8. All departments of the corpo- 
ration coéperating in the establish- 
ment and maintenance of each corpo- 
rate account. 

Undoubtedly, most companies ap- 
preciate the value of corporate ac- 
counts. However, few corporations 
have undertaken a deliberate organ- 
ized effort to build up this type of 
permanent business. 

Stabilized sources of business can 
be developed through engineering 
procedure. The result is repeat cus- 
tomers with economy and lowered 
costs of distribution. 


Ill. Stabilizing Demand for Capital 
Goods 


The year 1932 was fearsome for 
manufacturers of major equipment; 
1933, in most cases, was little better, 
if not worse. Surprisingly, one man- 
ufacturer of plant equipment reported 
here made a profit in 1933, a yeaf 
of extremely low industrial produc- 
tion. Furthermore, throughout the 
depression, this company paid at ‘cast 
a partial dividend every single yea 

Orders in this industry in 1932 
were practically nonexistent and the 
major competitor of this compan) 
only now clearing up arrears on 
preferred stock. There also was the 
machine tool company that was re 
duced in that year to a single order 
in its ‘shop—just ome order. 
then were so many orders obt 
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Ben exclusive feature (Title Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 
of The United States News... TOMORROW 
is a look ahead. What's coming in the way 
of government action? How will it affect my 


business? What is indicated for my Industry 





—my Profession? . . . 200,000 important people 
| post themselves each week on what is liable 


lanuractuaine co. | tO happen to their interests TOMORROW. 








>Tomorrow 


Every week and week after week 
the important news of national 
affairs is spot-analyzed in pic- 
tures, Pictograms and in simple 


English—-clear, crisp, concise. 





niel ishley, Vice President 


in charge of Advertising 





NEWS OF NATIONAL AFFAIRS — more than ever important in the periods that lie ahead 
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Executives of "The Iron Age” inspect Bell Aircraft Corporation, Buffalo. Left to right, William 
Reed, assistant advertising manager of Bell; C. H. Ober, New York manager of "The Iron 
Age"; Peirce Lewis, Detroit manager; H. K. Hottenstein, Chicago manager; W. G. Schnell, 
executive vice-president, Russell T. Gray, Inc., Chicago agency; C. S. Baur, vice-president and 

general manager, “The Iron Age,’ 


by this manufacturer in such a period 
of dearth? 

Its plans had been laid well in ad- 
vance of the 1929 break—perhaps 25 
years before that time. Purchased in 
1894 in bad financial condition, the 
company had the blessing of new 
management, around 1900, that rec- 
ognized the importance of stabilizing, 
as far as possible, the demand for its 
capital goods. There was no eco- 
nomic musconception of the suscepti- 
bility of this industry to general busi- 
ness conditions and the relative 
inelasticity of demand for their prod- 
ucts. Rather, this management was 
realistically 
famine” characteristics of its business 


aware of the “feast or 


—to the extent that it did something 
about them. 


Plans Far Ahead 


For years it had built the business, 
customer by customer, corporate ac- 
count by corporate account, to estab- 
lish a primary relationship with the 
small number of well-financed and 
diversified accounts in its highly con- 
centrated market. It staffed its or- 
ganization with the most capable men 
in its field and pursued a rigorous pol- 
icy of management control to present 
the most effective engineering-trained 
negotiators to handle the multiple 


purchasing influences in its direct 
sales with its customers. Furthermore, 
tt diversified its lines with companion 


products. 
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at the stick of the F-39 Airacobra 


On this rock base, the company 
systematically sold its major accounts 
a new habit of buying their major 
plant equipment. Each customer was 
sold on budgeting its specific require- 
ments at least a year ahead, instead 
of spot buying. In certain cases, cus- 
tomers were sold on programming 
purchases as much as five years ahead. 
This crystallization in the customer’s 
mind of the necessity of planning and 
budgeting ahead its equipment pur- 
chases has the effect of setting up 
business in good times that will not 
totally disappear in bad. To facilitate 
this procedure, the company’s sales 
engineers do the following: 

1 Study the customer’s manufac- 

@ turing, engineering, and purchas- 
ing departments, according to an or- 
ganized selling plan. They familiarize 
themselves completely with the per- 
sonnel and with the equipment needs 
and the operations of the account. 

2 Create an understanding of ob- 

- equipment by 
installation 
of new equipment would create sav- 


solescence in 


showing customers how 


ings in production costs. 
3 Build executive support in the 

s account for advance budgeting 
of equipment through a departmental- 
ized top-management coverage pro- 
cedure. 

In 1932 and again in 1938, this 
policy paid off. Instead of abandon- 
ing all equipment purchases, its loyal, 











well-diversified and well-financed cus- 
tomers continued to place some orders, 
however small, as a result of ther 
advance-budgeted programs. 

At the peak of war output in 1944, 
with industrial production at an 4|| 
time high, the company is busy help- 
ing its customers plan ahead their 
postwar equipment-purchase _ pro- 
grams. The only limitation to this 
all-out scientific procedure of stabi- 
lizing demand for capital goods is 
the scarcity of engineers experienced 
in distribution. 

Planned budgeting of customers’ 
future requirements will help to stabi- 
lize the “feast or famine” character- 
istics of the ca pital-goods business. 


IV. Marketing Budgets 


Accurate forecasting of the vol- 
ume of business that may be antici- 
pated is essential to the sound and 
economic operation of a company. 
This essential in applying engineering 
management to distribution can de- 
crease production costs, improve mar- 
keting programs, stabilize 
ment, and increase profits. 

With such vital elements at stake, 
the ordinary method of operation is 
to send out inquiries to the district 
heads of sales for their estimates, on 
a monthly or quarterly basis. Nat- 


employ- 


urally such estimates are heavily col- 
ored by any salesman’s wishful think- 
ing. Usually, the district estimates 
are developed by inquiries to the trade. 
The home office then assembles this 
“considered judgment” from the field 
and adjusts to past results with the 
assistance of an economist or statisti- 
cian. The sales budget is then built 
around these estimates and is presented 
at the general sales meeting. 


Based On Facts 


As a result of this method, un- 
foreseen circumstances often develop 
which undermine the confidence of 
the management in the accuracy ol 
If it has been too 
optimistic, plants are shut down to 


the sales budget. 


await developments. If the budgets 
have been too conservative, there 1s 
a scramble to increase production, 
with dangerous increases in inventory. 

Whatever the procedure, the fact 
is apparent that the sales budget, 4s 
developed by usual methods in dis- 
tribution, is opinion and, as such, does 
not offer a sound basis of confidence 
for steering a corporate course. Lack 
of true knowledge of the type and 
volume of business that can be an- 
ticipated represents a major fa:lure 
in distribution methods. 


In éontrast to the above, the ex- 


ample of a well-known corporation 
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Specific Engineering Tables and Charts. 
Buyers’ Directory of Supplies, Materials and Equipment. 


Handy, practical information for use in conferences when your 


plans for new processes or expansion are in the making. 


Catalogs of Producers and Distributors of Supplies, Materials 
and Equipment addressed specifically to glass, enamel, pottery, 
refractories and clay products men—you will prefer it to wading 


through scattered individual general catalogs. 


Finger tip information that eliminates the necessity of maintain- 
ing separate individual catalog files which seldom prove to be 
up-to-date anyway. 


INDUSTRIAL PUBLICATIONS, Inc. °"**,¥2n Boren Stee 


(Also publishers of Ceramic Industry and Brick and Clay Record) 
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should be followed by others. This 
company budgets its full year’s oper- 
ations on exact quantitative analysis, 
based upon completely factual and 
independent information adjusted pe- 
riodically to changing rate of sales, 
inventory, and other pertinent in- 
fluences. 

It was 1921 
led its industry 


when this company 
as the first to meas- 
ure the market on a 
Monthly sales figures by manufac- 
turers’ types were gathered in 31 
states. These became the basis of the 
most minute checks on performance 
of every 


national scale. 


outlet in every county. 
Standard accounting systems became 
compulsory in every outlet at the 
same time. This enabled sales man- 
agers to set up bogies in every depart- 
ment of the business—new products, 
used products, parts, and service— 
and give direction to all corporate 
distribution, production, 
and design efforts. 


financing, 


One outlet, as an example, esti- 
mated by rule of thumb it could sell 
350 units for the coming year in a 
certain territory. The budget, laid 
down by the company’s analytical 
methods, called for 500. It also in- 
cluded the type and size of units and 
the nature of the customers. Opera- 
tions were geared to this basis; the 
outlet stepped up its merchandising 
to this level; and approximately 500 
units were sold. It works both ways. 

The effect of this procedure has 
been profound. Distribution, so an- 
alyzed, dispels much of the darkness 
of the future. 


Measuring the Market 


An elaborate factual technique has 
been perfected to determine the num- 
ber of all the products of the com- 
pany the market will absorb. The 
market potential is first determined 
for each county and populous neigh- 
borhood” in the United States. The 
potential for each community is not 
proportional to the population of each; 
rather,.each local potential is con- 
stantly raised or lowered with local 
conditions, viz., when a highway is 
diverted, an oil well dries up, or other 
factors change. 


Shortly after engineering _ sales 
budgeting was started, the production 
department began to set production 
schedules on the basis of advance sales 
estimates—one month firm and two 
months tentative, as is the practice 
today. This was a complete reversal 
of procedure from the conventional 
practice of manufacturing first and 
then marketing the number produced. 


The national sales potential of one 
division, as an example, was 40 per 
cent of its price class, 800,000 units 
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practical business philosophy 
of the man who founded 


Fe bisshing Company 


McGraw Hill 





How new biography of James H. McGraw, founder of McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, is 
featured in Michigan Avenue window of Kroch's, Chicago's leading book store. The publisher 
is Advertising Publications, Inc. 


a year, from 1936 to 1939. This 
basic potential is the governing factor 
in the number of franchises granted 
by the management for the distribu- 
tion of its products; it also governs 
the location of each outlet and the 
rent it ought to pay; and no outlet 
can be added or replaced unless the 
potential statistically permits. The 
potential is designed to enable the 
9,000 dealers to make 15 per cent 
on their capital over the business 
cycle. 

To compensate for deviations from 
this base potential, a sales expectancy 
is minutely maintained to control 
weekly production of units by vol- 
ume and by type. This may be more 
or less than the potential, depending 
on business conditions. 


Forecast of Sales 


Each outlet reports its sales and in- 
ventory three times a month. Arriv- 
ing at the regional office, these reports 
are summarized and wired to the head 
office. Every ten days the manage- 
ment knows how many units were 
sold the period before and how many 
are in stock. Knowing the current 
rate of sales and the normal seasonal 
movement, future sales are forecast 
for the remainder of the year. This 
forecast weekly shop pro- 
duction, orders to vendors, financing 
and marketing procedure. 

As the entire industry is well re- 
ported statistically, monthly sales of 
each product of each manufacturer 
in the industry are used to supplement 
the company’s ten-day reports. Hol- 
lerith card analyses classify these data 
by every conceivable factor, from oc- 
cupation and location of purchaser to 
amount of cash paid on each sale. 


governs 





These statistical facts provide a record 
and a forecast for all current and 
future operations. 

The result is that this company 
builds a major segment of the indus- 
try. In the tough period, 1929-1936, 
it was “in the black” every year. 
Three competitors were “in the red” 
in seven of the eight years; one lost 
money in five years; while two others 
similarly suffered in four of the eight 
years. 

The savings in costs, by reducing 
error tO a minimum, are tremendous, 
and have had significant influence on 
the social development of the com- 
pany. Finally, the stability of employ- 
ment, as a result of explicit anticipa- 
tion of demand, is a record of ex- 
treme desirability—a reflection of the 
future of engineering management in 
bridging the gap between the well- 
being of the individual employe and 
the industrial plant of the nation. 

Engineering accuracy, when applied 
to the sales budget, results in greater 
confidence to plan ahead, as well as 
operating economies and reduced cost 
of distribution. 





Dods to Codrdinate 
Summerill Promotion 


To codrdinate promotion of its aff tes, 
Summerill Tubing Company, Bridgeport, 
Pa., has appointed John P. Dods director 
of research and advertising for C bia 


Steel and Shafting Company and Fdg 


T. Ward's Sons Company. He wi yn 
tinue in that post for the parent m 
pany 

Mr. Dods will make his headquarters 1” 
Norristown, Pa. The Edgar T. Wares 


Sons Company will continue to 

as sales representative and distributor ! 
the cold drawn bar products of t Ci 
lumbia mill, and the many types 
ular products produced by Summe 
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7H 2,” SAID THE RUBBER MAKERS 


AND THIS IS THE ALUMINA WE GAVE THEM 



















In the Aluminum Ore Company’s 

advertisement prepared by Fuller & 

Smith & Ross the copy reads as if 

one chemical engineer were talking 
sy with another. Look at the flowsheet 
where alumina is made—it is appa- 
rent that the company’s engineers 
themselves need information when 
they buy as well as give it out when 
they sell. It is the constant inter- 
ord change of information that advances 
nd the industry. 


sher 


ners This is a miniature reproduction of a 
ght monthly Chem & Met Pictured Flow- 
sheet. We will be glad to send you a 
collection of reprints covering major 
processing industries. 





















330 W. 42ND ST. NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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How Much Should the 
Advertising Manager Know? 


In the good old days when advertising was not 
considered too important in the life of a com- 
pany selling to industry, the advertising manager 
was strictly a technician, who was usually tucked 
away in an obscure corner and spent his time 
getting out catalogs and then using the cuts in 
his “trade paper” advertising. He was regarded 
as a necessary evil, and frequently knew no more 
about the sales and marketing problems of the 
company than the office boy. 

Today, when advertising is closely integrated 
with sales, distribution and other marketing ac- 
tivities, and the advertising manager plans his 
campaigns to correlate with all other parallel 
activities, he has his finger on the pulse of his 
company’s markets and is expected to know as 
much about products and their applications and 
about distribution policies and methods as any 
other executive of the company. On his shoul- 
ders frequently rest also the general problems of 
public relations, employe relations and other ac- 
tivities which it is hoped will make friends for 
his company and improve its standing and ac- 
ceptance in the community and in the nation. 

Because of the rapid extension of the functions 
of the advertising department, and the broader 
knowledge which is required of a competent ad- 
vertising manager, it is just possible that in some 
cases the fundamentals of successful advertising 
are being neglected. This at least is the belief of 
one successful executive, who insists that while 
maintaining the broad viewpoint of marketing 
which is necessary to proper coordination of ad- 
vertising with sales, the advertising manager who 
forgets that his job is to plan, produce and place 
effective copy is failing in the field which is his 
particular specialty. 

Thus the advertising manager carries the dou- 
ble responsibility of being a master of advertising 
techniques and at the same time developing his 
abilities in other marketing functions which may 
and in most cases will result in his moving on to 
still more important posts in the company organ- 
ization. We know of many companies whose 
presidents were formerly their advertising man- 
agers, and still others whose vice-presidents and 
sales executives started their work in the adver- 
tising department. But while in training, so to 
speak, for greater management responsibilities, 
the advertising manager must still prove his 
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worth in the specialized field to which his de 
partment is primarily devoted. 

We believe there is no real quarrel with this 
viewpoint. We have always insisted that adver- 
tising executives should qualify themselves to 
hold any marketing post, and that they should 
think of themselves as marketing men rather 
than merely advertising technicians. But we also 
agree with the thought that advertising’s grow- 
ing importance demands increased skills in this 
department, and that no executive can know 
too much about the things which make advertis- 
ing work in actual practice. Neither activity 
should be slighted nor neglected. 


Why Industrial 
Campaigns Fail 
We think that J. M. McKibbin and the NIAA 


are to be congratulated on the development of 
the series of slide films which analyze “Seven 
Reasons Why Industrial Campaigns Fail.” This 
program of professional development will be ex- 
tremely helpful, we predict, in visualizing and 
emphasizing the reasons why some industrial ad- 
vertising is ineffective, and in supplying a check 
list of the major elements which contribute to 
less than expected results. 

We have seen these seven points, which were 
reproduced in the May issue of INDUsTRIAI 
MARKETING, checked by some groups of indus- 
trial advertisers, and have been interested to note 
that No. 4 on the list, inadequate appropriations, 
has been stressed by many as a leading factor in 
campaign failures. Our own impression is that 
lack of a good answer to No. 6, “Does my ad- 
vertising help the customer to solve his prob- 
lems?” would probably account for many fail- 
ures, especially during this war-time period. 

We recently had a talk with an industrial ad- 
vertising man who felt that his copy was not 
making a sufficient contribution in brass-tacks 
information to the fields his company is address- 
ing. When we saw the copy we agreed with 
him. Now he is making a field survey, contact- 
ing customers and prospects and learning at first 
hand the kind of problems users are meeting 
with, and determining the sort of information 
which will provide solutions to those problems. 

This is no time for superficial advertising. It 
should come to grips with practical operating 
conditions and difficulties, and make a specific 
contribution by supplying as many of the an- 
swers as possible. 
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Truer than rumor, faster than news 


When, in the second week of May, Selective Service decided on a 
deferment policy that would stand for a while, luck gave Business 
Week the calendar breaks over all other magazines. But a keen nose 
for news gave Business Week the ability to use the breaks. 

Qur Washington editors got the new deferment facts on Wed. the 
10th . . . digested and interpreted them that night in terms of cur- 
rent business executive problems — and the report ‘Draft Shuffle’’ 
was in Business Week roughs Thurs. the 11th, and on its way to readers 
next day. Faster than news! For even the newspapers couldn't handle 
the story till Thursday night and Friday morning editions. 

For the mdnagement-man, matters like the draft are hot matters. 


Business Week gets him the news — and tells it . . . on the double! 
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AND ONE BEST PLACE TO SAY THEM 


Business Week is the one news magazine which is all business, its editors all 
business writers, its readers all business men. Business Week is sold only by 
subscription. And Trend Studies prove that per dollar you can reach more (and 
more) management-men throughout ali business and industry in Business Week 


than in any other magazine. 






THe NEWS-BASE OF MANAGEMENT'S DECISIONS 
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THINGS TO SAY TO MANAGEMENT-MEN 








@ IT’S DIFFICULT these days to 
distinguish between postwar planning 
and postwar wishing, Charles E. Ket- 
tering remarked 

the other night. 
Addressing a pat- 
ents dinner in Chi- 
cago May 9, “Boss” 
said that if one be- 
eves human na- 
ture is going to be 
different after the 
war, that is wish- 





ing, pure and sim- 


Kettering 


ple. The meeting 
was sponsored by 
the Illinois Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. 

General Motors 
Research Corporation was appearing 
in. the guise of chairman of the Na- 


W ashing- 


The director of 


tional Inventors’ Council, 
ton, D. C., and he made a fervent plea 
for continued protection of the inven- 
tor. The man who conceives and 
develops new things, Mr. Kettering 
asserted, needs protection, because the 
first 25 years of his work are always 
the hardest and least fruitful. After 
that, he has a chance to invent some- 
thing really worth while. 

The telephone, the electric light and 
the Diesel engine are examples of this 


tact. 
Troubles of Inventors 


“There have been many other great 
contributions to progress,” said Mr. 
Kettering, “and they all came in the 
second 25 years. We look upon a thing 
in a finished form today and ask, ‘Why 
wasn’t it always that way?’ We can- 
not understand, in view of what we 
know today, why they ever made it 
in its This merely 
shows that it is easy to be smart after 
the fact. When you stood at the place 


original torm. 


where that 
looked forward, there wasn’t anything 


simple model was, and 


to see. 


Mr. Kettering said that he and 
others have been trying for years to 
get a practical definition of “research- 
ers.” The most practicable devised to 
date is that research people are a 
bunch of fellows who don’t know, 


but are willing to try to find out. 


In order to get a rough picture of 
the time required to invent and de- 
velop a new product, Mr. Kettering 
has divided the four 
separate steps. The first is the inven- 
tion, which is from 10 to 15 years 
Experimental 


process into 


ahead of the product. 
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Postwar Planning or Postwar Wishing? 
Asks Incomparable Kettering 





engineering—trying to make it work 
—takes from five to seven years. De- 
sign engineering requires another two 
or three years, and production engi- 
neering takes another one or two. 

Most people want to throw all of 
these ingredients into one pot, stir 
well, and take the finished product off 
the stove. 

At this point, Mr. Kettering came 
up with his second definition of re- 
searchers. 

“They are a bunch of professional 
amateurs,” he explained. “We are 
amateurs because we are doing the 
thing for the first time, and that is 
all any amateur is. We are professional, 
however, because we know we are go- 
ing to have a lot of trouble with it. 

“Unless we do recognize the enor- 
mous difficulty of taking an idea and 
putting it into such a form that the 
public can use it and recognize it as 
progress, we are going to continue to 
become vexed and discouraged. 


Advice to Youngsters 


“Most men want to invent things 
that will function within their life- 
times. Therefore, it is difficult to get 
long-range work started. We have a 
few problems in our research labora- 
tory which have been there for 25 or 
30 years, and I think we are beginning 
to find out what the problems are. 
Maybe in another 40 or 50 years, we 
can get something out of them. 


“Therefore we are hiring a great 
many young men. We say, ‘You get 
married and raise a family, because it 
may take two or three generations to 
do this, and there is no use in depend- 
ing on outsiders to finish it.’ 


“Some people say there isn’t much 
chance for invention now because we 
know pretty much everything. I think 
if we just admit that we know noth- 
ing about anything, we can under- 
stand what’s ahead. 


“We just celebrated 100 Octane 
Week, and we started on 100 octane 
gasoline before the other war. We 
think we may be fighting the next 
war with 200 and the one after that 
with 300, and so on. I don’t mean 
that every time we get another 100, 
we have to fight a war to prove it, 
but we think it is perfectly simple to 
get 300 or 400 octane right now in 
the laboratory. It is going to be some 
time before you get it in airplanes 


“I know a man who has this sign 
in his establishment: ‘If any two peo- 
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ple in this office agree continuously, 
one of them is unnecessary.’ 

“The motto in our own laboratory 
reads: ‘The price of progress is 
trouble.’ If I were to write the future 
of America, I would say that if we 
can keep our sights raised high 
enough, and not be too concerned 
with today’s difficulties, tomorrow we 
can get some new troubles that will 
be magnificent, representing real prog- 
ress. 

“If we don’t want to pay the price 
of human progress, we will have to 
pay a much greater price for standing 
still.” 





Lane Witt Joins 
“Industrial Marketing” 


Lane Witt, formerly manager of valve 
and fitting advertising of Crane ( 

Chicago, has beer 

appointed managing 


editor of INDUSTRIAI 
MARKETING 

Mr Witt, whe 
was with Crane 
19 years, had 
been in charge of 
valve and fitting ad 
vertising since 1941 
He was president ot 
the Chicago Indus 
trial Advertisers’ As 


sociation in 194). 





Lane Witt 
and served as a director of the National 


Industrial Advertisers’ Association in 
1942 and 1943 

He was secretary ol the Chicago Fed 
erated Advertising Club in 1943, relin 
quishing the position because of pressure 
of business. He has a wide acquaintance 
throughout the industrial advertising and 
marketing field He assumed his new 
post May 8 


Riso Ad Director of 
Great American 


Ovid Riso has been appointed adverts 
ing director of Great American Indus 
tries, Inc., New York. He will be respon 
sible for advertising and public relations 
of all divisions of the company, including 
Connecticut Telephone and Electric divi 
sion, Meriden; Ward La France Truck 
division, Elmira, N. Y.; Virginia Ruba 
tex division, Bedford, Va., and R itland 
Electric Products division, Rutland, Vt 

Mr. Riso has been with Young & 
Rubicam, New York agency. He was 
formerly advertising and sales promotion 
manager of the International division ©! 
Radio Corporation of America, Camden 


N. J 


Advertising Papers 
Join for Promotion 

Royal & de Guzman, New York, has 
been appointed to handle a cooperative 


promotion program in behalf of leading 
advertising papers. The sponsors are Aé 
vertising Age, Advertising & Selling 
Printers’ Ink, Sales Management ane 
Tide F 
These publications will shortly De8" 
a series of advertisements discussing ©e™ 


erviie 


mon , objectives, strength of their 
and postwar values. Paul de Guz! 
direct the account 


wil 
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PORTRAIT OF A MOUNTAIN BEING MOVED 


Huge, fat, elephantine is this Diesel 
earth-mover that lifts the face of moun- 
tains—that gorges its maw with earth— 
that lumbers down the road, tilted at a 
crazy angle, as hills are moved and 
valleys are filled. 

Imagine the ever-increasing demand 
for this equipment, and dozens of other 
machines for road, dam and canal 
construction in the post war era. Some 
of it will be Diesel pulled or pushed, 
while still others will operate with 
self-contained Diesel units. Today, a 
mighty Diesel mechanized army gnaws 
its way through barriers, cuts roads 
where mountains stood before, hacks 
airfields out of jungles and clears the 
way for fighting men. The rugged 
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strength of Diesels is on every front 
today—in industry, in transportation, 
on land and on sea. Diesel’s growing 
use in war time, the development of 
countless new applications and the 
training of hundreds of thousands of 
men to new Diesel consciousness makes 
the Diesel field your most important 
post war target. 

It is a target easy to hit with Dresex 
Procress. Here is a potent salesman 
calling every month on thousands of 
selected prospects. They’re men who 
are buying Diesels and accessories 
now, they are the men who will buy 
in the future. They are worth reach- 
ing with your advertising story—and 
what’s more, they will read it because 





Dieset Procress is their recognized 
authority. 

Scan this bird’s-eye view of DiEsEL 
Procress’ Circulation: 

Industrial Power users: Lumber, 
Logging and Petroleum Industry, 
2,555—22.5% ; Transportation: R. R., 
Truck, Bus, Marine, 2,798—24.6%; 
Municipalities and Utilities, 1,772— 
15.7%; Engine and Equipment man- 
ufacturers, 1,872—16.5% ; Consulting 
Engineers and Naval Architects, 816 
—7.2%. 

Which shows that 86.5% of Diese. 
ProcreEss’ circulation is directed to 
the executive buying and specifying 
personnel of users and prospective 
users of Diesel engines and accesso- 
ries. The balance — 13.5% — blankets 
the engineering end of the Diesel 
Industry itself. 


Edited and Published by REX W. WADMAN 
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Job Ahead 


maintaining morale on the home 


tront. 


Must Raise Sights 


But with the approach of peace, 
our advertisers, their agencies and ad- 
vertising managers are going to have 
to readjust their sights and get back 
to their fundamental selling jobs. 
They will have to know their markets 
better than ever; they will have to 
know 
better than ever; they will have to 


their products and their uses 


know their distributors and custom- 
ers better than ever; they will have 
to be able to write selling copy better 
than ever. 

In the struggle for sales and mar- 
kets which lies ahead, we may possibly 
be entering for the first time a period 
of scientific marketing for which we 
have gradually been assembling the 
necessary tools. There are many who 
believe and earnestly preach the doc- 
trine that the same exact engineering 
methods which govern production 
should also be applied to marketing. 
They contend that with proper knowl- 
edge of markets, proper training of 


STEEL MILL~> SMELTER 
FOUNDRY 


WELDING 
MACHINING 
- 
HEAT TREATING 
, | FORGING » STAMPING 
° 


FINISHING 
CLEANING 


TESTING 
INSPECTION 








The basic audience in the metal industry are the men who know metals— the metal experts — 


the metal engineers. 


Take welding. Successful welding is more than modern equipment, ready supplies and trained 
operators. It is such a factor as response of metal to tremendous heat and mounting stress. To 
adjust such factors requires more than a knowledge of welding — it demands a basic knowledge 


of both welding AND metals. 


So it is throughout the production, fabrication, processing and engineering of metals. A broad, 
basic knowledge of metals is the backbone of the metal industry — 


— And the men who hove this basic knowledge are the metal engineers. Sell them and you get 
action. Sell them through the magazine that has made basic metal information its sole business — 
ond reach more than 19,000 metal engineers — through Metal Progress. Make space reservations 


now — call our nearest office. 


METAL PROGRESS. 


7301 EUCLID AVENUE - CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 


A.P. FORD « DON HARWAY 


7301 Euclid Ave. 
Cleveland 3 
Endicott 19}0 


t. WELLS 
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Lumarith transparent cellulose plastic en. 
velope developed by Celanese Celluloid 
Corporation, New York. A large number 
has been ordered by the Army to hold 
individual pay records 















salesmen and distributors and the right 
kind of advertising, results can be 
predicted just as accurately, in terms 
of both volume and costs, as in the 
held of production. 









That day is coming, and it may be 
that the tremendous competition 
which postwar marketing will ex- 
perience will demand the application 
of all the scientific aids to selling that 
we have been able to assemble. Cer- 
tainly it is true that the company 
whose marketing program has been 
carefully planned, and which knows 


that it has selected the best methods 












































of distribution and advertising, will LATING 
not be forced to improvise its selling since + 
strategy on a day-to-day basis, nor ing, Ve 
employ the methods of opportunism ieie 
and expediency. Trend ) 
Business in the postwar world will er 
have to consider more than ever th LATING 
social responsibilities which today’s ful edit 
liberal thinking demands. That calls of the 
for fair treatment of labor, of com- MEATIO 

petitors, of distributors, of consumers. for 
It demands sales and advertising meth- th ong 
ods that are clean and fair, and that ry ry 
are above the criticism either of the Ref: : 
blic rove nt. We are all unige 
pu c or x ernment, + ht a 
hoping for the speedy reduction of VENTIL 

elimination of many wartime com HE 
ATIb 

trols, and also the relaxation of man} N 
ew Yc 





of the regulatory restrictions which 
have been imposed because of th 
weaknesses of some business methods 
in the past. The only way to be suf 
that we shall have a truly competitive 
enterprise system is to deserve it, by 
fair dealings with all with whom ou 
business brings us into contact. 
That is why the correct proach 
to postwar planning in terms of maf 
keting is so tremendously important 
If we plan soundly, and use all @ 
the facilities which are now ailabl 
in research, distribution and advert 
ing, it will be unnecessary, as well # 
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P-TO-THE-MINUTE 
HAT HELP TO MAKE 





“HE IDEAL MEDIUM FOR 
XPANDING MARKET > 








LATING's readers are interested in all these matters, 
since the various functions of Air Conditioning, Heat- 
ing, Ventilating and Refrigeration are closely inter- 
woven and overlapping. 

Trend Reporting of this type is typical of the alert 
editorial policy with which HEATING and VENTI- 
LATING serves its field month by month. This help- 
ful editorial policy, together with complete coverage 
of the important buying factors, combine to make 
HEATING and VENTILATING the preferred medium 
for reaching and influencing the men who "have 
the say" in the design, purchase and installation of 
Air Conditioning, Heating, Ventilating, Piping and 
Refrigeration equipment. Read the quick facts at the 
right, and let us tell you more about HEATING and 
YENTILATING's place in your selling picture. Write: 
HEATING and VENTILATING, 148 Lafayette Street, 
New York 13, N. Y. 


fe 
Wier 
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SERVES A BIG MARKET 


«..@ market that buys the many millions of, dollars’ 
worth of equipment required for the installation of 


‘Heating, Ventilating, Air Conditioning, Piping and Re- 


frigeration systems. In concrete terms: Boilers, radia- 

tors, piping, valves, exhaust systems, unit heaters, con- 

trols, oil Burners, stokers, fans and numerous similar 

items. TODAY that market is -war-geared: Industrial 

plants (aircraft, ordnance, synthetic rubber, etc.) where | 
atmosphere control is needed to facilitate production — 
. . . big military and naval establishments (airports, 

shipbuilding yards, army camps)... millions of tons 

of ships which must be refrigerated for the protection 

of perishable cargoes. TOMORROW—after Victory— 

the market will comprise not only a giant industrial 

machine converted to civilian needs, but also a much 

wider application of atmosphere control to public and 
institutional buildings, hotels, hospitals, theaters, offices. 

A major industry with enormous dollar volume and_ 
great future promise, this market is thoroughly cov- 

ered by HEATING AND VENTILATING, 


REACHES THE MEN “WITH THE SAY” 


..» the men who in peacetime specified equipment for 
civilian applications, who now specify for wartime re- 
quirements, who tomorrow will influence purchases for 
post-war installations, some of which are already in the 
blueprint stage. Specifically: Engineers of industrial 
plants; consulting engineers serving those plants; con- 
tractors who install the equipment; large-building engi- 
neers (hotels, hospitals, offices, etc.); government engi- 
neers; public utility engineers; and others. Concentrat- 
ed coverage of the men who design, specify, buy, install, 
operate—THE MEN WHO CONTROL THE SS Geuaed 
POWER! : - ss ray 


ae ee 4 4 





HEATING 
“NTILATIN 





IONING, REFRIGERATION, PIPING, HEATING, VENTILATION 





















socially undesirable, to employ busi- 
ness methods which might justify ex- 
cessive regulation by government or 


stimulate criticism from consumers 
and the public, on whose approval 
such a restrictive program would ul- 
timately depend. We can’t afford not 
to do our best to establish and main- 
tain the highest possible standards in 
the field of marketing. 

[ have always liked the old story 
of the farmer who was solicited by 
a subscription salesman for a farm 
publication. The farmer leaned against 
a tree and whittled industriously as 
he listened to the exposition of the 


merits of the paper and how much it 
would help him to become a better 


farmer. Finally he shifted to the 
other foot, squirted some tobacco 
juice in the direction of a passing 
hound dog, and remarked, “No, young 
feller, I don’t think I want to sub- 
scribe to your paper. You see, I’m 
not farming now near as well as I 
know how.” 

We all know how to do our jobs 
better than we are doing them. Let 
us marshal our knowledge and our 
abilities for the great task of post- 
war sales planning which confronts all 
of us today. 
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SERVES You ON THE PRODUCTION FRONT 
IN THE MILLS... 


Che Paper Industry and Paper World is an outstanding medium 
for advertisers to the Pulp and Paper Manufacturing Industry, 
because it has highest mill circulation, coupled with the fact that 
Monthly serving the Industry. 


Each issue contains vital editorial matter concerning mill prob- 
lems and practices, together with news 
establishes important contacts with men in the mills who seldom 
are reached by salesmen. 


Advertising in this medium brings information about your prod- 
ucts or services directly 
downward 
power establishes a foundation for you when important decisions 
_ are being made and brings your products to “light” for modern- 
sdver ization and rehabilitation programs. 


Let us picture to you the great possibilities for sales which this 


FRITZ PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


Sing 
Maga K 
essential industry offers. 
SERVING 
THE 
INDUSTRY 
SINCE 
1919 


99 EAST VAN BUREN STREET, CHICAGO. 5. ILL. 





and its unique coverage 


to the executives and other key men 
to skilled workers. This penetrative 
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On What Volume 
Do You Break Even? 


“Where’s your break-even point?’ 


While thousands of questions hay 
been asked of manufacturers via th 
checklist route, this is a vital query 
according to John J. Lawlor, president 
J. R. Hamilton Advertising Ayency 
Chicago. Addressing the Chicag 
Dotted Line Club at its May meet 


ing, Mr. Lawlor said that the volume 


of business paper advertising whic 
will appear immediately after the ces 


sation of hostilities, will depend on th 


answer to this question. 


“One of my clients,” Mr. Lawlo 


said, “does an annual volume of about 
$7,000,000. He summoned me int 
a conference recently, where | foun 
a debate raging on the 
point. A division manager believed 
that the company could break eve: 
on a volume of $1,500,000. 1 ven 
tured the opinion that the compan 
requires an annual business of $3,000, 
000 to break even. 


brea K-e€Ver 


“Since no manufacturer does muc 


advertising unless he is making 

profit, the answer to the ‘break-even 
question is likely to determine his ad- 
immediately after 


vertising policy 


V-Day.” 
Asks More Help 


Mr. Lawlor chided his audience and 
their employers, publishers of bus- 
ness papers, for not making aggressive 
efforts to dig up information for the 
guidance of their advertisers after 
victory. While he disclaimed any de- 
sire for a complete blueprint of things 
to come, he insisted that every paper, 
particularly those in vertical fields, 
could do far more along this line than 
has been done. 


Manufacturers, too, have been rr 
miss, Mr. Lawlor said, in allowing 
their sales organizations to lapse into 
a state of innocuous desuetude. Since 
they have nothing to sell, he com 
mented, it would have been smart 
convert them into detectives to smel 
out unusual uses for their peacetime 
products, or perhaps new products for 
peacetime. 

Mr. Lawlor said that ever) adver- 
tising agency needs a surplus which 
will permit three years of operation 
without any volume. While admit: 
ting that this is an extremely pes! 
mistic view, he expressed the opin 
ion that advertising volume will & 
cline sharply with the end of the w# 


He gave a thumb-nail sketch of litt 
saying 
10,00 


in agency offices in 1943 by 
that his own company lost 
in billing through sheer inabiity ' 
produce the copy to fill that ext 
amount of space. 
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1. TO ASCERTAIN the leading business maga- 


zine you might ask The Man in the Street . . . 
















4. BUT THE sensible way is simply this: look 


into the cold facts below. Then you'll know: 
“It's NATION’S BUSINESS, of course!” 





e It has largest business circulation 





e It has greatest reader response 


e It costs less per reader 


Choose the leader... 


are available to support all NATION'S BUSINESS 
New York City 17, 420 Lexington Avenue, 


gures—detailed and interesting 
or phone any Nation's Business office 


3450) ; Chicago 3, 38 South Dearborn, (Central 5046) « ( leveland 15, 648 Hanna 


herry 


7850) : 
Blanchard-Nichols, 100 Bush Street, (Garfield 8930): I 
"8 South Hill Street, (Michigan 3466); 


Atlanta 


3 


Walter Meeks, 
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101 


Marietta, 


(Walnut 6674): 


San 


os Angeles 12, Blanchard- 
Washington 6, 1615 H. Street, N. W. 


2. OR, IF you run to the occult, you might take 
your uncertainties to a tea leaf reader. (This 
is not a suggestion!) 





3. IF YOU like long shots, you might write 
names on papers, and select by chance... 
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Plastics 


lbs.; 350,000,000 Ibs. were produced 
in 1943 and the probable 1944 figure 


is 405,000,000 Ibs., an increase of 
2,600 per cent. 

Styrene can easily be made into 
polystyrene, a plastic that can _ be 


molded, extruded and machined. Just 
think of the great price-lowering ef- 
fect that this tremendous producing 
capacity will have when it is dumped 
yn the market after the war—and 
how many more plastic applications 
will be economically made of styrene. 
\ preview of this was given during 
the war because styrene production 
happened to outstrip that of buta- 
diene, the other component of syn- 
thetic rubber. When this happened, 
the excess styrene was marketed as a 
plastic. The price dropped 30 per 
cent overnight and new applications 
born almost every 


of styrene were 


minute. 
The Final Arbiter 


The consumer is the final determin- 
ing factor in plastics acceptance. A 
recent survey by Modern Plastics in- 
dicates that a good deal of plastics 
progress has been built up in the man- 
and sale of small items— 
gadgets, if you will. These items 
were made and sold by the millions, 
were used as ad- 


ufacture 


and many of them 
vertising premiums. 

This is basic evidence that plastics 
are highly acceptable to the average 
consumer. People like plastics be- 
cause they are attractive to look at. 
They are colorful and are warm to 
the touch. Their finish and color 
are integral and permanent. They are 
as strong as they have to be. They 
are light-weight and tough. 

Of course, there are many plastics 
(more than 30 basic types—and with- 
in each major grouping hundreds and 
even thousands of separate formula- 
tions, each with its own peculiar 
properties) and their very plenitude 
has sometimes been the basis of abuses. 
Plastics have been used in applications 
for which they were not intended. 

Ignorance of plastics’ potential is 
fast disappearing. The plastics in- 
dustry and the industries it supplies 
have built up a backlog of experience 
demands _ that 

Materials are 
meeting more requirements daily. New 

discovered and 
These factors are 


widening uses of plastics. 


through the unusual 


war has made on them. 
materials are being 
older ones refined. 


remains 
and the 


today un- 


basic 


No industry 
touched by plastics, 
progressive fields are the largest users 


of plastics materials. For example, 
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take the automotive field. As Amer- 
ica’s most important industry before 
the war, it was a growing user of 
plastics. Automotive consumption of 
plastics started with celluloid wind 
screens. The next application was 
the timing gear—part of the inner 






mechanism of the motor. With the 
advent of thermoplastics and im. 
proved coatings, plastics _ literally 





swarmed over the car. The last model 
of one of the largest producers util- 
ized more than 200 separate parts 
of plastics, exclusive of the paint, 
which was made with a plastic resin 
base. 






Plastics come in a number of forms, 
Not all are molded or extruded or 
fabricated or laminated. Some can 
be used as coatings and, in fact, most 
vehicles and vessels of war are cov- 
ered with plastic weatherproof finish. 
Some plastics are rubber-like in char- 
acter. But they have the additional 
property of being made to order with 
properties as desired. Thus, where 
natural rubber deteriorates quickly 
near gasoline or oil, many synthetics 
can be made to resist them complete- 
ly. Even when we win back our nat- 
ural rubber supply, there will & 
constantly increasing consumption of 
synthetic rubber-like plastics in ap- 
plications where rubber simply can- 
not do the job. 


















Another factor that inspires con- 
fidence in the future of plastics is 
the industry’s confidence in_ itself. 
Eighty molders, representing about 
one-fifth of the industry, when asked 
about their postwar plans, told of 
an estimated average of 15 per cent 
expansion in their own producing 
This is a representative cross- 













units. 







section of their industry. | think 
that the self-confidence of these 
molders, who are in a position t 





judge the future realistically, deserves 
at least the courtesy of my assent. 













Smith and Myers Are 
Advanced by Victor 


Irwin E. Smith has been 
sales manager of Victor Chemical Works, 
Chicago, and Elwood 


M. Myers has beet 
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be MONG the many personal con- of the many specific on-the-job good sized but it will be dwarfed by 
n of tacts with traffic managers in spots where Mr. Leger needs help, our export activity of the post-war era 
up- — industry, TRAFFIC WORLD'S field _ here in his own words, we report — really ry tees od — _— 
can- § reporters talked to Mr. E. J. Leger, to you what he recently told our st peas - <a p Piss 
General Traffic Manager of Butler _ field reporters: ppg Y t 
on- Broth h ‘biliti and my department. 
tender na Ca apne omega Wants to know about containers These, of course, are butan abridged 
‘SS § hingearound theshipping of 55,000 and other shipping supplies . . . 7 : : 8 
self Sine wthiet., on tee mate tt. te “ae i ; : a sample of the sort of information 
bout “Cir “a P . Any improvement in carrying ability A in tetmal focueal 
| | picnic, even in peacetimes.”’ e d oth reported in the original, factual, 
sked P and service of containers and other : 
; , , “te io an pane and reliable TRAFFIC WORLD 
| of Mr. Leger’s business problems shipping supplies that will reduce : : 7 
, ; hinein which  ulletins entitled, “Reader Problem 
cent — accentuated by the war, have to do damage to goods is something in whic ' . 
so het “a9 1 am definitely interested.” Interviews with Traffic Managers 
cing — with jurisdiction of inbound trans- 1. J ‘ . ” 
niles ceenl ese ' ' in Industry.” The excerpts on Mr. 
hink a peta cs sd headlines on eas ween Leger’s interview are typical of 
her ee aa ae an 4 anciiag _ “IT may nor buy outricht much trans. tose 20W being reported. Bulletin 
eh ee y y o No. 4 is off the press. Bulletin No. 
. proper packing and marking. portation equipment, but I am defi- 5 i Aaa f 
x To brief h f nitely interested in knowing about all is now in the process Of pro- 
© briefly touch upon just a few developments which contribute to duction. 


speedier and safer delivery of my 
goods. I believe in the theory that a 
carrier is known by the equipment 
he keeps.” 









Post-war activity will mean 

more exporting than pre-war... 
“In normal times, we exported to over 
40 countries. Our export business was 

















IF YOU EVER WONDER how fo 
advertise in these times, write us 
today for a FREE copy of THE 
ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS’ 
portfolio “Transition Themes for 
Business Paper Advertisements.” 
A.B.P. doesn’t pretend to know all 
the answers on this subject, but 
you may find useful material in 
their brand new study of today’s 
trends in business poper copy. 


AN A.B.P. SERVICE 
FROM AN A.B.P. PUBLICATION 











This is the current and fourth of 
the series of “Reader-Problem 
Interviews with Traffic Managers 
in Industry” bulletins. There is a 
lot of helpful information in 
these bulletins of interest to 
those having anything to do 
with products or services in the 
field of shipping, distribution, 
and transportation. 


TRAFFIC WORLD 
418 SO. MARKET ST., CHICAGO 7, ILL. 
/250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 



































TRAFFIC WORLD is the $15-a-year weekly transportation 
news magazine of America 
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Rating Charts 


thus implicitly acknowledging the 


existence of a standard for making 


personal judgments? If you fix the 


fine character at 
the 


at the Compro- 


top in ac hiev able 


100, you will set minimum ac- 


ceptable personality 
mise Level; and every man you know, 
whom you'd be willing to have as a 
friend or employe, will fit in some 


where within the “acceptable” range. 


As to Intelligence, lacking the 


appropriate formal tests, significant 
responses can be obtained by posing 
field with which the 
applicant may be presumed to be 
familiar. A man rates high if he 
follows the questions attentively and 
offers reasonably sound solutions. He 


problems in a 


will not rate so high, but will still 
range above the Compromise Level, 
if he makes an effort to 
grasp the circumstances stated, even 
though he offer a quite 
rates low, 


manifestly 
does not 
satisfactory solution. He 


and in the “unsatisfactory” range 


below the Compromise Level, if he 


misses the salient points in your prob- 


RADIO EXPLORES THE POSTWAR HORIZON 


"Radia Mackets Apter The Wae" 


Informative — comprehensive — 
logical. Presented by men who 
know and speak the language of 
radio engineers . . . of radio mar- 
ketmen... This P. I. R. E. presen- 
tation offers a basic background 
for practical planning to meet 
postwar competition .. . TO 
SET THE STANDARDS — 
KNOW THE YARDSTICKS. 





PROCEEDINGS OF THE 


I-R-E 
THE INSTITUTE OF RADIO ENGINEERS 
WILLIAM C. COPP—National Advertising Manager 
WS West 42nd Sereet, New York 18, N.Y ME. 54-5661 
scorT’ «iNew DUNCAN A & 
Comtrad Sates Representative Pax sh 
Bt Weeter Ovive 
Cricoge 


COMPANY 











VE ANALYSIS PRESENTED BY THE 
ENGINEERS AS ONE OF 
THE RADIO- ELECTRONIC FIELD 


What about transition in radio? 
What is the basis for postwar 
planning? Conjecture or sound 
scientific approach! Whether to 
wait or to seize the initiative... 


A single fact gleaned ... a prac- 
tical theory or an heretofore 
little-known trend revealed is 
reason enough for everyone who 
considers the radio field and its 


future vital to themselves, to 
make careful study of “RADIO 
MARKETS AFTER THE 
WAR”... 
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lems, flounders about, and wi 
with irrelevant answers. 
Objective vs. Subjective 
On Personality, a 
obtained discussion of pos 
tions held or sought. Obviously 
extremely objec 


ds up 


good index 
trom a 


man is of an 


CTive 
type if he has deliberately sough 
positions in which an essential ek 


ment is frequent contact with stran 
gers, where he will have to come 
grips on an equal level with other 
minds, or where he may have 
address large groups of 
quently. 
somewhere 


people fre 
He will rate objective, and 
the 
Level if he has sought positions 


above Com promis 
which he may have to meet strangers 
but where a important 
part of the job will be largely x 


more or less 





moved from contention. A_ subjec 
tive person will invariably prefe 
“ivory tower” jobs, sheltered fron 


conflicts: anc 
rate below th 


outside contacts or 


such a person would 
Compromise Level. 
One 


made on this question of Personality 


general observation may 


in thinking of a prospective sales pos 
tion, an objective person tends 
think primarily in terms of possible 
accomplishments, or objectives; 
subjective person thinks of 
position primarily in terms of com 
fort for himself. 


These examples illustrate how rat- 


S ich 


ings are applied on our scale for meas- 
uring an individual’s possession of the 
characteristics useful to salesmen. Th 
use of a chart such as that given here 
to guide an employment interview 
and to record the interviewer's judg 
ment of the applicant, is an impor 
tant aid in the selection of me 


who can, with good reason, be expect 





ed to be successful in their work. 


Wyly in Charge of 
Sterling Promotion 


Sterling Tool Products Comy ( 
cago, has appointed R. D. Wy 


and sales pro 


The * 
company plans an 
extensive business 
paper and direct 
mail campaign to dis 


tising 


motion manager 


tributors and indus 
trial users Products 
featured will be the 
Sterling 1000 elec 
tric portable sanding 
machine developed 
for the Army Aijr 
Forces, and the Ster- 





ling Speed-Bloc, air 
driven portable sand 
ing machine Prior 
to joining Sterling, Mr 
of Meat He 
vertising agency in 
His new post will give 
bility of codrdinating advertisins 
with the new company ie U 
distributing throug! suf 


ply and 


R. D. Wyly 





Wvley was editor 
formerly operate a 
Washingt ». | 


him th 


motion 
1 >] 
exclusively 


automotive jobbers 
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There is More and More Business 


in the lustre 


' 
2 = @ as Wells go 


Pa DEEPER ano DEEPER! 




































































{ ; EARLY three miles down, 15,255 equipment and more “know how’ are 

\f | feet, is the new drilling depth pushing wells deeper and deeper 

‘ record t est ‘ hillip: How deep eventually, no one knows 
+e | Petroleum Company in West Texa: One authority predicts oil will some 
Started as a routine 8,500-foot test jay be produced on the Gulf Coast 

. this well has hung up a remarkable at depths of 25,000 feet! 

record and may be drilled even There is big business now in the 

deeper The first complete story, a oil producing industry Furthermore, 
- 12-page feature on this new record this industry is an assured postwar 
y ‘ well, appeared in the April 24 issue market with exceptionally good pos- 
Es of The Oil Weekly. sibilities for the manufacturer who 
' Wells like this one literally cost a takes advantage of the opportunity 
now to firmly establish a position in 

bh this important industry 
Go after this big business now 

v and get set for even greater business 
1fter Peace is won Profit now by a 

maximum program of advertising in 
The Oil Weekly. Make full use of 

the exclusive advantages of this 

publication of established editorial 

1cceptance, specialized for the drill- 

ing-producing-pipeline industry. Get 
; the ABC facts regarding The Oil 

= a Weekly's exceptional coverage of 
the men with buying and specifying 

* 1uthority in this preferred market 
; 7 eet I Detailed market data showing lo- 

‘ well to 10,030 feet in California. Now cation and extent of activity in the 

ra Z 10,000-foot wells are commonplace in jreat oil producing industry will be 

/ the industry Alloy steel better supplied promptly upon request 


Reproduced here is a photograph of Phillips Petroleum Company's Ada 
Price No. | in Pecos County. Texas. Drilling at 15.255 feet (as of April 
17). the well has daily broken previous records since the record-break- 
ing bit drilled past the former world’s record of 15.004 feet on March 28. 


« The OIL WEEKLY 


FOR THE DRILLING-PRODUCING-PIPELINE INDUSTRY 





TO SELL A Specialized! OIL INDUSTRY 


USE a = fatlizec ! 
ialis / ou PUBLICATION | THE OlL WEEKLY and THE COMPOSITE CATALOG PETROLEUM REFINER and THE REFINERY CATALOG 


for the drilling-producing-pipeline industry for the refining-natural gasoline industry 
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Catalog Distribution 


power of each publication, as well as 
the quality of its circulation. 
Requests to keyed addresses num- 
bered 1,414 from Jan. 15 to March 
$1. Catalogs mailed in response to 
requests not keyed were 1,728, mak- 
ing a total of 3,142 from _ business 
paper advertising and publicity, with 
the final total sure to be much higher. 
More than 4,500 catalogs were pro- 
vided distributors with imprints. Some 
because of demand 


have re-ordered 


from their customers as a result of 


our advertising. 


On March 31, a mailing of the 
company bulletin, “Ropeology,” was 
made to 28,000 customers and pros- 
pects. This bulletin contained an 
article and a reprint of the catalog 
advertisement. We believe this mail- 
ing result in as many requisi- 
tions as received from our busi- 


ness paper copy. 


W ill 
we 


All of these requests for catalogs 
require careful analysis to prevent 
duplication. Duplicate requests, how- 
ever, are amazingly small under the 


conditions outlined here. 





HERE'S PROOF OF SUBSTANTIAL YET SOUND ADVERTISING GAIN * 
IN THE 


New PLUMBING ano HEATING JOURNAL 





























*April 1944 is 117 ibove April 1943—over doubl 
the iverage gait f 9.4 trade publications 
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Every one a logical advertiser—for all belong in the Plumbing and Heating 
field. Join this group of progressive advertisers—Call for one of our repre- 


sentatives to show you how yeu can profit by advertising in P. & H. J. now. 





PLUMBING AND HEATING JOURNAL 


45 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


TEL. BRyant 9-4977 
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List of Papers 

Publications on our schedule for 
the catalog advertisement were Aero 
Digest, Aviation Maintenance, Con- 
struction Methods, Coal Age, 
neering & Mining Journal, Engineer- 
ing News-Record, Excavating Engi- 
neer, The Iron Age, Marine Engineer- 
ing and Shipping Review, National 
Safety Neu Ss, The Oil and Gas /our- 
nal, The Oil Weekly, The Petroleum 
Engineer, Purchasing, Skyscraper Man 
agement, Steel, The Timberman, West 
Coast Lumberman, Western Construc- 
tion News, and Western Flying. 

It would be nice if I could tell 
readers of INDUSTRIAL MARKETIN« 
the relative value of these papers in 
pulling requests for catalogs under 
the rigid conditions we imposed. Un- 
fortunately for scientific advertising, 
more business paper subscribers ignore 
the key number than use it. The 
reason for this is hard to divine. Per- 
haps there is a plot on foot among 
industrial buyers to foil the despised 
advertising manager in his efforts to 
learn where he can spend his money 
to best advantage. More likely, thes 
executives are so busy that they merely 
overlook the street address. Or per- 
haps their secretaries are looking for 
short cuts in their own work and side- 
stepping the key is one simple way 
of attaining their goal. 


Nn gi- 


However, this may be, we have a 
lot of fun in playing around with 
the known results. If we can make 
the dangerous assumption that keyed 
requests represent an accurate picture 
of pulling power, we have something 
to chew on, even if we prove ult- 
mately to be unable to assimilate it 
Perhaps the honest. conclusion to reach 
is that all of the papers yielded satis- 
factory results, and that the bog 
man of thick advertising sections ' 
not so hair-raising as we have been 
led to fear. 





Potter Sales Manager 

For Superior Coach 
Horace W. Potter has 

manager of the 


division | 
Coach 


bee n 


funeral 


cales 
ambulance 
of Superior 
Corporation, Lima, 
Ohio. Mr Potter, 
who was formerly 
fleet sales manager of 
Packard Motor Car 
Company, will ioin 
the company’s plan- 
ning board in out 
lining postwar sales 
and development pro- 
vrams 

Mr. Potter was the 
Packard Master 





first 

Salesman an ac H. W. Potter 
colade awarded those 

selling $1,000,000 worth of cars eta 
Since 1942 he has served Packar 


rine engine division 
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The ABP Goes to Postwar 


Because the topic of postwar ad- 
vertising will inevitably be a frequent 
one in this space for months to come, 
we were attracted by an advertisement 
of the Associated Business Papers of - 
fering a portfolio of “Transition 
Themes for Business Paper Advertise- 
ments.” 

This portfolio is now at hand, and 
it may be well to spend a few minutes 
examining what another jury has con- 
sidered worth posting as appropriately 
helpful to anyone presently engaged in 
wondering what the next step will be. 

A “transition advertisement” is de- 
fined as one which is a combination 
of a war advertisement and a postwar 
advertisement. It is characterized by 
the ABP as “‘a subtle advertisement.” 
It says, ‘If you are thinking about 
postwar—think about our product.’ 
At the same time, it hastens to recog- 
nize the transcendent importance of 
war production. ‘Of course,’ says the 
genuine transition advertisement, ‘win- 
ning the war comes first.’ ” 

(A Copy Chasers’ comment: no ad 
needs to say that. It either does help 
to win the war or does help to pre- 
pare for postwar, but it doesn’t pon- 
tificate. ) 

In the portfolio, various marketing 
situations are stated, and an example 
of appropriate advertising strategy is 
Presented for each situation. 

ABP: If you assume that there will be 
a large demand for your company’s prod- 
uct 1 civilian purchasing resumes, a 
Post Priority plan set up now may 


elimir many production, scheduling, 
and ribution difficulties later 


A South Bend Lathe Works in- 


Vites reader who cannot qualify 
fora wartime priority to “Be First on 
the Postwar Priority List for South 
Bend | sthes.” Copy describes how the 
plan rks: 

W sur order is received, we will 
suc imbered Postwar Priority Cer 
IND\ 





A Review of a Review of 


“Transition Advertising... 


The Copy Chasers’ Own Portfolio 





HIRT S HOW WEBSTIR RICHLATORS Soitie 
THES PROBLLM TN VITAL MULTEARY APPLICATIONS 


'*t HOW AND WHY 
CARBON PLE BEGULATONS 





A Few of Many Po-sible Application. of Webster Regulators 








uy Ont war BONDS 


CHICAGO 47, ILLINOIS 


stro v OaY 


3825 W. ARMITAGE AVE 


— —— ] 


“Headline promises business and copy 
delivers” 


tificate. As soon as materials and man- 
power are released for civilian production, 
South Bend Lathes will be shipped in 
accordance with the Priority Certificates 
Certificate holders will receive the first 
South Bend Lathes to be thus released, 
up to 80 per cent of our production. The 
remaining 20 per cent will be reserved for 
returning service men who may need 
lathes 

No down payment, no deposit, cancel 
at any time. 


Copy Chasers: A fair enough 
ad, but there’s not much chance to 
go wrong anyway. We like this 
frankness: 


All standard South Bend Lathes, em 
bodying the improvements developed in 
meeting exacting war production needs, 
will be available. No revolutionary mod- 
els or design changes are to be expected 
There will be no price increase—unless 
material or labor other condi- 
tions beyond our control, require it 

ABP: Sometimes a company just doesn't 
feel justified in revealing its postwar 
plans now, especially when the field is 
highly competitive. Is such a situation 
a bar to Transition advertising? Not by 


costs, or 
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a long shot Promising something 
special for the future is always an excel- 
lent procedure—as long as you are sure 


that you can produce when the time 
comes 
Ad: The Formfit Company an- 


nounces, “We’re Building a Corset- 
Department Plan that’ll be postwar 
proof.” Straight copy under a dawn- 
of-the-new-day decoration. “When 
the war ends, a great new day in re- 
tailing is coming” is the copy lead 
and typical of the rest of it. 

Copy Chasers: The problem is a 
tough one, and the ABP comment “‘as 
long as you are sure you can produce” 
suggests the sine qua non. Copy like 
the Formfit Company’s gives us the 
impression there isn’t any plan. When 
you publish copy like this: 

With the advent of Peace, and the 
ensuing period of confusion that’s sure 
to follow, this Plan will be an anchor to 
windward, a veritable beacon light of 
safety with which you can chart your 
corset-selling course . and weather the 
storms of uncertainty! 

We get the definite impression of 
metaphors being used to cover up a 
lack. 

So if you have a plan but can’t re- 
veal it—talk about something else. 

ABP: Perhaps your war production 
problems are gradually being resolved, 
your quotas met; maybe your raw mate- 
rial has been removed from the critical 


list; or, the government has permitted 
certain hitherto restricted production. 


Ad: Cyclone Fence Division 
(American Steel & Wire Company) 
shows two cartoon characters (labels 
plus head and limbs), one saying 
“Guess The Armed Forces Aren’t Tak- 
ing All of Us.” After a paragraph 
about large quantities continuing to 
go to the Army and Navy, etc., it is 
declared that “limited amounts 
are being shipped for civilian needs 
which the government recognizes as 
essential.” A few of the approved 
uses are mentioned, and then it is sug- 
gested: ‘There’s always a chance your 
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WHATS 30 SECRET asour « raem macwiner 


Po4 LIBBEY- OWENS FORD 
a winner from any angle” 


jobber may be able to supply your 


most urgent requirements. So it’s a 
good idea to check with him often. 
He'll be glad to tell you just what the 
situation is.”’ 

Copy Chasers: The ABP admires 
this ad for its “balance”—‘the way it 
puts winning the war first, and yet 
manages to catch the eye of long- 
starved dealers.” What occurs to us 
is: if Cyclone brand has become avail 
able, so have other brands. It seems 
to us that better “balance” would be: 


announcement that some Cyclone 
Products are available and some “‘sell” 
good news. 
think there 


Ww hat to do 


on why that should be 
The Copy Chasers just 
are better examples ot 
under the conditions stated. 


In fact, a Goulds Pumps, Inc., ad 


in the same collection, is a_ better 
example. 

ABP: Even though this advertiser car 
easily sell all the hitherto unobtainabl 

yuipment which he offers in this adver 
tisement he nevertheless takes the op 
portunity to list ull big features” of his 
pr du t 

Ad: After a brief introduction to 


the effect that Goulds 


Pumps are now 


Jet-o-matic 
released to farmers, 
the COpy tells the dealer about the 
“11 big features that have contributed 


toward making Jet-o-matic so popu- 
lar.” 


“Sell, doggonit!” 


Copy Chasers: Why the “even 
though” and “nevertheless” in the 
APB comment? 


no excuse for neglecting to sell. Other 


Doggone it, there’s 


dealers will have other pumps, and if 
you don’t take the trouble to declare 
your points of superiority, maybe some 
day there won’t be such a big demand 
for your product after all! 


ABP: I he 


rdinal le f Yetting 
cardinal rule oO getting 
} j 


down to business in the heading of a busi 
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ness advertisement is carefully observed 
here. Notice also that the proper em- 
phasis on the war is placed in a subtle 
way—by suggesting the lessons which it 
can teach, with an eye to postwar reno- 
vation 


Ad: “G-E Lighting Research Takes 
A Look At Your Postwar Weave 
Good-sized photo of a well- 
lighted weave room. Diagram show- 
ing a plan of the area. A listing of 
six different benefits the subject mill 
has enjoyed with G-E Mazda lamps. 
(See “Gallery.”’) 

Copy Chasers: In addition to be- 
ing business-like, all right, and fur- 
nishing impressive sales information, 
this copy is strategically sound. It 
“One lesson that has come out 


Room.” 


Says: 
of today’s urgent war production pro- 
grams is that good lighting pays for 
itself in better, more efficient produc- 
better em- 


tion, fewer rejects, and 


ploye morale.” 


Time to Plug Cost 


And then it “Tomorrow, 
lighting costs will be even more im- 
portant to you than they are today. 
And that’s where G-E Mazda lamps 
will help.” Oh, that’s smart. Re- 
member that word “cost,” folks? 
Remember? Well, it’s coming in 
again, and fast. The day of miracles 
is fading; pretty soon we'll all be 
worrying about costs, so it’s smart to 


says: 


start now to establish your product as 
economic al, 


ABP (taking this same theme): 

The war can't wait, and consequently, 
the Army and Navy sometimes have to 
pay different prices for the same materiel 
because efficiency varies from plant to 
plant That's why so many inefhcient 
plants can operate successfully in wartime, 
even though they would not normally be 
very profitable enterprises. That is the 
Transition Theme of this far-seeing Mon- 
arch Machine Tool Company advertise- 
ment—the salient fact that unit cost will 
be the determining factor when peacetime 
civilian consumption is 


f 


production for 


resumed 

Ad: It’s a spread, entitled: “Will 
They Earn Their Salt. In Peacetime?” 
Left-hand page is occupied by that 
too-familiar illustration: 
contemplative, 
tive, worrying about something. Copy 


advertising 
hand-on-chin execu- 
starts this way: 

Machinery and machine tools have led 
a hard life during the past few years 
They've been worked day and night, with 
little time for rest or preventive mainte- 
nance. War production has truly taken 
the best years of their lives 

Copy Chasers: Further comment, 
we think, would be futile. Certainly 
few readers will be busy so little that 
they could afford the time to continue 
with such an unpromising ad. The 
rest of it is just more of the same, 
with eventually a plug for Monarch 
engineers. Why the ABP picked this 


dull, unprofitable example in prefer- 








ence to Warner & Swasey, Kearney & 
Trecker, or some of the others we 
have praised lately, is a major won 

ABP: Good Transition advertisen 
don't have to shout “Postwar” all 
the landscape. 

Ad: The example is one we se- 
lected as a “winner” in February— 
American Magnesium Cor poration’s 
“It’s things like this your designers 
need to know.” A selling ad from 
beginning to end, with no palaver 
about war or peace! 

Magnesium alloys have good resistance 
to fatigue. Like other metals, however, 
they are sensitive to the effect of notches 
and other stress-raising factors. For ex- 
ample, the middle test bar shown above, 
with its sharp corners at the cast-on center 
ring, has only half the fatigue strengt 
its two neighbors 

Copy Chasers: We obviously like 
the ABP’s choice. 

ABP: Peacetime industry doesn't know 
about your product! It’s a war baby 
labelled “for war purposes only” til 
we win But what about your War | by 
on the day after Victory? 

Ad: Another Copy Chasers’ win- 
ner, Lear Avia Inc.’s “Who can use 
this after the war?” (See March 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING.) Rather 
long, but consistently informative and 
well-handled, copy on why the “war 
baby” was born, what it’s doing and 
why it’s doing it better, and what’s 
expected of it in the future. 

Copy Chasers: Check, naturally! 

ABP: 


‘ 


Even though its war production 
isn’t right “up its alley,” many a plant 
is learning new manufacturing wrinkles 
which will favorably affect their 
business when the war is over 

Ad: Package Machinery Com pan) 
States: 

When the war ends, you'll expect wt 
ping machines that embody new a 
vanced ideas You'll be most likely 
to get them from an organization that 
has kept its wits sharp and its skill 
notch by building not only wrappi 





SS ee 


8 = 


. gets across plenty that will 
Worthington some good 
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a shot in your idea arm 





No answers in this portfolio. 






No panaceas here for your Transition advertising problems. 








































use 
rch Only mental fare. 
ther 
ind A bit of the stuff that nourishes ideas. 
war 
and 
iat’ 
lly! 
an 
A few reprints of actual advertisements. 
Pius comment trom the researchers. 
No guarantees. 
No pretty girls. 
No strings attached. 
The cost of preparing, producing, and distributing . . 
this study is borne by the member publications of — And no obligation. 
THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS Your cue: To send now for a free copy. 
A national association of business publications Se me eee eee 
devoted to increasing their usefulness to their | 
subscribers and helping advertisers get a bigger | THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS 
return on their investment. | Dept. 93, 205 East 42 Street 
New York 17, New York 
I Please send me a free copy of ‘Transition Themes for Business 
~ l Paper Advertisements.” 
| NAME 
**In Business Papers | COMPANY 
4 Look for this Seal of Integrity 
, ; | TITLE 
, | ADDRESS 
| CITY STATE 
I 
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mines, but new and intricate armament 


mac hines as well 


Significance vs. Braggadocio 


This makes a 
We've mentioned it be- 
Instead of bragging about a 
war achievement, why not point out 
the significance of that war achieve- 


Copy Chasers: 
good point. 
tore. 


ment in terms of the quality or use 
of your peace time product? Which 
is what this advertiser does, describing 
the linking of machine gun cartridges 
“by a new 


machine of our invention 


final product may be had in flat sheets 


or bent shapes 

Then the clincher: 

So just remember when you design any 
product for the home, for industry, or 
tor any structure, there is a material that’s 
strong and long-lasting and trans- 
parent It's glass! 


And off to the side, there’s a little 


blurb that raises and knocks down 
the obvious “out” about glass: 
DESTRUCTIBLE? 
W ood Metal Plastics Glass No 


material is indestructible However, bar- 








end wit! Bete yew 
pete ene 


pee 











and manufacture,” and leaving you 


with the impression that Package Ma- 
pretty good 
source of package machinery. 

ABP: Probably none of us thinks more 
about what postwar products will be like 
than the industrial designers and product 
engineers That's their business—and the 
important thing to remember is that they 
are hard at work now in order to be ready 
with their blueprints as soon as civilian 
production can be resumed 


Ad: Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass 
Company asks the reader ‘““What’s so 
secret about a farm machine?” which 
leads into some easily-read musing on 
the possibilities o: “see through.” 


Why not make the hoppers of grain 
drills, seeders, planters or lister planters 
so the farmer could watch what is going 
on inside watch the level of the seed 

know that it is feeding properly 


chinery Company is a 


know exactly when refilling is required? 
More “why nots” are suggested; 
then: “It’s a simple idea, with a sim- 


better use of a 
transparent material. Glass, of course.” 
And that’s not all: “Not the glass of 
But modern L-O-F glass.” 


ple answer: make 


years ago. 
Following which, a lot of convinc- 
ing reasons why L.O.F. glass is better: 


The way we temper glass a square toot, 


quarter-inch thick will withstand a pres 
sure of 60 pounds per square inch and 
has a modulus of rupture of 30,000 points 
per square inch. We can laminate it with 
other materials Give it to you with a 
metal collar Or in multiple units that 
insulate Or in special types that repel 
the suns heat or Itraviolet rays The 
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Gallery 


ring unseen conditions, no material will 
fail on a job in which it has been properly 
specified and engineered. When our ap- 
plication engineers say “Yes,” you can be 
sure about glass 

Messieurs et mesdames, there is a 
postwar ad. It’s a from 
any angle, and the guilty man is 
William A. Wright, vice-presi- 
dent, Fuller & Smith & Ross, 


Inc., Cleveland. 
Copy Chasers’ Portfolio 


So what, outside of the L. O. F. 
ad, is our idea of good “transition” 
advertising? 

Well, despite the ABP definition, 
we don’t know exactly what the term 
means. “Transition” from what to 
what? From non-selling to selling? 
From institutional to product copy? 


“winner,” 


From war achievements to postwar 
promises? 
Why “transition,” anyway? Why 


part-way, why not all the way? Most 
people selling to industry know what 
their products will be, come peace. 
Those products could be in the proc- 
ess of being sold right now. Possibly 
not bought, but certainly sold. (Buy- 
ing takes just long enough to write 
out the order; selling often takes 
years. ) 

“transition” advertis- 
ing—except for the rare cases where 
the product actually is unknown or 


We can’t see 


must be kept secret. 
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But in any event, what we cay see 
is putting advertising to some con- 
structive purpose — determini: a 
specific long-range sales problem that 
can use the help of advertising in its 
solution, then embarking upon a 
course of advertising action that will 
accurately and persistently aim at 
that target. 

So let’s see if we can find examples 
of what we mean in publications read 
by men whose responsibility it is to 
look ahead. We find: 


ore 


Pastenens 


CS -GR- e*= 





A company with the apparent ob- 
jective of promoting a line, rather 
than just the product for which it is 
best known. This is Socony-Vacuum 
Oil Company, and it intends to make 
its trademark emblematic of a wide 
variety of “process products.” The 
familiar shield trademark covers al- 
most the entire inside front cover, 
framing the illustration and most of 
the copy. The former shows and the 
latter describes a radio oscillator, in 
the inspection of which a liquid was 
required having the same light-trans- 
mitting qualities as quartz—found by 
Socony-Vacuum Process Products Re- 
search. 

A company with the apparent ob- 
jective of building acceptance for 
its distributors. This is the Celotex 
Cor poration, and it wants America 
know—through a series of company- 
problem - solution - treatment - result 
case histories that the Acousti-Celo- 
tex distributor is “sound conditioning 
headquarters” and can help business 
establishments banish efficiency-wreck- 
ing noise. 

A company with the 
jective of selling a new product. This 
is Dictaphone Corporation, and \t an- 


simple ob- 














nounces that “Electronic Dictation 
is now available for essential uses: 
Copy quote: - 

Voice pickup is through a s1 ess 
microphone (a hand microphone vail 
able for other than private off ise} 
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:| PRODUCT ENGINEERING 


a Where “Tuformatisements” are studied by “industrys biggest buyers” 


ABC A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION ABP 


New York 18, N. Y. 





which allows you to move your head and 
hands freely and turn about in your chair 
while dictating. You can record both 
ends of phone calls and under proper 


conditions, you can even record across- 
the-desk conversations! 

Then see how the selling continues: 

For both executive and secretary, Dicta- 
phone Electronic Dictation brings new 
facility in getting things done Each 
works independently and more effectively 
Notes, memos, instructions, and corre 
spondence are spoken easily, dispatched 
quickly. Recording is improved by the 
application of electronic principles. With 
everything on record, mistakes and mis 
understandings are minimized prompt 
follow-through encouraged 


A very unpretentious, but beauti- 
fully selling piece of copy, written by 
Alton Ketchum, copywriter, Mc- 
Cann-Erickson, Inc., New York. 

A company with the obvious ob- 
jective of developing a market for a 
new product. This is Union Carbide 





PICTAP HOUSE CORPORATION 


ee ee 


unpretentious, but beautifully selling 
piece of copy” 


and Carbon Corporation, and _ its 
“What Would You Do With Some 
$,3,5-trimethylcyclohexanol-1?” is an- 
other in a series that has been ad- 
mired here before. “Even we know 
only a little of what you might do 
with it,” they admit at the start. 
Before swinging into a discourse on 
“their service to industry as incuba- 
tors for raw materials,” which being 
so general, makes this less interesting 
than other UCC ads, the reader is 
directed to a portion of the copy 
where the characteristics of the prod- 
ucts are described. 

(We're not going to pay any atten- 
tion to the ads which don’t qualify 
for our portfolio, except one, which 
illustrates what dis-qualifies. It’s copy 





for The Marion Steam Shovel Com- 
pany: 
Postwar levelopments recognize as 
fundamental t pro ss such basic raw 
aterials as iron, copper, bauxite, nickel, 
etc which MARION shovels pioneered 
years ago and have been digging on full 
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twenty-four hour schedules since we went 
to war. MARION will continue to wield 
a powerful influence in producing these 
materials, economically and in needed 
quantity, so that all of us may share the 
better things in life after Victory is ours. 

That fits the APB’s definition, 
but we can’t see that it does anything 
that would ever improve Marion’s 
competitive position in the p-w 
market. ) 

A company selling an idea. This is 
Carboloy Company, Inc., and the idea 
is “Carboloy is the hardest metal made 
by man.” This is “war achievement” 
copy, but it is specific, sound and 
interesting, though it splits an in- 
finitive. 

This unique metal has the ability to 
swiftly increase—often double and triple 
the output of men and machines 
without the time-consuming delays and 
costly changes usually required to achieve 

such results 
Some of the results are illustrated and 
described. (See “Gallery.’’) 

A company with the apparent ob- 
jective of selling quality in a com- 
modity. This is Russell, Burdsall & 
Ward Bolt and Nut Company, and 
its objective 1S approached by an ad 
discussing the service stresses bolts and 
nuts must undergo in a battleship and 
the need for ease in assembly required 
on the fast-moving assembly line of 
an electric stove manufacturer. (See 
“Gallery.’’) 

A company with the apparent ob- 
jective of establishing a brand name. 
This is Sylvania Electric Products, 
Inc., and the means is a colorful ad 
about “Midget Lightships to Guide 
the Giant Clippers Home!”"—the story 
of one of many present and future 
applications of fluorescent. 

A company with the apparent ob- 
jective of worthwhile propaganda. 
This advertiser is Bituminous Coal In- 
stitute, and the ad provides facts and 
figures in answer to “What Powers 
Most of America’s War Program?” 
Another war ad, but doing an effec- 
tive job of conditioning postwar 
thinking. 

(We also intended to omit from 
another Libbey-Owens- 
But the copy is so 


this review 
Ford ad we saw. 
good— 

Glass has ren 
You can count 


ilkalies that car 


iarkable chemical stability 
on one hand the acids or 
seriously harm it 

The fact that glass so successfully re- 
sists chemicals that destroy other mate- 
rials, is something for designers to think 
ibout. It brings to light a practical way 

build extra durability into equipment, 
products and buildings that are subjected 
to destructive elements 

Maybe you've never thought of glass 
is a durable structural material. Used 
rightly, it is just that 

Glass will not rot, oxidize or disin 
egrate It has a lower coefhcient of ex 
sansion than any other structural material 


T 
t 
It is one of the hardest and smoothest 
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surfaces known. It will not absorb od 
or moisture. Glass has unusual resista: 
to abrasion. And glass has a higher t 
sile strength than some metals. 

You can find other materials with so: 
of these properties, to be sure. But 
where else can you find such chemi 
and structural stability combined y 
transparency. 


And so on. Great advertising. ) 


Another advertiser selling an idea. 
This is Camloc Fastener Corporation, 
and the ad doesn’t take long to read, 
but the message is right out in front. 

Warpage presents no problem to 
many aircraft manufacturers who sec 
their doors and access panels with Camloc 
High Speed Fasteners. Camloc's patented 
stud assembly with its permanent cross 
pin is securely retained in the removable 
panel. Yet it can be quickly installed or 
removed as a unit 


Nicely illustrated. (See “Gallery.” 
A company with the apparent ob- 


jective of making its pioneering rec- 


wear we eeacnr maae se time 


‘ 


» 
OnE SAUARE FoeT OF 





real owner-benefit copy™ 


ognized. This company is Reynolds 
Metal, and the ad is about the Rey- 
nolds idea of stamping sheet aluminum 
for sale, saving the long delay in 
remelting scrap which occurs when 
the fabricators do their own stamp- 
ing. Headline: “A New Idea Releases 
the Idle 30%.” 

Another com pany selling an idea. 
This is H. H. Robertson Com pany, 
and the idea is that floors are trans- 
latable into time. Headline is “What 
We Really Make Is Production Time.” 
Here is real owner-benefit copy — 
talking about what the reader wants 
that the product can give him—not 
just what the product is. Excerpts: 


If every square foot of floor ut 


were Q-Floor, you could drill at ere, 
anytime and set up an electrica t 
This means, if tomorrow jy want 


| | te 
to move your desk, with its lights, te! 


phone, signal system, business es 
to any other spot on the floor, 
have a new electrical outlet exactly ere 
you want it There will 
trenches in the floor, no muss. The e 
tire operation, from drilling to plugging 





















WO0verage.... 


There are some 1800 bituminous mines (underground and strip), 











operated by 1150 companies, which produced in 1943 approximately 
90 percent of the total U. S. tonnage. Each of these companies and 
mines is under the direction of men, responsible for their performance. 
This, then, is what is known as "the coal market''. Unless your adver- 
tising reaches each of these mines and companies and men, it has failed 
in its purpose. 


MECHANIZATION — The Magazine of Modern Coal — exclusively 
offers this coverage. Its coverage is audited by CCA, its readsrship 
proved by independent, CPA survey; its editorial timeliness checked 
constantly by a national research organization. 


Complete information is available on: (1) our complete quality 
coverage; (2) our established readership; (3) our editorial excellence. 


A $200-million market — a peace- 









time — a war-time market — is worth A 
$200,000,000 
COAL PRODUCTION 


MARKET 


ne full and complete investigation. Our 
effective coverage of that market is 
— also worthy of your earnest attention. 


HOW MANY POTENTIAL 
ny, CUSTOMERS |S YOUR ADVER- 
“vA TISING MESSAGE MISSING? 


MECHANIZATION, INC. 


Publishers of: 


MECHANIZATION — The Magazine of Modern Coal 
MECHANNUAL — The Book of Mechanization Progress 


406 MUNSEY BUILDING, WASHINGTON 4, D. C. 
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in, takes only minutes A month later, 
or a year, you can relocate everything 


again, quick 
And a very neat close: 

Q stands for Quick quick-in and 
quick-change. The Robertson Q-Floor is 
an idea to keep in mind when planning 
postwar floors. The cost is in line with 
your ideas of what floor costs ought to be 


Why not try selling your product 
the way Sydney A. Hunt, account 
executive, Fuller & Smith & 
Ross, Cleveland, does? 

A company with the apparent ob- 
jective of expanding a market. This 
company is Hercules Powder Com- 
hany, and the method is to illustrate 
how cellulose plastics might replace 
other materials where chemical sta- 
bility is required. 

A company with an engineering 
re putation to sell. This is Sperry Cor- 
poration, and the ad is the one we 
always think of when somebody re- 
marks—"“Oh, some products are nat- 
urals, you can’t writing good 
Well, the gyropilot is a natural, 
but just the same, headlines like “For 
20 Vital Seconds, the Pilot 
Human” don’t grow on bushes! 


miss 


ads.” 


Isn’t 


Another company with an idea to 
sell. This is Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
think is a 
Color Dy- 
“Color 


promote satety — reduce 


Company with what we 
gold-mine in its hands: 

namics. The ad is all about 
guards that 


absenteeism—increase production!”’: 


I painting a macninge according to the 
( D , | 
! ipies ( ynamics colo}, 1s 
af : ‘ , 
ed to ¢ ibie the worker to see Nis WOrkK 
' ' , 11 
re early t vide an easily visidi« 
] 
trast pbetwee ( ichine tsell afr d 
' 1 
‘ iterial Det fabricated to empha 
e the opera parts of the machine 
} t ir is the erator s attent 1 
1 
( irt I ul eans ess eye travel 
1 1 
( eye itig ue hette Ww iN ind 
ré | t ner mart hour 


A com pan) with the apparent ob 
jective of increasing common knowl 
edge of the broadness of its line. This 
is Worthington Pump and Machinery 
Corporation and the ad we like tells 
Worthington equipment 
work—" freeze 


about the 
used in 
drying” mould to help make penicillin 
and creating “Stratosphere-like con- 


refrigeration 


ditions for testing of bomber planes.” 
Headline is “Bombers and Balm of 
Battles Out of This ‘Heart of Cold’.” 
Key line is: 

W orthingtor ikes more yf the 


bottom is “A Worth- 
ington Worth-Scope” (“Giving You 
More Worth for Your Tax Money and 
War Bonds’’) 
Worthington 


A cross the 


which tells how other 


products are used in 
other refrigeration and air condition- 
ing applications. Stanley P. Fran- 
chot of James Thomas Chirurg 


Company, New York, gets across 
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The Copy Chasers’ 
Principles 
@ THE COPY CHASERS base 


their criticism of industrial ad- 

vertising on the following basic 

principles, which they use in 
their own daily chores: 

1], A sound sales idea—true to 
the product, penetrating, re- 
memberable. 

2. An intriguing headline—not 
just tricky—logical to the 
sales idea, and promising 
enough to make reading 
worth while. 

3, Skillful copy, free from gen- 
eralities, free from advertis- 
ing bromides, and free from 
unbacked-up claims for su- 
periority—readable, human. 

4, Copy expressing the prod- 
uct’s qualities in terms of 
benefit to the purchaser— 
but nothing exaggerated, 
nothing boastful, nothing the 
salesman himself would be 
ashamed to say. If necessary 
—good solid “reason-why.” 











plenty that will do Worthington 


some good. 

Note to F. R. F.: Interesting ads 
you've got there, but the information 
is all jumbled up. We'd like to see 
you start all over again—forgetting 
volcanoes and time bombs—and play 
up that penetrating angle from an 
than a Sunday 


engineering, rather 


supplement, viewpoint. 


Boo-of-the-Month 


To Adel Precision Products Cor po- 
ration for what is probably the ideal 
example of advertising that is doing 
our profession so much harm among 
the armed Picture: mother 
and daughter admiring photo of man 
“Mother, is 
Dad?” And 


forces. 


in uniform. Headline: 
ADEL a soldier like 
Mother answers: 

Yes, indeed! ADEL flies with Army 
Navy Marines all three! Every time 
Dad takes up a plane he depends on 
ADEL to help complete his mission and 
return safely 

Hydraulic valves, electric anti-icing sys 

, 
tem supports strange 
things to you, but to fighting pilots like 
Dad, ADEL is famous for building them 
with great precision, care and safety 
Lives depend on them 
Adel 


tion is guilty of this atrocious taste, 


, 
Ss, ine these are 


Precision Products Corpora- 


and the sound you hear is several mil- 
lion soldiers gnashing their teeth. 


Boost-of-the-Month 


Salaams to R. P. Glover, for- 
merly Webster’s engineering 
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sales co6drdinator, and E,. Pp. 
Leader of William Hoffman & 
Associates, Chicago, because + he) 


wrote the ad for Webster Pro ts 


which Electronics Says was picked 
separately by five experts as the best 
ad in the issue. It’s a homely ad, 
crammed with small type and itty- 
bitty diagrams, but the headline 


promises business and the copy de- 
livers. Heading is “Bothered By Vol- 
tage Variations?”, sub-head is “Here's 
How Webster Regulators Solved This 
Problem in Vital Military Applica- 
tions.” Diagrams explain the prin- 
ciple, and there’s a third-page of “A 
Few of Many Possible Applicatio s of 
Webster Regulators,” complete with 
diagrams of circuits. Here’s one ap- 
plication, just to give you an idea: 


Compensation for variable input 


age by regulator-controlled excitati ( 
a compensating field in a special na 
motor. Required coordinated dynamotor 


and regulator design 
Mssrs. Glover & Leader didn’t write 
that ad of thin air. 
—TuHE Copy CHASERS. 





Public Opinion Board 
Is Formed by CED 


To find out what 
thinking about postwar employment, the 
Committee for Economic Development, 
New York, has formed a public opinion 
advisory board. The chairman is Theo 
dore H. Brown, professor of business sta 
tistics, School of Business Administration, 
Harvard University 

Other members are Archibald Crossley, 
president, Crossley, Inc.; Cornelius Du 
Bois, research director, Time, In Dr 
Raymond Franzen, New York; George 
Gallup, director, American Institute of 
Public Opinion; Paul Lazarsfeld, director, 
Office of Radio Research, Columbia Uni 
versity; Elmo Roper, New York, and 
Samuel S. Wilks, associate professor ol 
mathematics, Princeton University 


"Factory" Adds Three 


Factory Management and Maintenance, 
New York, has added three new repre 
sentatives. Carlyle J. Coash, as distnet 
manager of the: St. Louis territory, will 
share the responsibilities formerly held by 
L. E. Crist in the Chicago territory 
George Lester, who has been in the New 
York district sales office, becomes mam’ 
ager of the Pittsburgh territory, and will 


business me are 


divide responsibilities of the Cleveland 
territory with Ralph Greiner Joseph 


Gilbert has joined the New York sales 
staff, sharing the responsibilities j. 5 
Cawley 


Scott Promoted 


S. W. Scott has been appointed dis: 


trict commercial manager in Los geles 
for Graybar Electric Company, New 
York He succeeds W. E Guy, has 


hecome district commercial manager ™ 
Chicago Mr. Scott was former man’ 
ager of the merchandise departms 


Joins Fuller & Smith 


Ralph Will has joined the crea staff 


of Fujler &@ Smith & Ross, Inc. New 
York. He was formerly advertis man’ 
ager of Eastern Corporation, fac 









































turer of writing papers. 
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A BUYING HABIT is being formed 


le. ® Super service stations today have sales and service contacts with a greater | 








proportion of the country’s car owners than ever before. 


ri A buying habit is being formed based above all on friendly, intelligent service, \ 
of plus convenience and accessibility. Smart enough to recognize they have something 
to their customers’ liking, these modern automotive merchants, are building solidly 


to handle all sales and service that tomorrow will bring. Direct your selling message 





to this market that gets the big customer traffic. 


THE IRVING-CLOUD PUBLISHING CO., TRIBUNE TOWER, CHICAGO 
Also publishers of JOBBER TOPICS, the number one book for automotive jobbers 













— 
ee Super Service Station magazine, 


? founded in 1928, is published monthly 
for owners and managers of super sta- 
tions. It is standard 7 x 10 size and has 
58,000 controlled circulation. Its adver- 

s _ tising index is the largest in its field and 

reads like the Blue Book of automotive 

after-market manufacturers. Further in- 
formation may be had by addressing the 
publishers. 


Sms, 

’ - = 

= <p. Wes 
: = 
j wt . 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGeE 29] 


Sight and Sound 


American factories will hav ce increased 
from 5,000 to 20,000 before the end 
of the war. 

One final area in this pattern of 
Government development ot the 
factual film deserves attention. The 
Industrial Services Branch of the War 
Department’s Public Relations Office 
has set up an industrial morale film 
activity, paralleled by an incentives 
ofhce under the Navy Department. In 
March, 1944 more than five and one- 


half million workers saw battle pic- 
tures through this service. 


Strictly for Business 


It is worth noting that the amuse- 
ment film industry plays no part 
whatsoever in this huge production 
program. Hollywood’s prewar monop- 
picture for all 
entertainment, 


oly of the motion 
purposes, including 
was drastically severed by the Armed 
Production of training films 


studios in the 


Forces. 
in the entertainment 
early stages of the war was abruptly 
ended by creation of the Army’s own 


facilities. 


AGAIN AVAILABLE 





Your Own Design 


Standard Embossing 


Beaverhide #41 Ring Binders 


... Standard year after year with many of the best known companies in 
American Industry, because Beaverhide #41 is TOUGH—HARD WEAR- 
ING —INEXPENSIVE and it “dresses up" well. 


In capacities from '/2 inch to 1'/2 inches, these binders are made for 


you with either standard embossed border and panel, your own stamping, 


or entirely plain. We will gladly send you a sample—and we urge that 


you make an early selection, since deliveries are slower than formerly, 


and because available material is decidedly limited. 


Many other types of folders and covers can be made to your specifi- 


cations —including Swing-O-Ring, accordion, sewn wing, etc. Let us know 


your requirements. 


BEAVERITE PRODUCTS, INC. 


33 DE WITT STREET, BEAVER FALLS, NEW YORK 


Catalog Covers, Ring Binders, Proposal Covers for Looseleaf 


and for Mechanical Binding 
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One of the Navy’s training offic 
put it this way: 

“Theatrical producers have « 
mendably developed a type of 
tertainment designed to give ai 
ences maximum enjoyment and re 
ation. Amusement, not education 
the goal. A passive audience reaction 
is the result. The direct antithesis is 
necessary when employing films 
educational purposes — a dynamic 


audience reaction.” 


The business of producing films for 
business and industry has thus come 
into its own. Some 40 companies, 
located principally in New York, Phil 
adelphia, Pittsburgh, Chicago, Detroit, 
St. Paul, Cleveland, Kansas City, Dal- 
las, San Francisco, and Los Angeles 
are the principal contractors to the 
Navy, Coast Guard, U. S. Office of 
Education and America’s major in- 
In producing hundreds 


a 


dustries. 
training subjects each month, they 
have saved fighting men’s lives. The 
credo of these producers is: “Got to 
be damned sure that no boy’s ghost 
will ever say, ‘If your training pro- 
gram had only done its job.’ ” 


The action of the War Production 
Board’s Motion Picture Section, freez- 
ing the consumption of 35mm _ raw 
film for advertising purposes, might 
well have been construed as the death 
knell of these producing companies. 
The WPB, however, has continued to 
grant film almost without restriction 
for the production of war plant in- 
centive subjects, films on conserva- 
tion of equipment, health and food, 
for war message themes and all gen- 
eral industrial training material. As 
a result, production by most com- 
panies has been at capacity for two 
years. The learned should 
prove invaluable in providing for the 


lessons 


postwar needs of business. 


Cost of industrial films still de- 
pends on one basic formula: What 
you put before the camera determines 
the cost of the picture. Buying units 
of five to ten reels on a single general 
subject, the U. S. Office of Education 
has averaged about $6,000 per title 
This cost includes no distribution 
prints, these being provided to indus- 
try through a national distributor 2 
cost plus a slight profit used to retire 
the Government’s investment. 


The majority of these training films 


are produced with 35mm cameras ane 


recorded with theatre-type RCA o 
Western Electric equipment. ome 
subjects have been successfully pre 
duced in 16mm. The experience an¢ 
facilities of the producer, the speci 


demands of the subject matt and 
the more widely available mm 
equipment are the decisive fac 


Safety education, job trait 
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AS USEFUL AS A 
SLIDE RULE 


Just as the electrical engineer reaches for his 
slide-rule when he wants the answer quickly, 
he reaches for E-B-R when he needs product 
data. 














































Here in one handy volume he finds all needed 
information conveniently arranged in “Brief- 
alogs”. 


BRIEFALOGS 


Briefalogs are what the term implies: a modern, efficient 
way of condensing and simplifying catalogs. Prepared 
by McGraw-Hill specialists, their object is to save the 
user's time and give him up-to-date data. 


tion , : , , } 
: Briefalog material in E-B-R is supplemented by a complete 





per Directory of Manufacturers, classified by products . . 
ight plus a Company and Trade Name Index. Boldface list- 
eath ings refer the user to specific Briefalog pages. 
ne Use this direct, efficient and economical method of reach- 
tion ing the men in the electrical industry who plan, specify 
- and requisition. Preparation of Briefalogs for the 1945 
ae edition is now under way. Write about cost of presenting 
gen- your line this modern way. 
a E-B-R is Distributed to 
ee Manufacturing Industrials 
ould Electrical Utilities 
the War Group 

(Army, Navy and Government Officials) 
de- Electrical Contractors 
V hat Consulting and Constructing Organizations 


lines 


Electrical Manufacturers (Product Design Engineers) 
Electrical Wholesalers 
Railway Generating Plants and 


tion Th ey reac h fo - Large Electrified Coal Mines 
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special skills and employe morale 
films have been the most widely pro- 
duced. Films like All Out for Vic- 
tory, a two-reel sound motion picture 
produced for Firestone by Wilding, 
and Women of Steel, made by the 
same producer for Republic Steel 
Corporation, are typical examples of 
the morale type. 

In an era of heavy turnover and 
new employes, the speed-up of new 
employe indoctrination provides an 
excellent area for film use. Such 
companies as Thompson Products, of 
Cleveland; Armstrong Cork, of Lan- 
caster; and Caterpillar Tractor, Peoria, 


have made good use of visual media 
for this special purpose. A recent In- 
ternational Harvester film, Strength 
Unseen, provides company employes 
with a panoramic view of their war 
tasks. Sperry and You, produced by 
the Sperry Corporation, of Brooklyn, 
is another example of the employe in- 
doctrination film. 

Pictures sponsored by companies 
like General Electric and Westing- 
house have provided basic instruction 
on such widely varied subjects as arc 
welding and industrial nutrition. A 
foreman’s training film produced by 
the Pratt and Whitney Division of 








Got. Somethin’ to Say?... 


The simplest, surest way to put your message across 
is to put it on film. Tell your complete story—with 
scenes and dialogue of your own choosing. 


Our large, fully equipped sound studio in New York 
is available for the production of special pictures af 
a nominal fee. A highly technical, experienced staff 
offers time-proved service of professional caliber. 
Where it is more advisable to be “on the spot”, our 
capable crews and adequate equipment are placed at 
to suit your convenience. 


your disposal . . 


It’s no bother 


FILMCRAFT PRODUCTIONS 


Division of 


SOUNDIES DISTRIBUTING CORPORATION OF 
AMERICA, INC. 


205 W. Jackson Blvd. 
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write for particulars today. 


Chicago 64, Illinois 








United Aircraft has been widely erm- 
ployed by other war industries to aid 
in the training of thousands of new 
supervisors brought up from the 
ranks. 

As an example of how far these 
films travel, there is the 45-minute 
film on Carbide Tools, produced by 
Mode-Art Pictures, of Pittsburgh, for 
the Firth-Sterling Steel Corporation. 
The producer has just completed the 
narration on this picture in Russian 
to instruct the Russian people in the 
proper use and handling of carbide 
tools. 

The Road Back 

We have come a long way since M- 
Day and we face a long road back. 
The demobilization of vast sections 
of our war industries will be acceler- 
ated as the crisis of invasion is passed. 
Training for war goes on, in industry 
as in the armed forces, but training 
for the reorganization of our business 
systems must soon get under way. Re- 
turning to normal peacetime produc- 
tion means the retooling of manpower 
as well as machines. Reopening of 
domestic and foreign markets means 
the retraining of salesmen, jobbers 
and dealers. first and paramount in 
all of this training process is the re- 
habilitation and re-hiring of the re- 
turning veteran. 

The visual medium, still in devel- 
opment, but rapidly achieving the 
rule and order which qualify it for 
widespread industrial adoption, may 
prove to be the vital link in this vast 
postwar retraining program. 

As a proving ground for television 
the industrial motion picture will be 
thoroughly explored by business, the 
advertising agency and the film pro- 
duction industry. Experienced exec- 
utives are already on record as de- 
claring that the industrial  frim 
production experience of their agen- 
cies is proving invaluable as a back- 
ground for television. For the sound 
motion picture is, in essence, the tran- 
scription of tomorrow. Through the 
medium of sight and sound visual 
information and education may b 
developed on a hitherto unprecedented 
scale. 

Such programs will be thoroughl) 
pre-tested in the sound motion pic- 
ture studio before light and sound 
waves are transmitted to the tele- 
vision audience. 


But the medium of projected train- 
ing aids does not wait on the fururt 
The raw film and an ever-widening 
number of outlets await the turning 
of the camera on the visual programs 
of tomorrow. All the visual n im 

on 


asks is a sane and sensible attit 
the part of the advertising bvyet 
in whose hands rests the future 
vital means of idea transmissic 
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Solved by 
MACHINE DESIGN Readers 





ines to make heat and machines to make cold require parts, 
and finishes that are specified by Design Engineers — the 
MACHINE DESIGN. 










readers 0 


The quick ftgezer may be a 120° below zero industrial chilling machine, 
a food quick-freezing machine o\.a commercial frozen-food storage cabinet. The high 
frequency heater may be a machine\for accurate heat treating of metal parts, a machine 
for curing plastics and bonding plywogd, or a diathermy machine for treating human ills. 


The Design Executive is responsible whether it be a mass produced household machine or 
a custom-built production machine. For either type of job the pages of MACHINE DESIGN 
supply practical and theoretical engineering ifformation to help him solve design problems. 
He also finds data on the latest applications akd sources of supply of machine components, 
materials and finishes. 


If you have something to sell the machine buildek tell your story to the 40,000 Design 
Executives and Engineers who read MACHINE DBSIGN. Today, they are designing 
and redesigning machines in the over 8,000 machin& manufacturing plants reached by 
MACHINE DESIGN. For complete information on the Design Executive market send 
for your copy of “Getting It Specified”. 


MACHINE DESIGH 


A PENTON PUBLICATION + PENTON BUILDING + CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


16 East 43rd Street 130 N. New Hampshire Ave. 520 N. Michigan Ave. 
NEW YORK LOS ANGELES CHICAGO 












A PENTON PUBLICATION 
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PACKINGTOWN 


It’s just an easy step from your desk 
to Packingtown in Newark or San 
Antone, in Kansas City or Chicago. 
In fact, to all the places where ani- 
mals are slaughtered and meat is 
processed. 





The simple step is merely to sched- 
ule your advertising now in The 
National Provisioner, official organ 
of the meat packing industry. Every 
week, this 52-year-old publication is 
eagerly awaited and read by the re- 
sponsible executives of Packingtown. 
And never before have they been so 
much in need of supplies and equip- 
ment to carry on the increased busi- 
ness of feeding a world. 


Shortage of salesmen, difficulty of 
transportation, have no effect on the 
selling ability of “The Provisioner.” 
Tell your story now. Let us give 
you all the facts. Write for your 
copy of “A Vital Industry.” 
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PROBLEMS 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


By KEITH J. EVANS 


Readers are invited to present their advertising and sales management 
problems which will be answered in this department, or direct, if requested 





Good Telephone Numbers 


Our telephone number is Main-1739 
As we get quite a few inquiries and or- 
ders by telephone, I have been trying 
to sell our company on the idea of a 

remembered number. How 
ever, general management does not seem 
to think this is very important 

Can you give me any information as 
to whether other companies place any 


more easily 


degree of importance on an easily re 
membered telephone number? 
Perhaps | am worrying about some- 
thing of littl moment 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 


In every case where telephone num- 
bers are at all important, every smart 
company attempts to get an easily 
remembered number. Years ago before 
automatic dialing, numbers like 1,000, 
2,000, etc., were eagerly sought after. 
Unfortunately, however, when dial 
telephoning came in, instead of put- 
ting the “O” at the beginning, they 
put it at the end of the line, making 
the zero the most difficult digit to 
dial. For this reason, many companies 
having what were formerly desirable 
telephone numbers, were forced to 
change them. Many of the new num- 
could not compare 


bers, however, 


from the standpoint of remembrance. 


For the duration of the war we 
doubt if you could get your telephone 
number changed because of the short- 
age of help at the telephone companies. 
However, it is certainly a good point 
to keep in mind. If after the war 
with your 


doubt will 


you take the matter up 


local company, they no 


be glad to do what they can for you. 


Timing Departmental Routines 


With the manpower shortage attack 
the dvertis1 departments even 
ore than other divisicns of a company, 
he time required to perform each par 
tl i »b is aturally subject to greater 
itis 
Do you have a suggestion for measur 
ing the amount of time required to do 
every type of work and do you know of 
any methods by which persons in_ the 
idvertising department can be _ inspired 


to accomplish more in a given time? 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 
You are asking a question that has 
always baffled many advertising man- 


agers. The work of other depart- 
ments, whose jobs interlock, is so 
much more routine that most of 
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the work goes through at a certain 
rate with the necessity of one depart- 
ment keeping up with the other. 

In an advertising department, how- 
ever, schedules are not so fixed and 
time is more difhcult to measure. An- 
other weakness is the fact that adver- 
tising managers are often chosen more 
for their ability to create good adver- 
tising than for their status as organ- 
izers and personnel managers. 

If you have a fairly large depart- 
ment, it is well to place one person 
in charge of personnel and then dele- 
responsibility to them of 
setting tasks, measuring 
However, in a small department this 
work will be up to you. 


gate the 
time, etc. 


In spite of the fact that it take 
some time in the beginning, we rec- 
ommend that you write out a standard 
practice for every routine job, going 
through the work yourself with the 
person responsible and measuring the 
amount of time required per day of 
week. When this is completed for each 
person and time is allowed for tele- 
phone calls and other interruptions, 
you will have a fair idea of the vol- 
ume of work and how many 
will be needed to handle it. In go- 
routine yourself, 


pe rsons 


ing through this 
you will probably find many types of 


/ 


work which may be eliminated and 


places where shortcuts can be made 

In the case of creative work, we 
recommend a ticket and folder tor 
every job outlining all that has t 


; 


be done, with an estimate of the 
amount of time required by the per 
son who will do the work. Then set 
a definite date when each job is to be 
completed. Most people do their 
best work when they have termina! 
facilities and are working inst 
reasonable time schedules. To con- 
trol both the 
work, your secretary will keep 4 
schedule of both, reviewing vith 


you at convenient intervals. 


routine and creative 


There is probably no type of work 


in business that lends itself m to 
much conversation and easy-2oing 
routine than advertising . . the 
very fact that no two jobs are exactly 
alike creates the necessity for con- 
ference between co-workers. | the 
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average advertising department fac- 
ing 2 manpower shortage, can cer- 
tainly tighten its belt, cut down on 
talk and set tighter schedules, to its 
own certain advantage. 


Is Ii Possible to Establish 
Potential Consumption? 


For quite some time we have been in- 
terested in finding a means of establish- 
ing the potential consumption of our 
product by individual plants in the metal 
working industry. We are writing to 
ask you can suggest methods by which 
it might be secured 

Some industries lend themselves very 
readily to securing this type of informa- 


tion—for example, the flour mills’ daily 
barrel capacity furnishes a guide; in 
paper mills, the tonnage of paper pro- 
duced is an index; in lumber, the board 


feet capacity helps determine what we 
are aite 
With many variables in the metal 
working industry, we have found it 
jificult to arrive at a practical basis for 
Jetermining annual consumption of our 
products. We shall be grateful for any 
niormation you can give us [from your 
files or any suggestions you may offer 
ndicating where we might look for such 
niormation 
SALES MANAGER 
You have a real problem here. I 


fully understand your request that 
we do not publish the name of your 
product, but for the information of 
other readers, this is a product used 
n the operation of a metal working 
plant, consumption of which does 
not relate directly to number of em- 
ployes, value of manufactured prod- 
ucts, capitalization, or other factors 
generally used in determining the con- 
sumption of a plant or an industry. 

To secure a really satisfactory gauge 
of the potential consumption by 
plants, we believe it will be necessary 
lor you or your 
research organization to go personally 
to each plant for this information. It 
might be very possible that after a 
number of surveys have been made, 
you might be able to develop an ap- 
preximate pattern or index by which 


representatives or 


you could judge other metal working 
plants. 


For instance, if one steel mill had 
i certain number of units using your 
product and had a yearly consump- 
ton of about so much of your prod- 
uct, another mill with about the same 


Production might use the same 
mount of the material. This, of 
course, would assume that both mills 
had the same type of equipment. 

If each type of metal making or 
metal working plant were taken one 
itter another, no doubt a fair meas- 
ure of nsumption could be devel- 
oped. W the proper use of customer 
potentiality and sales analysis cards 
on wh sales reports are regularly 
Posted, no doubt accurate figures 
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Gunch Jable Topics 
Selected from Modern Industry, May 15th, 1944 
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Postwar Pathfinder American in- 
dustry has a splendid opportunity 
to carve a prosperous and produc- 
tive peace by sharpening its appli- 
cations of market and product 
research. » » Steve Booke, Modern 
Industry’s Marketing Editor, pre- 
sents a basic story on objectives, 
methods and named-company ex- 
periences in employing (and how 
to employ) research, profitably. » » 
Read it on page 48. » » This article 
might well be the sort of piece you 
would like to bring to the attention 
of your clients, your president... 
even your board of directors. » » 
The article displays a fine check list 
of ‘‘Marketing Reconversion 
MUSTS” based on a study released 
by the Harvard Business School. 


What About the Boys? Many 
companies are rightly concerned 
with the problems (and tkeir solu- 
tions) regarding the reemployment 
of ex-servicemen. » » Modern In- 





Employer-Employee Relations is an 
important department of Modern 
Industry's overall objective towards 
erving management. It surveys the 
ground, points the way, suggests the 
means towards accomplishing more 
cordial relations ... and more profit 
thle one in the plant and in the 
plant-community. 


KIRK EARNSHAW 


Industrial Relations 
Editor 





HIS JOB: Industrial Relations Editor 
Kirk Earnshaw, as a senior editor, 
has the executive responsibility of 
directing MI's staff-coverage of em- 
ployer-employee relations in the na- 
tion’s plants. Earnshaw writes a 
substantial portion of all Employer- 
Employee articles in Modern Industry 
and is responsible for all material 
that concerns industrial relations. 
Keeping abreast of current develop- 
ments takes Earnshaw from coast to 
coast and from border to border. 
You'll see Kirk at every important 
convention or gathering having any- 
thing to do with his specialization. He 
is frequently on the program. Earn- 
shaw is an authority on labor-man- 
agement relations, often consulted by 
labor, management and government. 


Modern Industry 

















/\ 


dustry’s Washington Editor, Henry 
Ralph, explores and reports on the 
rights and privileges involving 
business and industry, which G. I. 
Joe and Josephine will bring home 
with them. » » For instance, did you 
know that you must reemploy the 
G. I. Josephine who left your em- 
ploy voluntarily to join the WACs? 
» » Many states are moving to set 
up services and benefits for vet- 
erans. » » With so many schemes 
planned and proposed, will G. I. 
Joe want a job? » » See page 147. 


Report on Rubber All government 
efforts to develop a new source of 
natural rubber have been aban- 
doned. » » This means, that for at 
least two years after the war, all 
rubber users will be entirely de- 
pendent on synthetics for every 
product or industrial use, including 
tires. » » Arthur Pearce, Modern 
Industry’s Materials Editor, pre- 
sents a personally field-researched 
report answering with freshest facts 
the question, “How Good Is Syn- 
thetic Rubber?” » » See how GRS 
synthetic rubber, which soon will 
replace 80% of all rubber products, 
compares with natural rubber; 
read what GRS promises as a 
major new industrial material. » » 
Starts on page 33. 


College Crop Off 90% Lack of 
engineers, chemists, scientists who 
are the professional minds of in- 
dustry is a headache now, and may 
be a nightmare in 40-X. » » This 
June, slightly less than 10% of the 
normal peacetime crop of techni- 
cally trained men and women will 
be graduated into industry from 
American colleges. » » Field studies 
by Kirk Earnshaw, Modern In- 
dustry’s Industrial Relations Edi- 
tor, indicate that in too many com- 
panies, professional technicians 
regard themselves as “forgotten 
men.” » » Management has tough 
problems now because of the short- 
age of engineers, chemists, techni- 
cians and other professionals. » » 
Read, “Getting and Keeping Tech- 
nical Talent Today and in 40-X” 
—on page 42. 


Modern Industry, 347 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
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could be built up for your sales staff 
over a period of one or two years. 
We have checked with the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
and it indicates that (1) fuel con- 
sumption; (2) purchased 
energy; (3) data on prime movers 
and motors by number and rated 
capacity, are possible methods of get- 
ting the information you want. They 
believe that No. 3 would prove most 
satisfactory and while there are no 
printed reports on this information 


electric 


now, the information is available in 


the Bureau’s office and can be ob- 
tained by anyone interested. 

Again, you have a difficult task. 
However, we are confident you can 
secure this information even if only 
on a relative basis. This will serve 
you very well because the percentage 
of error would probably be reasonably 
constant and you may then compare 
results of one salesman’s territory 
with another’s, which will be helpful 
to sales management and_ gradually 
develop a very accurate measure of 
your market. 


“AUTOMOTIVE” IS 
A BIG WORD NOW 


World War | Gave It Wheels; 


develooment of 
World War II is the inflation 
of the word 
Now it covers wheels and 
tanks and blitz 


Str ik ing 
“automotive. 
win 1S and 


attack. 


example is the 
SAE Journal, which has con 


verted tc engineering war. It 


~e 
STrikKiInNa 


provides technical coverage 
f war-engineering develop 
ments in the fields of aircraft 
and motor vehicles and ord 
nance and other war equip- 
ment of land and sea and air. 


Striking opportunity is of- 


fered advertisers to reach 
key engineers and executives 
active in all automotive tech- 
nical fields through one com- 
prehensive publication, the 


SAE Journal. 


World War Il Added Wings 
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SAE Journal 


published by 
Society of Automotive Engineers 





29 West 39th Street 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 27] 


U.S. Steel 


buildings, which were merchandise; 
through a coast-to-coast dealer organ. 
ization before the war. 

“One of the best means of meeting 
the large postwar demand for home 
for people of modest means will 
through application of mass produc 
tion methods in the prefabricated 
housing field,” Mr. Fairless explained 
“U. S. Steel believes that steel wi 
make an important contributio 
wherever it meets the requirements of 
design, utility and cost.” 

He predicted that prefabricated 
home building will become one of th: 
nation’s most active industries in the 
postwar period and should aid sub. 
stantially in providing employment. 

Through its subsidiary, Tennesse 
Coal, Iron and Railroad Company 
U. S. Steel delved somewhat into pr 
fabricated housing before the war 
when it developed simple panel-buil 
steel houses, largely suitable for farm. 
ing communities. After the war start- 
ed this enterprise turned to the build- 
ing of barracks and other housing fo: 
the armed services. Gunnison also ha 
confined its entire output to the mili- 
tary and housing for essential war 
workers. 

Other steel companies, notabl) 
Bethlehem, American Rolling Mill 
Great Lakes Steel, subsidiary of Na- 
tional Steel Corporation, and others, 
have moved into the field of prefabr- 
cated housing. At one time Republic 
Steel Corporation took up and _ later 
abandoned work of this type. 





Philip Carey Names 
Smith Vice-President 
E. W. (Pat) Smith has been appointec 


vice-president and director of sales of The 
Philip Carey Mfg 
Company, Lockland, @ 
O., and its subsidi- 
aries He was] 
formerly with Johns- 
Manville Sales Cor- 
poration. An alum- 
nus of the University 
of Illinois, Mr. Smith 
has spent his entire 
business career in the 
building material in- 
dustry He started 
as a salesman and be- 
came sales supervisor 
and manager before 
entering executive . 
sales work in New York. Mr. Smith we 
an officer in World War I a: s tw 


sons in the service 





E. W. Smith 


Darrow Joins "I. M." 

Halsey Darrow has joined INp\STR! 
MARKETING as eastern edtor e has 
been editor of Marine Equipn : 
cago, and was formerly on tl 
ing staff of All-Steel Equip 
Chicago. 
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60.9% of All Foundries to Buy 
New Equipment After War 


Purchases Planned When Priority Restrictions are Removed 


O get a better picture of the 
changes that have taken place 
since Pearl Harbor, and to help the 
industry in its own planning, the edi- 
tors of The Foundry have just asked 
the 4800 foundries of the country a 
series of important market questions. 
The returns have been exceptional. 
With a 40 per cent reply already in 
from the single letter mailed, the 
returns are being interpreted by the 
editors in the June issue, just pub- 
lished. And the answers will be an 
eye-opener to sales managers and 
advertising men looking for a live, 
progressive market that offers un- 
usual postwar opportunities. The in- 
dividual replies to this industry-wide 
study are held in strict confidence 
but complete tabulations by type and 
size of foundry and by geographical 
location will be available soon in a 
new market study now being prepared. 


The foundry industry has of course 
expanded considerably since war 
began, with 39.8% of the plants in 
the field showing an increase in 


WHEREVER METALS ARE CAST... 
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capacity. Nevertheless 73.9% of all 
foundries now report that they expect 
to be able to maintain present levels 
of employment and production after 
the war. And, in addition, 60.9% 
expect to purchase new equipment 
as soon as present priority restric- 
tions are removed. 


This vast amount of new equipment 
will go both to replace worn out or 
obsolete machines and to expand pres- 
ent facilities. Modern improvements 
will go in all along the line, includ- 
ing new melting furnaces, molding 
machines, core machines, mold and 
core ovens, heat treating equipment, 
shakeout equipment, materials han- 
dling equipment, blast cleaning equip- 
ment, dust arrestors, sand preparation 
equipment, and x-ray and inspection 
equipment. The new market study 
will give you a detailed breakdown 
of the equipment purchases planned 
both by type and size of foundry and by 
states. Ask now to have your Foundry 
representative show you this com- 
plete study as soon as it’s available. 


POUNDRY 











HERE ARE SOME OF THE 
QUESTIONS ANSWERED IN 
THE NEW MARKET STUDY 


How much has the industry's capac- 
ity increased since January, 1942? 


At what rate is the industry oper- 
ating today, and how long will 
orders on hand maintain the 
present rate? 


How do the foundries of the coun- 
try break down by size—both by 
capacities and present employment? 


Will the foundry industry main- 
tain present employment and pro- 
duction levels after the war? 


How many foundries are producing 
castings of different metals than 
employed before the war? 


What new developments in cast- 
ings and production methods have 
been made to help meet postwar 
competition? 





Penron Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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Make Your 


Advertising Pay 
In the World’s 
ONLY A.B.C. Diesel Magazines 

the Diesel industry is de- 


) ptern 
voting all its great engineering 
talents, manufacturing facilities and 


productive skills to making the 
Diesel engines needed to win the 
War. These engines are used in 
ships, tanks, trucks, locomotives 


and in power’ plants throughout the 
world. They are for the Army. . 
the Navy . Lend Lease. 

The day the War is over new com- 
mercial vessels and pleasure craft 
will be in demand. War created 
deficiencies in power, industry and 
transportation must be eliminated. 

It will be the job of the Diesel 
industry to meet these demands by 
stepping from War-time production 


[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 26] 


Cushioning Shock 


materials will increase in volume when 
priority regulations and material con- 
trol plans are removed. However, a 
few stocks will be reduced and it is 
even possible that certain items may 
have to be eliminated.” 

The peacetime applications for Le- 
Tourneau equipment now going to 
the battle fronts are illustrated fur- 
ther by pictures on the front of the 
folder. The many uses for Tourna- 
pulls, Tournatrucks, Carryall scrapers 
and cranes, on peacetime construction 
projects, for city, county and state 
governments, for mines and industries, 
are described by actual job photo- 
graphs. 

The inside flap of the contract ter- 
mination folder lists the “enclosed 
aids to help your company and ours 
return promptly to normal business 
operations when peace comes; study 
these samples and prepare to use them 
later.” 

These folders were mailed first to 
principal subcontractors and_ those 
supplying material or parts over ex- 
tended delivery periods. As later con- 
tract cancellations come through from 
the government and other suppliers 
are likely to be affected, additional 


folders will be sent. 
In spite of the fact that many 
_phases of government policy on 


termination have not been settled, the 
urgency remains for preparing one’s 
own organization and subcontractors 
for speedy termination. The Le- 
Tourneau management believes it is 
on the right road to hasten the return 
to peacetime enterprises—and the ad- 
vertising department is happy to pro- 
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closed aids to help your company 
and ours return promptly to normal 
business operations when peace comes 

STUDY THESE SAMPLES AND 
PREPARE TO USE THEM LATER 


Desenption Form No 








Of 





Telegram canceling more than one, but not 


Just 





















































ell purchase orders T-PO 
2 Telegram canceling al! purchase orders T.APO PR( 
3. Telegram canceling « single purchase order = T-1PO 
4 Letter of confumation L-cT vant 
5. Letter of instruction for preparing claims tH 
can 
6 Clam Summary cs 
7 
7 Inventory Summery for Work in Process, also DI I 
for Finished Menutectured Parts we 
8 Inventory Summary for Raw Materials, of 
lor Purchased Parts ond Finsshed Products. 4 RM med 
9 Inventory Summary for Tools, Equipment, to 
dogs, Fixtures, Geuges, etc LJ p 
10 Letter acknowledging receipt of claum L-cR 1944 
11 Letter epproving disposition of material L-DM 
12 Letter of edvice that clarm hes been approved DI R 
by government LA 
13. Letter-—Release of lability L-RL earl 
. 
assis 
From time to time, as governments! reguletions re- 
quire, new forms will be furnished you to wpercede 
the above. quat 
. 
Write R. G. LeTournesu, Inc., Peoria, Hil, tion. 
Attention Termination Committee, if you 
need additional copies of any of these forms. 
your 
your 
Flap of folder they 
. 2 
Willcox Promoted to have 
. . 
Evans Vice-Presidency en 


has become 


L. G. (Tim) Willcox 


vice-president of Evans Associates, In 


a 


to th 














to Peace-time operation. Unlike most mote it! Chicago agency 
industries now 100% in War work, Mr. Willcox will con 
the Diesel industry will experience tinue as market re- vere 
no conversion delay—the Diesels search director and . 
used in winning the War today are Miss Schlect Heads account executive We 
the same, except for anticipated im- . ‘ P He was formerly div 
provements, that will furnish cheap, Editors’ Committee rector of research 
reliable power tomorrow. Dorothie E. Schlect, director of public and —, as 

Now is the time to become iden- relations, Ohio Tool Company, Cleveland, Mr. Willcox Hill 
tified with the Diesel field in all has been appointed chairman of the post- with a , fi 
its ramifications by advertising in war planning conference committee of the an ap a 
the world’s only A.B.C. Diesel American Association of Industrial Edi- oe Soerees 
magazines tors inc. tefese joining 

DIESEL POWER & DIESEL : Other members of the committee are Evans Associates 

Ken Ede, Ohio Public Service Company; three and one-half 


TRANSPORTATION 





MOTORSHIP 


ASK FOR COMPLIMENTARY COPIES OF 
BOTH MAGAZINES BY WRITING TODAY 
To 


DIESEL 
PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


192 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 








Diamond Alkali Com- 
Ignat, U. S. Automatic 


Clint 
pany, 
Corporation 


McKnight, 


and Je e 


McCarty to Government 

R. A. McCarty, vice-president of West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing Com 
pany in charge of sub-contracting, has 
been granted leave of absence to join the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation, Wash 
ington, D. C. The sub-contracting de- 
partment has been placed under direction 
of Andrew H. Phelps, vice-president, who 
is in charge of purchases and traffic 


Tim Willcox 


years ago. 


Blakeslee Appoints 
Evans Associates 


Evans Associates, Inc., Chicago, 
been appointed to handle advertising 
G. S. Blakeslee & Company, Cicero 
tion, Chicago, and its 
of the same name 

The companies manufacture dish 
glass washing machines and other eq 
ment for hotels and hospitals and degr 
ing machines and metal parts washers 
industry 
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Dependable Results 


or Your Present and Postwar 
ADVERTISING DOLLARS 


Just as industrial buyers depend on PLANT- 
PRODUCTION DIRECTORY for rele- 
1 vant, reliable buying information, so you, too, 
can depend on PLANT-PRODUCTION 
| DIRECTORY as a truly valuable, effective 


medium for presenting your product story 








to present and postwar markets. The Fall 
1944 Edition of PLANT-PRODUCTION 
DIRECTORY will reach industrial buyers 
early in November—possibly well-timed to 
assist them in reconversion buying. Ade- 
quate advertising representation in this edi- 
tion, therefore, will assist you in providing 
your sales department with live inquiries for 


your products or equipment—at a time when 





they more than likely will be most happy to 
have them. And, remember, this Fall Edi- 


tion will work for you a full year—at least 





to the end of 1945. Paper restrictions se- 
verely limit advertising for the Fall Edition. 


We urge you to make reservations today. 










FIRST be! In dustria bBa yers 
CHOICE pe In dustria b Advertisers 








PLANT.P§ DUCTION DIRECTORY, 333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago |. 205 E. 42nd Street, New York 17. Leader Building, Cleveland 14. 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 25] the new knowledge which is con- offer unsurpassed service to certaiy 


stantly being developed at the plant companies. In this connection we ar 
Job Continuance in connection with our Own manu- also investigating not only present bu: 
facturing facilities. future products, with the view poin; 
ities to the requirements of others. 2. Determine the key industries of of seeing whether we can do mor 
This could be done in the following the postwar future. work on them than we have done be 
order: 3. Select the most aggressive, pro- fore. The more work we do, th 
1. Concentrate on our present cus- gressive and important companies in better price we get and the more us. 
tomers and determine more com- the key postwar industries and see ful is the product to our customer 
pletely their needs and plans for the how we might best serve them. 5. As the next step, we decided 
future. Supplement the work which 4. Ascertain, as accurately as we to tell the world about our company 
we are doing with our present cus- can, what these companies are doing our facilities, and our knowledge 
tomers by constantly investigating in the way of development. From This is being done through direc: 
new fields which will present possi- this, our ability to work with them mail, publicity, advertising and, of 
bilities and, in connection with both would become self-evident. We are course, personal contact. —_— 
present and new customers, utilize experts in certain directions and can It is in accordance with this ou-§ == 


eS line that our “job continuance’”’ pro. 
gram at American Welding is being 
worked out through employe sug. 
gestions, labor management commit. 


{|| 


tee, sales department, outside eng- 
neering experts, and our product and 
process development committe« 


HY 





Miller Is President 
Of Chicago Wheel 


Arthur J. Miller has been elected pres 
dent of the Chicago Wheel & M 
turing Company, 
Chicago, producer of 
mounted wheels, 
grinding wheels, and 
allied abrasive prod- 
ucts. He succeeds his 
father,.the late 
Henry E. Miller, 
who founded the 
company in_ 1894 
The new president 
joined the company 
in 1915 in the spe- 
cial formula depart- 
ment and has served 


DO YOU SEE THAT LOG STICKING UP IN THE PHOTO? inthe interim. Irv: - A> 2 Mite 


ing Danielson is vice-president; A 
Part of it may be in the newspaper you'll read tonight. The reason Miller Jr., prngenrn gg P vange Arthur T. D 
is that SEVEN OUT OF EVERY TEN newspapers printed in ton, cacretary ane sales manages 
the two Americas—between Alaska and Cape Horn are printed on 
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White, Ward Advanced 
by Addressograph 


The men who buy the millions of dollars worth of equipment and D. E. White, vice-president, Addres 


Canadian-made newsprint. 





supplies used in the Canadian Pulp and Paper Mills are included in 
the 16,000 circulation of Canadian Industrial Equipment News— 
CCAB audited. Our nearest representative can give you some 


interesting facts on the Canadian market. Just phone him. 





graph-Multigraph Corporation, Clevela! 


has been assigned broader respon: 
J. B. Ward, Chicago sales age 
been appointed vice-president 11 
of distribution in the United St 


Canada to succeed Mr. White 


nilitie 








The appointment will relea M: | 
REPRESENTATIVES: White for a more active part in the fo 
mulation and execution of company pia! 
Cc. A. Burten, 4713 Weedland Ave., Western Springs, Il. Howard Ely, «c/o LE.N., 461 eo ne . 1 se ' z a ,. dé 
Righth Ave., New York, N. Y. B. J. Goldman, 746 Collingwood Ave., Detroit, Mich. = poe ms appses to ye 
Den L. Prouty, 18265 Parkside Avenue, Detroit, Mich. C. H. Helden, 1929 S. 6th Ave., mestic and foreign operations In deve 
Maywood, Ill. G. C. Heoker, 20 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. Robt. H. Irvine, 20 oping foreign markets, intricate negoti 
Weet Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Il. M. Graham LeVay, 973 N. Sheridan Avenue, Indian- tions are e ted with agencie: f the 
apolis, Ind. Rey MeDeonald, 580 Market St... San Francisco, Calif. MacDonald H. Pierce, ions are expecte 1 agencie Mr 
3145 Superior Avenue, Cleveland, Ohic. H. M. Schell, 823 Rives Strong Bidg., Los American and foreign governme! : 
Angeles, Calif. G. H. Seolteck, Jr.. 2202 Farmers Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. White will assist A. R. Porter, ndon 
G. Park Singer, Jr.. 3815 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. H. C. Whiteley, 50 Beacon ees . ‘ »rations, 1 
St., Boston, Mass. L. O. Coburn, 85 E. Park Lane, N. E., Atlanta, Ga. vice preside nt of European opera 
rehabilitating and reorganizing com 
pany’s foreign markets 
NATIONAL BUSINESS Punnicarions Bullard to Chirurg 
——— 5 The Bullard Company, Briigepot 
HEAD OFFICE: GARDENVALE, QUE., CANADA Conn., manufacturer of machine tools, ba 
MONTREAL TORONTO. VANCOUVER, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO named James Thomas Chirurg Compa) 
LONDON, (ENGLAND Boston, to handle its entire advertisim 
program, effective Jane 1 
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Vital facters in a successful 


PROMOTIONAL CAMPAIGN 
A Rich Market 
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Complete Industry Coverage 


=— Thorough Penetration of Buying Factors 


“I TRON & STEEL ENGINEER 










nilitie 





Mr 











gives you all tape! 


Getting your message to each of the two-to-twenty 
men who influence purchases in each of the import- 
ant units of the Iron and Steel industry is a job you 
can safely entrust to Iron and Steel Engineer. 

With coverage that blankets a billion-dollar 
market; multiple readership in all important plants; 
penetration that reaches the men seeking new and 
better products (and have the authority to buy!) ... 
IRON & STEEL ENGINEER provides an ideal vehi- 
cle for your sales message. 

And at surprisingly low cost! 





IRON & STEEL ENGINEER 
1011 Empire Building «-: Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
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G-E’s Advertising Manager Is 
Made a Vice-President 


of Robert S. Peare as vice-president in 
charge of advertising, publicity and 
broadcasting. He has been director 
of these activities and chairman of 
the company’s general advertising 
committee for several years, and his 
elevation to a vice-presidency is not 
only a recognition of his excellent 
work in this field, but also an indi- 
cation of the larger function in man- 
agement which has been assigned to 
the activities for which he is re- 
sponsible. 

This is not the first time that a 
G-E advertising man has been ele- 
vated to a vice-presidency, as Ches- 
ter H. Lang was promoted from ad- 
vertising manager to vice- -president 
in charge of apparatus sales several 
years ago, and since has been in charge 
of war contracts. It is, however, the 
first time that advertising and pub- 





Robert S. Peare licity have been in the hands of a 
vice-president of the company. 

@ INDICATING the growing im- Willard V. Merrihue has been 

portance assigned to advertising and named manager of the advertising and 

its related functions, including pub- sales promotion divisions of G-E. 

lic relations, the General Electric Simultaneously, he was appointed a 

Company has announced the election member of the company’s apparatus 


Old buyers prefer MacRae’s for re- 
liability—new buyers for its reputation 

industrial advertisers for proven re- 
sults. For space rates, consult your 


agency or write. 


Magatama] 30a 2 


a OF AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


18 E. HURON STREET + CHICAGO 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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sales committee. He was previously 
assistant to the manager of the appa- 
ratus publicity division, Mr. Pear 

In his new position, Mr. Peare will 
direct the company’s advertising, 
broadcasting, and general publicity 








W. V. Merrihue 


activities as a member of the presi- 
dent’s staff. A native of Bellmore, 
Ind., Mr. Peare began his service with 
General Electric in its accounting 
department in August, 1922, follow- 
ing his graduation from the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 

In 1926, he was elected secretary- 
treasurer of the Maqua Company in 
Schenectady, and three years later 
he became its general manager. In 
1934, he was elected president, a post 
he continues to hold, and in 1940 was 
named General Electric publicity man- 
ager. 


Merrihue’s Record 


Mr. Merrihue started work in the 
editorial section of the company: 
publicity department in Schenectady 
in 1925, immediately after his gradu- 
ation from the University of Penn- 
sylvania with a degree of Bachelor 
of Science in chemical engineering. I» 
1930, he was named assistant man- 
ager of the industrial advertising sec- 
tion of the department and in 1933 
was appointed division manager 
central station advertising. In 
he became assistant to the manager 0 
the publicity department in charge o 
the apparatus division, a post he held 
until his new appointment. 

In 1933, he received the Charles 
A. Coffin award of the compan) 
“initiative, ingenuity and perseverance 
in devising a new and unusua sales 
plan.” While in college, Mr. Mert 
hue was editor of the “Pennsy! van 
Triangle” and eastern vice-president 
of Engineering College Magazin 
sociated, 
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PLASTICS’ subscription list is limited... purposely... limited to 
14,000 men who buy or influence the buying of plastics to provide 
oresi- COMPLETE coverage of the industry, its customers, and its prospects at 
nore. lowest cost. Nationally, PLASTICS is an advertising medium of great 
with — force and power. 
ating il — Just as the industry is unique, here is a magazine different from all 
llow- PLASTICS’ - Jiattorm =. others. Different in format. Different in editorial content. Different 
ver- FSibscripcioas purposele-eantiaaea in the keen interest it has aroused with the very first issue. 
selected key men. tes 7 ecg: ” “ce; wer 
reste * a “. This is what we mean by “different”: PLASTICS is filled with inter- 
a, 9 pina ae. codusthg. ice ae esting articles edited for the layman as well as the engineer. Unusual 
later combed prospects — : oiecers photographs reproduced in FULL, NATURAL COLOR build reader in- 
In will make the buying decision toda terest; vital property and processing data, edited by experts, give the 
inl and in the post-war period. ~~ production chief the facts he needs for application decisions. It SELLS 
OS a > aa PPS . . - — . 
+ e Charts to indicate whete speci plastics to present and prospective buyers. It MERCHANDISES plastics 
was : : “= . . . - . . 
plastics are being or may ... Skillfully, effectively. It brings to the reader up-to-the-minute in- 
— ohvsicel ctueneeione 7 formation about materials and methods... it breaks new trails today 
a production 2 engineers, € eos, throughout American industry for extra post-war plastics business. 
oan - a f ae. That’s why PLASTICS offers to advertisers such an outstanding op- 
1 the Iw - istingus Grmat Path comirs portunity to present their sales story to ALL who are associated with 
7 photographs on enamel papers =~ ne stemiinn toe d 
any : . the plastics industry. 
vad e Fully keyed to executive: >. 
tau) ; sile . * ¢ r . . . . 
du and permits brilliant color ad ~ Write to our nearest office today for rate card and detailed information. 
deol e Underwitten by one of thé 
Penn- most successful publishers i - 
helor * No other medium offers compatable ~ ~~ 
g, In coverage at such low “Buyer Cost” 
man- per thousand. Vspapioghces’ 
y SCt- 
1933 : 
e RATES 
él he 6 TIMES 12 TIMES 
1939 Full Page ‘ et 186 $1§ 
r ot Quarter Page § 
‘J f One Inch 
ge ol Per Agate Line 
held Complete rate card on request. Final forms for the first issue of 
Plastics close April |,.1944. Wire or write your reservations now 
varies 
for 
anc 
sales 
‘ U 
lerri- 
ania 


«PS 7TIFF-DAVIS PUBLISH MN@@mmaEA~ MPANY 


540 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois e Offices: New York e Washington e Los Angeles e London e Toronto | 
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It Affects Us All 


[FP StRIBt TION, unfortunate- 

ly, means different things to 
different people. Yet everybody 
admits that distribution costs 
affect all industries and all con- 
sumers. Despite this, most busi- 
nessmen continue to think of dis- 
tribution as a local, individual or 


regional problem. Why? 


Distribution isn’t just market- 
ing or merchandising. Distribu- 
tion starts with the movement of 
raw materials and ends only 
when a finished product has 
reached its ultimate destination, 
the final user or consumer. Trans- 
portation, handling, packaging, 
warehousing, financing and mar- 
keting are all integral parts of 


distribution. 


Until there is a broader appre- 
ciation of this concept, and a 
clearer undertsanding of the in- 
ter-relation of the parts to the 
whole, distribution cannot be 
made more eflicient and eco- 


nomical. 


Business will have to attack 
this problem on a broad front 
after the war, because distribu- 
tion costs affect so vitally, not 
only production and sales, but 


also, our whole national economy. 





a 


— 
For Detailed 
Reference Data 


THE MARKET 
DATA BOOK 


Business 


: Publications 





Edition 


4 Chilton 
Publication 














100 E. 


42nd St... New York 7, N. Y. 
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WOMEN 





IN INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING 


By HENRIETTA V. STERN 


Intimate word sketches of women active in field of industrial advertising and marketing 





Harriet Raymond is advertising 
manager of the Celanese Celluloid 
Corporation, plastics division of the 
Celanese Corporation, New York. 
There are ten major executives in the 
plastics division, and Miss Raymond is 
the only woman among them. 


There must be something that Miss 
Raymond doesn’t have. But it seems 
as though she just “has everything.” 
That she has brains goes without say- 
ing, or she wouldn’t be holding a 
job that includes advertising in about 
§0 publications, including general 
magazines, new spapers, and business 
papers. She also supervises the prepara- 
tion of catalogs that the company 
issues for special industries. On her 
staff are five assistants. 

All the publicity material is han- 
dled by Miss Raymond, which in it- 
self is a big job, for there is tremen- 
dous interest in plastics today. Many 
publications come to her for material 
on the use of Celanese Celluloid prod- 
ucts in the home and industry. Lu- 
marith for windows is an example of 
one material, made by her company, 
that fascinates the public because it 
does not shatter and it transmits 90 
per cent of the ultra-violet rays of 
the sun. 


She says she just had to have a 
career because the other girls in the 
family, including her mother, were 
beautiful. The photograph accom- 
panying this article doesn’t do her 
justice, but it gives you the general 
idea. She has that soft shade of brown 
hair that photographs black. A real 
“glamor” photographer would insist 
on a full-length view. The others in 
her family must be movie material if 
they outshine her. 


Harriet Raymond has almost un- 
limited energy. It’s not the type of 
energy that just wears out every one 
around her; it’s the type that gets 
things done without any sign of 
effort or When she 
speaks before an audience, no one 
knows that she suffers from a little 
stagefright. She was on an unrehearsed 


nervousness. 


radio program recently and had the 
poise of an announcer. It was all 
ad lib her first time on the air. 

She started to work at 14 as an 
errand girl and went to school at 











HARRIET RAYMOND 


Advertising Manager 
Celanese Celluloid Corporation, New York 


night, taking a course here and there 
in this, that, and the other thing. It 
all led to a nice education and a large 
fund of knowledge but no degree. 
The lack of the degree has never been 
noticed. By the time she was 17, the 
errand girl had been transformed into 
a secretary. Finally she took over so 
many important jobs that she was 
made secretary of the company. A 
good deal of her time was spent with 
subsidiaries of the Celluloid Corpora 
tion until about ten years ago, when 
she joined the parent company. Late: 
when Celanese Corporation took over 
Celluloid, Harriet Raymond went 
right along. 


All this time she was widening th 
scope of her activities, covering such 
fields as office management, selling 
and finally advertising. 


For three-quarters of the ye 
you'll find Harriet Raymond con 
ducting a course on advertising at 
tended by about 100 young women | 
the New York Times Building o 
Monday nights. She’s chairman of th 
educational committee of the N« 
York Ad Women’s Club. The oth 
quarter of the year she spends h 
time gathering material for the cla 
and arranging field trips to printi 
plants and photographic studios. 
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Key Magazine for Key Men in the Aviation Industry 





USTRIAL AVIATION § seems lust was proved when it appeared as In other words, INDUSTRIAL AVIATION 


IUusiry 


xclusive t's because it exists ly for 1 special section of ‘Flying the action lelivers the news to the entire industry... 
f men—the men who design interest and positive response in a few as fast as it can be released .. . terse, 
r buy for aircraft production—and months made it necessary to bring out interesting vital news .. . written by 
rtisers who must gef to them... INDUSTRIAL AVIATION as a complete experts for experts in terms of production 
iction by placing the facts separate magazine for its selected suk methods and design developments. N« 
‘ s or services before sribers wonder this azine ra the number 
product f i der th magazine ranks the numk 
key production men in many Subscriptions are limited to some 15,00! one place with so many thousands of air 
ints For these advertisers IN f these key executives. They are the men plane industrial executives. 
AVIATION r jices MA mim " 3 1 * . : } 3 ro : 
AVIATIO! produces maximum who direct the building of airplanes, en Ask your own Engineering Department 
its at lowest possibie costs gines, propellers. These are the men who t weigh the value of INDUSTRIAL 
T STRIAL AVIATION is closely influence the buying of aircraft equipment AVIATION’s editorial content. Call our 
1en th 1viati n in parts, accessories. nearest office for further information. 


Industrial Aviation EDITED BY PUBLISHING EXPERTS FOR EXPERTS IN AVIATION 





Get all the pacts by contacting our nearest 


office. Worthwhile additional information will 
reach you promptly. 


ZiFF-e-DAVIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


540 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois e¢ Offices: New York « Washington e« Los Angeles ¢« London e¢ Toronto 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGeE 60] 


General Surveys 


should not be selected 


Media 


solely on the 


ume. 


basis of position avail- 


abiliry. You can always get good 


seats toa poor show. 


Duplication is an important sub- 
ject in the business paper field. Some 
publications have circulations which 
Many vertical 


papers tend to overlap with circula- 


OV erlap wit h ot hers. 


tions of horizontal papers in the same 
field. 


repet ition are 


| believe this duplication and 
valuable assets. 


However, we must face the issue 


squarely. Buying duplication is not 








CALIFORNIA 
EXECUTIVE 


Our client, primarily inter- 
ested in metals, chemicals, 
machinery and equipment 
lines, desires connection for 
California with well estab- 
lished firm with attractive 
proposition. Financing no 
problem. 


OSTERLOH & DURHAM 


1247 S. La Brea Ave., Los Angeles 35 




















a crime, but failure to cover a good 
market is. If you are buying some 
coverage and overlooking some, you 
are making a mistake. 

Let us assume that five industrial 
papers cover a given field. The first 
one you buy is 100 per cent undupli- 
cated. The per cent 
duplicated, 50 per cent unduplicated. 
But when you get to the fifth, it 
unduplicated 


second is 50 


gives only 10 per cent 
circulation. 


Now perhaps it is okay to use this 
fifth book if the market is important 
enough to deserve the impact of five 
magazines. The duplication in this 
case could be considered repetition, 
but if this fifth magazine is added at 
the expense of a publication which 
reaches an uncovered market, this is 
a mistake. 

What about copy? The humor 
panel in the newspaper is well read. 
A cartoon style ad for Land O'Lakes 
butter enjoyed 1,187 readers per dol- 
lar, while a conventional ad had only 
113 readers. If humor attracts at- 
tention in isn’t it 
logical that business paper advertisers 
should think in the same terms? 


consumer media, 


The picture page of the newspaper 
is second only to Page 1 in reader 
trafic. In industrial advertising too, 
it is possible to inject the picture and 














BUSINESS 


And Threading 
SCREW MACHINE ENGI- 
NEERING is the only publi- 
cation. 
tion division of 












the Production Turning 
Industry, 


This largest produc- 
the entire 


metal turning field needs new equipment to keep in 
its present record-breaking high gear. 






It will require more new machines, tools and materials 
eM il Moleliau det mh eo -talele MoM orlel cM oli blest Me) Mi elesat-Mel-t-le(-Te| 


to produce consumer goods. 








The Factfile gives an intimate picture of the valuable, 
high quality circulation which SCREW MACHINE 


ENGINEERING offers. 








Your copy will be supplied 


promptly upon receipt of your request. 


Screw Machine Engineering 


PUBLISHED BY 


SCREW MACHINE PUBLISHING CO. 


45 EXCHANGE STREET 










in ie 


ROCHESTER, 4 NY 
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caption technique with a continuity 
type of layout. 





Every advertising man knows that 
the comic page is the best read in the 
newspaper. Royal Crown Cola found 
that the comic strip technique deliy. 
ered ten times as many readers as its 
former display advertisements. 





Advertising is an interesting busi 
ness but it is also a difficult one. [jf 
you’re an advertising man you are 
expected to have: 

1. The experimental and __ testing 
foresight of an industrial chemist. 


2. The enthusiasm and convincing 
power of an automobile sales manager 


3. The sure touch of an 
enced brain specialist. 


experi 





Collins Promoted 


Western Electric Company, New York 
has appointed D. C. Collins manager 
its electrical research products divisior 
He will continue to report to T. K 
Stevenson, vice-president 





Hadley in Design 
Earl L. Hadley has joined Barnes ¢ 


Reinecke, industrial designers and engi 
neers, Chicago, as general manager. He 
came from Associated Engineers, Inc 
Fort Wayne, Ind. He was formerly ad 
vertising manager of Grigsby-Grunow 
Company, Chicago, and the appliance di 
vision of Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Iv 
dianapolis 


Weber with Glidden 
Elmer L. Weber has been appointed 


advertising and sales promotion manager, 
paint division, Glidden Company, Cleve 
land. He succeeds P.. L. Lotz, who ha: 
transferred to California for special sal 
work with the Glidden Pacific Coast ¢ 
vision. Mr. Weber has been with Stan¢ 
ard Envelope Mfg. Company and Edward 
& Franklin Company, both of Clevelar 


Joins Fostoria Steel 
E. H. Robinson has been appoint 


eastern sales manager, Fostoria Pressed 
Steel Corporation, Fostoria, O He w 
be responsible for the Fostoria Industria 
Centers in Cleveland, Buffalo, 
Boston, New Haven, New York, Philv 
delphia and Pittsburgh Mr. Robinson, 
who was until recently consulting engr 
neer for General Electric Company, 
make his headquarters in Cleveland 


Dotted Liners to Golf 
At Bob-O-Link Club 


The annual golf party of tl Chicag 
Dotted Line Club will be held at Bob 
Link Golf Club, Highland Park, I! 
June 16. This is a_ special 
party for agency guests from Cl ge 
surrounding territory. Last year, 6\) age" 
men attended and the 1944 nin 
has been set at 80 


Service 


Stanley J. Alling, 520 N. Muchié 
avenue, is chairman of the s £ 
committee Dotted Line Clu! ember 
are urged to send the commit nam 


of agency men they wish to 1 é 
cost is $15 for one member and gues 
Additional guests may be in‘ at 
each 
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RADIO ELECTRONIC 
RADIO NEWS ENGINEERING 


... the Broadcast -+- the Radio Beam 


More than 66,000 Circulation 





Sold by subscription only, this exclusive edition goes 
directly to radio engineers, designers and technicians... 
the men who can specify the incorporation of your 
Here's the one magazine that combines penetration and product in their latest radio and electronic plans! 





broad coverage for the vast Radio market! Informative, This special edition beams your advertising to the 
interesting, vital, Radio News reaches the entire audience desks and drawing boards of these men, assuring you a 
of more than 66,000 readers—the men and women who receptive audience eager for information and prepared 
work, build, and find recreation in radio. to act upon it. 
Advertising in the general edition of Radio News, What a chance for aggressive advertisers .. . for no 
reaches today’s broadest markets, and at the same time other magazine offers this opportunity to promote your 
pulids a reserve of good will among those who will product at so low a cost. Only through Radio News and 
uy tomorrow. its Radio Electronic Engineering edition can the adver- 
Radio-Electronic Engineering Edition is a section, of full tiser broadcast his message to the entire field, or beam it 
Magazine dimensions, bound within the regular issue of directly at the key men of the market, as his needs require! 
wars News. It is limited in circulation to 8,000 actual Get in touch with our representative today for de- 
uying factors in the radio industry. tailed information on this advertising buy. 
%, 
Ji ZIFF-DAVIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 540 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 
270 Madison Avenue, New York 16, New York e« Washington « tos Angeles « London -e« Toronto 
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industrial Group 


Aero Digest (semi-mo) 

Air Conditioning & Refrig- 
eration News (w) (11%_x 
16) 


Aviation (bi-w) 
Builder 


American 
American 


The American City 
American Machinist (bi-w) 
Architectural Forum 
Architectural Record 


Automotive & Aviation In 
dustries (bi-w) 


Aviation 

Bakers’ Helper (e.0.w.) 
Brick & Clay 
Transportation 


tecord 
Bus 
The 


Canner (w) 


Industry 
Engineering 


Ceramil« 
Chemicalaé& 
News 
Chemical Industries 
Chemical & Metallurgical 

Engineering 
Civil Engineering 
Coal Age 
Digest (bi-w) 


Methods 


Construction 


Construction (9x12) 


Contractors & Engineers 
Monthly (9% x14) 

Cotton 

Diesel Progress (S':x11) 

Electric Light & Power 

Klectrical Contracting 

Electrical South 

Electrical West 

Electrical World (w) 


Klectronics 


Engineering & Mining Jour 
nal 

Engineering News Record 
iw) 

Factory Management & 
Maintenance 

Fire Engineering 

Food Industries 

The Foundry 

(jas 

(jas Age (tbi-w) 


Heating. Piping & Air Con 
ditioning 


Heating & Ventilating 


Engineering 
editions) 


Industrial «& 


Chemistry (tw 


Industrial Finishing (44x 


hii.) 
Industry and Power 
Iron Age (w) 


Laundry Age (semi-mo) 


Machine 
Machine 
(4%ex64y) 
Machinery 
Manufacturers 
Marine Engineering 
ping Review 
Mechanical Engineering 
Mechanization (4 13/16x 
7 5/16) 
Metal 


Design 


Tool Bluse Book 


Record 
& Ship 


Finishing 

Metal Progress 

Metals and Alloys 

Mill & Factory 

Mill Supplies 

Mining and Metallurgy 

Modern Machine Shop (4! 
xi) 


Gain for First 


MAY 
Industrial 
Trade 
export 
Class 


Girand Total 


132 


Unless 


1944 


1944 


1.008 
1,410 


Pages 


otherwise noted, all publications are 


1943 


1H6 





industrial Group 
Modern Packaging 
Modern Plastics 
National 


National 
(w) 


National Provisioner (w). 


Gazette 
News 


Bottlers' 
Petroleum 


Oil & Gas Journal (w) 

Oil Weekly (Cw) 

Paper Industry & Paper 
W orld 

Paper Mill News (w) 


Paper Trade Journal (w) 
Points 


Engineer 


Pencil 
Petroleum 
Petroleum Refiner 

Pit & Quarry 

Power , , 
Power Plant Engineering 
Practical Builder (10%%x15) 
Printing 


Product Engineering 


Products Finishing (4%x 
6%) 

Purchasing 

Railway Age (w) 


Railway Purchases & Stores 
Roads «& 


Rock Products 


Streets 


Southern Power & Industry 


Steel (w) 

Supervision 

Engineer 

Telephony (w) 

World 

Timberman 

Tool & Die Journal (4%x 
7%) 


Tele phone 


Textile 


Tool Engineer 
Water Works Engineering 
(bi-w) 
Water Works & Sewerage 
Welding Engineer 
Western Construction News 
Wood Worker 
Woodworking Digest (4%:x 
6 *y) 
Total 
Trade Group 
American Artisan 
American Druggist 
Boot & Shoe Recorder 


(Semi-mo) 


Building Supply News 


Chain Store Age 
Administration 
Combination 
Druggist Edition 
Fountain Restaurant 
General Merchandise 


Edition 


Variety Store Editions 
Grocery Editions 
Commercial Car Journal 


Domestic Engineering 


Electrical Merchandising (9 
x12) 

Farm Imple 
(bi-w) 


ment News 


Gever's Ty 
Digest 


pics 
Glass 
Age (bi-w) 
The 


Hardware 
Jewelers’ Circular Key 
stone 





1 


944 
490 
161 


106 


106 
104 


t23 


MS 


44 
102 
149 
*HbH 
174 
171 
112 

46 


103 


roe 


Pages 


Business Paper Advertising Gains 22.3% in May 


monthlies and have 7x 10 


1943 
63 
YS 


66 
T100 
*$314 


*T165 


69 
ae 
oe 


*105 
48 
150 
165 
$94 
242 
19 
*46 


*°64 


106 


typ 


pace 








Trade Group 
Men's Apparel 
x11%) . 


Motor awe 
Motor Age 


teporter (9 


NJ (National Jeweler) (5% 

x7%) ; : , cack 
Office Appliances (6 5/6x 
Ba. aaviensensews 


Plumbing & Heating Journal 


Sheet Metal Worker aa 
Southern Automotive Journal 
Southern Hardware 
Sporting Goods Dealer. , 
Syndicate Store Merchan- 

diser (44x65) 


Underwear and Hosiery Re- 
view “é , 


Wholesaler’s 


Salesman 


Total 


Export Group 
American Automobile (Over- 
seas Edition) 
American Exporter 
Automovil Americano 
Y Calles 


Caminos (bi-mo) 


El Farmaceutico 


Hacienda (two editions) 

Ingenieria Internacional Con- 
struccion 

Ingenieria 
dustria 


Internacional In- 


Petroleo Interamericano 


(bi-mo) 


Revista Aerea Latino 


America 
Spanish Oral Hygiene (4 5/16 


x7 3/16) 


Total 


Class Group 


Advertising 
14) 

American 

American 


D and W 


Age (w) (10%x 
Funeral Director 
Restaurant 


Hospital Management 

Hotel Management 

Hotel World-Review 
(944 x14) 


(w) 


Industrial Marketing 


Medical 
6%) , 

Modern Beauty Shop 

Modern Hospital 


Nation's 


Economics (44x 


Schools 


Occupational Hazards (44, 
x64e) : 
Oral Hygiene (4 5/16x7 3/16) 


Restaurant Management 


Coach 
Management 


Scholasti , 

School (94x 
11%) ae 

Traffic World (w) 


Total 


$Includes Special issue 
fied advertising Last 
tive + Three 
sues A Established 
Note The above 
quoted or reproduced withou 


Issue 


issues issues 


figures ! 


; 


Five Months Exceeds That for May 


Page 

Gain Gain 4 

2,344 17.8 Industrial 
763 8.3 Trade 
362 06.0 Ex port 
ll 8.3 Class 


Grand 





MONTHS 


Total 





Pag 
1944 1943 Ga 
74.972 60.582 14 
13,667 9,474 1,1 
$.450 2,905 1 
7,032 5,165 1,5 


100,121 78,124 21 





Sept., 194 


1,00 
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ln your Search for appropriate 
new outlets for your manufacturing 








capacity, consider these fields: 





U wyaitaiies activity in these basic 
and absolutely essential fields makes 
them more attractive than ever as post- 
war markets for manufacturers seeking 
new outlets. 


Tremendous backlogs of construction 
needs for the years immediately follow- 
ing the war (see figures below) provide 
the greatest opportunity in the country's 
history for development of these always- 


stable fields. 


They can best be cultivated, naturally, 
by use of the specialized journals devoted 
exclusively to the development of these 
markets. 

















Water Supply 


This 24-hour-a-day industry, wide as the nation, is 
drawing up plans and actually "“blueprinting now'’ 
needed water works construction totalling $2 billion in 
extensions, improvements and complete new plants. 


For a listing of the products used in this field and 
other pertinent information regarding its opportunities, 
ask for a copy of the 1944 Data Sheet of the Water 
Works Market, published by WATER WORKS ENGI- 
NEERING, the Journal of the Water Works Profession 
since 1877, member of A.B.C., A.B.P., and the only 
independent paper devoted exclusively to this key field. 


A "rifle shot" type of publication that takes your 
sales message right to the heart of the industry's buying 
power 


Sanitation 


No less than 6000 new sewage plants and thousands 
of sewer systems are needed for immediate postwar 
construction and operation, $400 millions already 
planned; and the total bill for construction and opera- 
tion reaching well over $1 billion, offers one of the 
most rapidly developing of all postwar markets. 


The 1944 Data Sheet of the Sewage Works Market, 
yours for the asking, lists the many products used in the 
field and outlines all its principal factors. 


SEWAGE WORKS ENGINEERING, the monthly 
journal of municipal and industrial wastes disposal since 
1930, member of A.B.C., A.B.P., is the only independent 
publication devoted exclusively to this vital field. 
Another "rifle shot’ approach. 


Case-Shepperd-Mann Publishing Corp. 


Specialized Publications in the fields of FIRE ENGINEERING, WATER WORKS ENGINEERING, SEWAGE WORKS 
ENGINEERING and ELECTRICITY ON THE FARM 
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% The Only Magazine 
Reaching the Manufacturers 
of Sleeping Equipment... . 





... » Read Each Month By 
Management of Those Firms 
Accounting For Over 90% 
of the Bedding Industry’s 
$140,000,000 Annual Volume 


BEDDING 666 Lake Shore Drive 


Chicago 11, Illinois 


TALK IS CHEAP 


but not by telephone / 


“It is estimated that during the years 
immediately following the war $1.5 
billion will have to be spent to re- 
habilitate the AT&T system and to 
bring it back to the pre-war efficiency 
level.” Wall St. Journal, Aug. 6. 


Add the needed expenditures of 


6,854 Independent telephone compan- 
ies and a huge post-war market 
develops. 
Do you want a share in 
this coming business? 


You can develop it. .. and economi- 
cally through the only telephone 
trade journal going to every tele- 
phone company in the United States. 


Fortiughtly 
TELEPHONE 
ENGINEER 


7720 Sheridan Rd., Chicago 26, Illinois 
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LETTERS 


TO THE EDITOR 


Readers are invited to use this department in which to express their views on 
subjects which have been treated in these pages or any which may be of 
interest to industrial marketing men. Correspondence for publication must be 
signed as a matter of good faith, but identity will be withheld if requested 











DEPT. OF COMMERCE FINDS 
REED STORY USEFUL 

To tHe Eprror: We have seen 
the May issue of INpUsTRIAL Mar- 
KETING and really do appreciate the 
manner in which you presented the 
article on “‘Now Is Time for Govern- 
ment Agencies to Release Marketing 
Data,” by Dr. Virgil D. Reed. 

We would like to request two fa- 
vors of you: 

1. Two copies of the May issue of 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, and 

2. Permission to reproduce the ar- 
ticle for use in connection with in- 
quiries to which its content carries 
the answer. 

Please let me know if we can be of 
service to you in any connection. 

A. W. Von Srruve, 

Acting Chief, Information and Pub- 

lications, Bureau of the Census, 

Dept. of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 


~ 


PROMOTION FOR WASTE 


To tHe Eprror: All of us have 
railed against so-called “‘special issues,” 
but at a time like this when important 
publications are being denied paper to 
carry messages of some moment, an 
experience such as I have just had is 
a little disgusting. 

About three weeks ago I received a 
letter from a publisher announcing 
the fact (in red letters) that the 
equipment of one of our clients was 
used in a very important project, to 
which they were going to be devoting 
a special issue. Photographs were to 
be sent airmail. 

The letter went into the follow-up 
file and came up for attention today. 
Having received no photographs, | 
telephoned the publisher, who was in 
a distant city. Incidentally, the idea 
was not to catch the special issue, but 
to use the photographs in an impor- 
tant advertisement in the publication 
involved and other publications in 
that industry. 


When I got the publisher on the 
‘phone, I discovered that an extremely 
small percentage of our client’s prod- 


So small 


uct was used in the project. 


a percentage, in fact, that a compet- 
itor’s product could be said to have 
comprised the familiar 99-44/100 per 
cent of the job. There was certainly 
no news involved at all, and no 
grounds for an honest use of the 
project in an advertisement of our 
client. 

I have instructed this publisher to 
remove my name from future “sucker 
lists,” and hope that this’ note will 
prompt INDUSTRIAL MARKETING and 
others of its readers to look askance 
at any “special issues” in these days 
when every page must be made to 
count. 

BURTON SCHELLENBACH, 
Vice-President, Rickard and Company, 
New York. 
7, i. 


LAUD McGRAW BIOGRAPHY 

To tHe Eprror: I enjoyed your 
book, ‘“Teacher of Business.” Mr. Mc- 
Graw had the vision, and the ability 
and energy to put his ideas into prac- 
tice. His philosophy of business jour- 
nal publishing is just as sound today 
as when he expressed it in his talks 
a number of years ago. 

I should like a number of my asso- 
ciates to have copies of the book and 
shall appreciate your sending me 
twelve copies. 

W. J. Rooke, 
President, W. R. C. Smith Publishing 
Corporation, Atlanta. 


ee le 


To tHe Eprror: Thanks for send- 
ing me “Teacher of Business.” It’s 4 
good job and deserved to be done. Mr. 
McGraw developed a sound basis for 
industrial publishing and knowledge 
of it should be available for the new 
generation. Methods change. Princi- 
ples endure—and Mr. McGraw built 
in terms of principles. 

You have rendered a service to the 
men active in publishing. To us older 
fellows you have brought satisfaction 
in honoring the leader of our publish- 
ing era. 

2. J. MEHREN, 


Phoenix, Ariz. 
. oe ee 


To tHe Eprror: We have just fe 
ceived our copies of “Teacher of Bust- 
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CAREFUL! ARE YOU COVERING THE WHOLE 
AVIATION MARKET-OR ONLY HALF OF IT? 


—YOU’RE GETTING THIS: 





7 a ail JE 


+ oe? 


MANUFACTURING AND 
PRODUCTION EXECUTIVES, 
REACHED NOW BY THE 
“AIRCRAFT PUBLICATIONS” 


—BUT YOU'RE MISSING THIS: 





KEY MEN OF MAINTENANCE 
AND OPERATIONS —THE 
FOUNDATION OF THE 
INDUSTRY 

















Yes—Only One Way to Reach and Sell the “Point-of-Sale” 
Maintenance Men Who Keep ’em Flying. Study These Facts 


zine whose editorial policy singles out 
and covers the key-men of aviation main- 
tenance and operations—Aviation Main- 
tenance. How we solved the problem of 
coverage is a story well worth hearing. 





Vi LD you advertise an automotive 
accessory to automotive manufac- 
turers exclusively? No—you would also 
tell your story to garages and service 
Stations ... the maintenance men of the 
industry. 

Today Aviation Maintenance, with strict- 
ly controlled circulation of over 15,000, is 
an amazing success. It holds the all-time 
record for advertising volume in a new 
industrial publication—over 275 pages in 
the first three issues. The current April 
issue reaches a new high water mark 
over 117 pages. 


That’s how it is in aviation. Your prod- 
ucts may be “interesting” to aircraft man- 
ufacturers. As a matter of fact, these men 
may be of great importance to you. But 
unless you are also covering the men re- 
sponsible for maintaining and servicing 
aircraft and airports, you are missing 2 
vast market of vital importance to you 


“ow-—and of even greater importance to we are almost sold out for 1944. So make 
vc ‘ - > sar . . 
you after the war. your reservation quickly. Get the facts 
We have now published the only maga- and get them now. 

s * * 


\NOTHER CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION. 205 East 42nd St., New 
ork 17; 833 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 1; Leader Building, 
eveland 14; Duncan A. Scott & Co., West Coast Representative, Mills 
tilding, San Francisco 4, Western Pacific Building, Los Angeles 15, 





COPA IF Iniins 
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Editorial Staff of Aviation Maintenance 
covers “News Front” in 4-Place Plane! 





@ Thanks ‘to this 4-place Stinson 
Reliant, now owned by Abviation 
Maintenance, our editorial staff is 
only hours away from actual 
sources of information on vital de- 
velopments in airport, aircraft and 
fixed-base maintenance and opera- 
tions. Aviation Maintenance, only 
publication to reach the key men of 
maintenance and operations as a 
group, thus sets still another record 
—by taking to the air to cover the 
airports, instead of waiting for 
news to come to us. 















ness,”""and are very pleased with it. 
Mr. F. A. McLean, our publicity man- 
ager, wishes me to advise you that it 
is exceedingly well-written and inspi- 
rational. 

As a result of this, we are attach- 
ing our official order to cover “The 
Diary of an Ad Man,” and “A Tech- 
nique for Producing Ideas,” by James 
Webb Young, both of which are ad- 
vertised on the inside front flap of 
“Teacher of Business.” 

R. Dopcson, 
Publicity Dept., Canadian Ingersoll- 
Rand Company, Ltd., Montreal, Que. 


7" Vv Y¥ 


INSTRUCTION MANUALS 
FOR MILITARY USE 

To tHe Eprror: | 
vised by the headquarters of the 
NIAA in Chicago that several articles 
have appeared in your publication on 


have been ad- 


the subject of instruction manuals for 
military equipment. 

production on some 
equipment for the Armed Services 
and, of course, have been given the 
standard set of rules and regulations 
to be followed in the production of 
such a manual. We believe, however, 
that any story which appeared in your 
publication would give us more spe- 
cific information on methods of pro- 


We are in 


THE EVE 
SEE tT 


CANNOT 











cedure and wonder if it would be 
possible to list the issues in which 
any such articles appeared. 


GENE WEDEREIT, 
Advertising Manager, Tube Turns, 
Inc., Louisville, Ky. 


A Recent articles on this subject appearing 
in INDUSTRIAL MARKETING are: "Making 
Retouched Photos for Parts and Instruc- 
tion Manuals", P.32, Feb., 1944; "Building 
Better Parts Catalogs for War and Postwar 
Use", P.23, Dec., 1943; “How to Build 
Training Manuals and Parts Books for the 
War and After’, P.26, Feb., 1943; "Some 
Ways to Avoid Delay in Getting an O.K. 
for Instruction Manuals", P.37, Jan., 1943. 
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“GADGET” PUBLICATIONS 

To THE Eprror: From time to time 
I have seen references in INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING to a “gadget” publication 
—the last of that sort being in your 
April issue in a description of material 
entitled “It’s New!” under item No. 
648 in the Index to Research depart- 
ment. 


Just what publications would you 
include under the designation of 
“gadget” publications? Maybe this is 
one of those “if the shoe fits, put it 
on” situations, in which case, it’s a 


“shoe” that we don’t like and do not 


want to wear. 





a 
Other things being equal, the real difference between publication 


, printers is one of experience and personnel. Years of handling 
- 


o : , ; , ; rar 
o* periodicals of many and radically different types has given WNU 


a wealth of printing knowledge that’s especially valuable to 


editors and publishers in times like these. And we do help in 


every way we can—not just on printing. 






". 


®e 
“. PUBLICATION 


WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION 


HAYmarket 6100 
210 SOUTH DESPLAINES STREET 


Think it over... then call us to tell you our story of 
men, methods and facilities. We'll make it short. 


DEPARTMENT 


Chicago 6 
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Please, therefore, elaborate a bit 
for me on this designation. 
F. Morse Smirn, 
Vice-president and Manager, 
Industrial Equipment News, 


A"Gadget publications” is a term which 
Industrial Marketing did not originate and 
does not use. Recognizing the importance of 
product information publications, it is the 
policy of this magazine to refer to them by 
their proper descriptive. 


vvy 


AVAILABLE: MANUFACTURERS’ AGENT 
To tHe Eprror: As you know, 
some manufacturers of war materials 
are beginning to look for people to 
sell their peacetime goods when the 
situation improves. Possibly some of 
them will ask you whom they can get 
to represent them in this area; we 
should like to have our name in the 
pot. 
We want to sell some or all of the 
following: 
1. Fractional horsepower 
preferably of the shaded pole type. 
2. Blades for propeller-type fans. 
3. Any equipment that is used as 
an integral part of the following ma- 
chines: 
Cotton gins 
Commercial refrigerators 
Evaporative coolers 
Oil field 
Air conditioning 
Airplanes 
Dry cleaning 
Vending 
Seed grading 
4. Any equipment or 
sold to industrial plants, which bring 
repeat orders. 


motors, 


spe cialty 


PauL SIMMONS, 
Paul Simmons Company, Wholesale 
Merchants Bldg., Dallas, Tex. 


a ae 
ADVERTISING BUDGETS 
To tHe Eprror: I was recently 


asked by an individual not associated 
with our organization a question | 
could not answer with authority. 
Here it is: 

Previous to the influx of any wat 
contracts, what was considered by 
leading industries of the United States 
a fair percentage to be allowed for 
advertising? I refer to such indus- 
tries as machinery manufacturers, etc. 
who do no retail business. 

What would be the percentage 
their gross volume in these brackets: 
Up to $500,000? $1,000,000? $2 
$00,000? $5,000,000? 








Now, let us assume these gross vol- 
ume figures were increased to highet 


brackets with ten per cent of 
totals being “normal” commercial 
business and 90 per cent being W# 
contracts. For example, the 


brackets were up to $1,000,000, $5r 
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STARTING ITS TWELFTH YEAR! 
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No matter what else results from World War II, 
the history books will show that Industrial Develop- 
ment took tremendous strides forward. 

Industrial Equipment News’ continuous post-war 
survey is accumulating facts, not guesses, about prod- 


ucts, product applications and services which will 
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CEA INDUSTRIAL EQ 


Coy Thomas Publishing Co. 


461 8TH AVENUE 
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materially influence production after the war. These 
facts assure continued current and post-war reader 
interest in Industrial Equipment News. They assure 
preferential reading of I.E.N.’s advertising columns— 
assure the maintenance of Industrial Equipment 


News’ top position as the original in its field. 


UIPMENT NEWS 





NEW YORK I, N. Y. 
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Setting A 
Fast Pace 


Tremendous developments 
are taking place in the wood 
working field and Wood 
Products is the one publica- 
tion serving the entire trade 
that is consistently depended 
upon by plant managers to 
keep them abreast of all 
happenings that may have a 
bearing on the present and 
future of the industry. 





COQAGS COWWS 


‘? For Detailed * 
Reference Data 


THE MARKET 
DATA BOOK 


Business 
Publications 
Edition 





hice 


WOOD PRODUCTS 








@ Although the yachting indus- 
try's production facilities are to- 


day working at a high peak turn- 
ing out boats and ships for the 
Navy, Army and Coast Guard, 
plans for meeting the expanded 
demand for pleasure craft in 
post-war years are already under 


way. 


Conversion to peace time manu- 
facturing will be as quick as was 
the entry into war production in 
194]. 


in YACHTING are 
thus reaching a top priority war- 


Advertisers 


time market which has an assured 
peace time future. 


chting 
YACHTING PUBLISHING CORP. 
205 East 42nd Street New York 17, N. Y. 
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000,000, $10,000,000, $20,000,000, 
$50,000,000, over $50,000,000, what 
would be a fair basis for establishing 
an advertising budget? 

Perhaps you have published at some 
time an article dealing with this im- 
portant phase of advertising. 

Wayne D. Hap.ey, 
Advertising and Public Relations 
Manager, Western Gear Works, 

Seattle, Wash. 


A Industrial Marketing has published a great 
deal of information on advertising budgets, 
as has the National Industrial Advertisers 
Association. While the average is figured 
at about two per cent, it is very dangerous 
to generalize, in view of the fact that 
many manufacturers of industrial specialties 
have advertising appropriations running up 
to eight or ten per cent of total sales. On 
the other hand, many manufacturers of 
staples such as steel, cement, etc., have 
substantial budgets which represent only 
a small percentage of gross volume. 

A future issue of Industrial Marketing 
will carry a full report of the NIAA 1944 
wartime budget survey. 


vvy 


TEAMWORK BRINGS RESULTS 

rHeE Eprror: It is gratifying 
The Copy Chasers comment 
upon one’s advertising ef- 
they did in the May issue 
work on Sundstrand adver- 
tising; however, as you know, adver- 
tising campaigns are seldom the brain 
After a thorough 


To 
to have 
favorably 
forts, as 
upon my 


child of one man. 


study of the market and the units 
comprising that market has _ been 
made, two or more men must come 


to an agreement as to the purpose of 
the campaign and copy themes to 
be used to obtain a predetermined ob- 
jective. The remainder of the job 
consists merely of writing to the men 
in the market and divulging useful 
selling information. This information 
is often obtained from the field 
through the efforts of the man in 
charge of the client’s advertising. 

In the case of the Sundstrand Ma- 
chine Tool Company, this man is J. 
M. Kjellstrom, without whose efforts 
it would indeed be difficult to prepare 
advertising which would be com- 
mented upon favorably by The Copy 
Chasers, and, what’s more important, 
read with interest by the men we 
are trying to reach in industry. 

Our thanks again to The Copy 
Chasers for their cooperation in con- 
ducting a copy clinic for the Rock- 
ford Industrial Marketers. 

Georce R. Ho tt, 

Account Executive, The Cramer- 

Krasselt Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Alike The Copy Chasers, we don't feel 

that "writing to the men in the market” is 

to be underrated, particularly when it is 

done in such a _ packed-with-information- 
fashion as in this case. 

To J. M. Kjellstrom, advertising manager 
of Sundstrand for his part in the exe- 
cution of its advertising, we say, “You too, 
ere a winner. 
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F-M Diesels for 
Industrial Field 


Fairbanks, Morse & Company, Chi- 
cago, announced last month that it 
will produce the opposed piston type 
of diesel engine in its Beloit plant 
after the war for locomotive and in- 
dustrial use. The company is not un- 
known to the railroad market as it be- 
gan the design of the diesel over a 
decade ago, primarily for use in that 
field. A number of engines was built, 
a half-dozen being taken by the South- 
ern Railway System for use in mul- 
tiple car diesel-electric trains. All 
performed satisfactorily. 

The submarine building program, 
in which the OP type of construction 
was recognized as ideal, forced the 
company to abandon marketing plans, 
while it gave the opportunity to test 
the new engine under the most gruel- 
ing conditions, and to refine the de- 
sign. 

The Beloit plant and its methods 
are described in detail in a book issued 
by Fairbanks, Morse & Company to 
serve as a memento to officers and men 
of the United States Navy who were 
assigned to the plant to learn the ways 
of the OP diesel. In its magnificence, 
the book is reminiscent of the glories 
of the graphic arts before war forced 


economies. It is replete with color, in- 
cluding gold; lavish with halftones, 
both in black and white and four 
colors; and boasts those now rare 
adornments, embossed cover, spiral 
binding and glassine second cover. 
The back of the book contained 


four pages which were left blank, ex- 
cept for the label, “Autographs,” and 
a blue border. Elsewhere, it is ex- 
plained that “perhaps you will find 
the following pages 
preserving snapshots and other me- 
mentos of days of work and study.” 

Despite the splendor of the book, 4 
note of humility is evident in the text. 
A four-color halftone of an American 
sub carried this note: 

“The greater credit must, of course, 
go to the men—but we of F airbanks- 
Morse are glad that our engines af 
serving those men and the nation 


well,” 


convenient for 





Case Re-elected by 
Automotive Advertisers 


Russell W Case, | = advertisi! man 
ager, Thermoid Company, Trenton, N J 
was re-elected president of the Autome 
tive Advertisers’ Council at thé nua 
meeting in Hot Springs, Va. T. Faxo! 
Hall, Walker Mfg. Company, acin® 
Wis., was re-elected vice-preside tO 
Carl B. Dietrich, Wagner Electric 0! 
pany, St. Louis, secretary-treasut 

These officers and Charles C. 1 sco 
McQuay Norris Mfg. Co... & yuls 


form the executive committee 
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TO 


Fh ga, y FRIGIDAIRE 


And Their Agency 
FOOTE, CONE AND BELDING 


For This 
CONSTRUCTIVE EXAMPLE 
OF TIMELY AND USEFUL 
WAR-TIME ADVERTISING 


* 


Each month, the outstanding advertisements in AIR 
CONDITIONING & REFRIGERATION NEWS receive 
“orchids” in the monthly ACRN NEWS-LETTER~—a 
digest of news, information, and timely promotion 
ideas for advertising managers and agency men inter 
ested in this important market. If you are not receiv- 
ing the NEWS-LETTER, we'll be glad to add your 
name to the mailing list- no obligation. 











... and 
ORCHIDS ALSO TO 


Commenting on this advertisement, Frigidaire states: ‘This advertise- ie Libbey-Owens-Ford and Fuller and Smith 
ment, one of a series appearing in Air Conditioning and Refrigeration GS and Ross for a topnotch ‘Tell All’ ad on 
News, is part of a continuous wartime program started more than two Thermopane. 


years ago t ] ish five mae j res: wy ; 
” » Relp sccompteh f major enyesiives See Wolverine Tube and .Charles M. Gray and 


l. To cooperate with the Government Food Conservation Health RY Associates for the most refreshing use of small 
Frotechion program space we've seen in a long time. 

2. To help k the Nation's refrigerators running. cwny : 
> ping Pp oP _ ge ——o Se ME Torrington Mfg. Co. and Sheldon, Morse, 
’. fo locate and train necessary service manpower. yey Hutchins and Easton for providing extremely 
4. To provide essential service parts. useful data on blower wheel design features 
. build good-will for Frigidaire and Frigidaire dealers.” on their current series. 

Here campaign that is doing a job as the result of skillful planning nM Jas. P. Marsh Corp. and Kreicker and Meloan 

ni jht-forward execution. And here again is an instance where Y for a clever approach to product features in 

€ The Weekly Newspaper of the Industry,”’ was selected as their ‘30 Second Quiz” ad. 


ihe 


il medium to carry such a series of advertisements. 
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Advertising in the welding field needs 
more than effectiveness —it needs 
concentrated effectiveness. With 
welding and its related processes 
used wherever there is metal and ma- 
chinery, advertising must be directed 
across every application to the men 
in charge of welding operations—the 
real welding buying power. 


THE WELDING ENGINEER does this 
better than any other single medium. 
That is why it is Arst among publica- 
tions for welding effectiveness. That 
is why advertising concentrated in 
THE WELDING ENGINEER assures 
its effectiveness. Write for our new 
product acceptance survey ‘Preview 
of Competition in the Post-War 
World”. 


te Welding Engineer 


06 Chicago, 


Pioneer Rusiness and Technical Journal 
of The U eldin Industry’ 





Think of the tremendous 
value of being able to pre- 
sent your sales story direct 
to the men who USE your 
product — to the foremen, 
department heads and super- 
visors whose job it is to 
GET THE WORK OUT. 


Important to you is the fact 
that these men determine 


67.4%, of all equipment pur- 
chases. : a 


They'll read every word 
of your message in SUPER-. 
VISION because it's the 
ONLY magazine edited ex- 
clusively in their interests. 





95S MADISON AVE 
NEW YORK 16 N Y 
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marketing procedure, 





A review of conditions within industries which influence industris) 


written by editors of business papers 





Demand for Coal 
Outstrips Supply 

There are few industries which can 
be appraised as clearly for futura 
possibilities as the coal industry. Con- 
trary to the experience of the last 
war, very few new mines have been 
opened since the present emergency 
began. Hence no tremendous war 
over-capacity has been created. Nor 
have any supluses of coal been ac- 
cumulated which might tend to cause 
a curtailment of activities at the 
end of this war. Coal is such a vital 
need as to eliminate the possibility of 
“cut-backs” because of changed mili- 
tary needs. 

Furthermore, fuel experts are in 
that coal will not only 
continue to be our basic fuel, bur 
will make gains in replacing oil for 
that purpose. Research is constantly 
discovering new uses for coal for 
the manufacture of chemicals, syn- 
thetic rubber, nylon, plastics and in- 
numerable other products. The pre- 
diction is freely made that vast ton- 
nages of coal will be used in the 
hydrogenation process for the manu- 
facture of petrol products and gaso- 
line, and Congress has already put its 
approval on a bill for the erection 
of commercial-scale plants to develop 


agreemen t 


successful 

The coal industry has made a 
praiseworthy record in turning out 
the vast tonnages of coal required 
for war. Total output of this vital 
war material for 1943 approximated 
650 million tons, and the 1944 goal 
is 686 million tons. 

The use of mechanized methods in 
coal mining and preparation is largely 
responsible for its ability to meet 
world needs for coal. During the war, 
restrictions have had to be placed 
on the manufacture of mining ma- 
chinery, creating a pent-up demand 
of huge proportions for machinery 
and equipment waiting for the re- 
laxing of restrictions. Added to this 
is the fact that a great deal of the 
machinery and equipment now in use 
has been subjected to multi-shift op- 
eration in the hands of comparatively 
inexperienced help in a great many 
cases, and is now in such worn-out 
condition as to require replacement 
as soon as possible. 


processes. 


To meet the need for postwar re- 
equipping, it should be pointed out 
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that coal companies have been making 
and saving money. With the fact 
that mechanical methods have so 
obviously proven necessary to success- 
ful mining and preparation, there 
would seem to be no doubt about 
an extremely active market for the 
manufacture of all kinds of supplies, 
equipment and machinery used in 
mining after the war.—ALFrep M. 
STAEHLE, Publisher, Coal Age. 


New Merchandise Lines 
Keep Lumber Yards Busy 


Lumber and _ building material 
dealers today are in the anomalous 
position of running their business 
without lumber. That is to say, with 
the exception of several thousand 
yards which are doing extensive fabri- 
cation of boxes, crates and other 
items for the war effort, the dealers 
have so little lumber to operate on 
that it is a minor part of their busi- 
ness today. This applies even to those 
rural yards that are fabricating porta- 
ble farm buildings, because they are 
using lumber largely only for the 
framework of these buildings and are 
making wallboards and other sheet 
materials do for covering. 

It might be deduced from this sit- 
that lumber dealers are in 4 


uation 
serious plight financially. This of 
course is true in a few cases, and 


there have been some yards that have 
gone under, but they represent only 4 
small fraction of those that were ex- 
pected to be submerged. The rea 
son for their survival, and for the 
record sales and profits made in the 
past couple of years, is summed up 
in one word—diversification. 

A consequence of this diversifica- 
tion into consumer specialties is the 
great interest that dealers seem to be 
taking in new lines. Now it is true 
that at the present moment lumber 
dealers are largely “bearish” on folall) 
new products, that is to say on thos 
products not made prewar. This 
a natural reaction from some of the 
wishful thinking that has been ® 
present in the publicity and adver- 
tising of certain products that at 
supposedly to be available in the pos 
war period. 

Nevertheless, lumber and 
material dealers, in many cases 
eager to expand into lines th 
didn’t carry prewar, but whic 


ilding 
, ar 
they 


were 
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® The paid circulation of PLASTICS CATALOG — 1945 
Edition — will be 17,500 . . . (Price—$6.00 per copy) . . . 
91,500 greater market coverage than its highly regarded 
and repeatedly referred to predecessor. Advertising 
space reservations advised at once. Paper restriction 
limits the page supply. Wire today! 
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THE BUYER’S MARKET BOOK 








Distributed 


its 


20th Year of Publication! 


4 
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FINISHING 





monthly to finishing 


room and paint shop foremen, pro- 
duction superintendents and com- 
pany officials 
woodworking and miscellaneous 
industrial plants where production 
cleaning and finishing are major 
Operations in parts and products 
manufacture. 


of metalworking, 


Helping all 
Industry with 


Product 





Cleaning and 





Painting Problems! 








Sample Copies on Request 





Published the 





PRACTICAL” 


1142 N. Meridian Street. Indianapolis 4, Indians 


18th of Each Month by 


PUBLICATIONS? Inc. 


PREPARE THE FIELD 


for Post-War Business 


Write for a free 
market survey of 
your products 





“Adequate preparation is 
half the battle” 
successful campaign. 


in every 


Plan your pro- 
now—by continuous 


PIT and 
establish 


post-war 
gram 
advertising in 
QUARRY—and 
your product in a com- 
manding position for 


future business 


“P&aQ” is the “first pa- 
per’ in the nonmetallic- 
field, a 
ent leader in producer cir- 
culation, plant coverage, 
reader preference and ad- 


minerals consist- 


vertising volume. 


PIT and QUARRY 

















on the market in some form at that 
time. Some of these lines, such as 
plumbing, heating, electrical goods, 
etc., once not generally available to 
building material dealers, were just 
beginning to be available when the 
war broke out. Now a number of 
manufacturers in these lines are act- 
ually seeking the lumber and building 
material dealers to sell their prod- 
ucts, or are recognizing their import- 
ant position in the local housing field, 
where lumber and building material 
dealers in so many cases control the 
financing of small homes. 

Insofar as electrical appliances are 
concerned, the interest in the lumber 
and building material dealer grows as 
the interest grows in including these 
appliances in the postwar small home 
mortgage. 

Naturally, this does not mean that 
lumber dealers are going off the “lum- 
ber standard.” For a number of 
years, most lumber dealers were get- 
ting less than 50 per cent of their 
sales volume from lumber and mill- 
work, although these two items were 
their largest single lines. Lumber, 
however, is going to be scarce for 
some time, perhaps even for a while 
after the cessation of hostilities, and 
so dealers have dug in for a long 
siege. It stands to reason that they 
are going to get well enough acquaint- 
ed with the type of business they 
are doing today so that they will be 
in a position to decide whether to 
continue with their new lines, to 
seek more of them, or to backtrack. 
All three alternatives will be in evi- 
dence after lumber becomes plentiful 
again.—JacK PARSHALL, Managing 
Editor, Building Supply News. 





[CONTINUED FROM Pace 70] 
Statistics 
and distribution and in what terms 


these measurements are to be obtained. 
There is need to know more about 
the use of materials by industries, the 
inter-relations between production, 
employment and investment and other 
factors. Because of the magnitude 
and scope of the problem, both from 
the standpoint of government and 
business, the Department has set out 
to use all of its resources, and to so- 
licit the aid of other agencies inter- 
ested in the development of such a 
program.” 

This viewpoint was incorporated in 
part in the 1939 Census of Manufac- 
tures, which explained: 

“To meet the increasing demands 
for statistics on the use of important 
materials in data on 
the quantity and cost of such mate- 


manufacture, 
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rials were collected and compiled to 
a much greater extent than in previ- 
ous censuses. Tables giving detailed 
statistics on the consumption of ma- 
terials will be found in the individual 
industry reports (Volume II, parts | 
and 2). 

‘For purposes of ready reference 
there are presented in a chapter of 
‘Statistics by Subjects’ two tables giy- 
ing statistics on materials used in 
1939. Table 1 gives an alphabetical 
list of the materials consumed in 1939, 
giving for each material the indus- 
tries reporting its use. Table 2 is 
an alphabetical list of industries, each 
showing the materials reported con- 
sumed. 

“These figures do not represent 
total consumption of these materials, 
but only consumption in the indus- 
tries in which they are of major 
importance.” 

That industry will have ample op- 
portunity to present its own views is 
indicated by appointment of a sub- 
committee made up of more than 
thirty economists and research direc- 
tors of outstanding companies to ad- 
vise on the scope and content of 
statistical information which the Gov- 
ernment might make available for use 
of business. 

Among members of this committee 
are Mr. Cowan, of Republic Steel; 
Joseph H. Barber, chief statistician, 
Walworth Mfg. Company, New York; 
H. C. Bober, economist, Johns-Man- 
ville Corporation, New York; Robert 
W. Burgess, chief economist, Western 
Electric Company, New York; C. L. 
Burrill, economist, Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey, New York; R. 
B. Crean, assistant to the vice-presi- 
dent, Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Philadelphia; W. M. Dennis, econo- 
mist, American Cyanimid Company, 
New York; W. J. Donald, managing 
director, National Electrical Manv- 
facturers Association, New York; F 
S. Parker, economist, Business Week, 
New York. 





Jump, Wachsmuth and 
Cotins Join Peck 


James O. Peck Company, in 
and commercial field research organiza 
tion, New York, has added James Jump 
Ernst Wachsmuth and Ira Cotins to 
staff 

Mr 
neer in charge of promotion an 
research of Crocker Wheeler Manula 
turing Company, New York He was 
formerly with General Electric ‘ 

Mr. Wachsmuth was a field 
for McGraw-Hill Publishing ‘ pan} 
He is an engineer in metallurgy and m= 
ing and at one time was U. S. representa 
tive of several foreign machine t f 
ufacturers 

Mr. Cotins was research statistician 4 
economist for R. H. Macy & © he 
formerly conducted marketing studie 
Abraham & Straus 
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You “A” Coupon Drivers 
RATE A MEDAL 


 - YOU KNOW HIM... perhaps he is you 
... the chap who leaves the car in the garage 
while he plods for the trolley. He’s the fellow 
who realizes that gasoline is as vital as guns in 
winning the war. He’s the citizen who asks no 
special favors...the “A” card holder branded 
as “non-essential” but who truly deserves special 
recognition. 

In recent editorials, National Petroleum News 
points out why Washington should publicly and 
proudly recognize the willing co-operation of the 
loyal citizen who, without protest, is giving up 
his share of the national gasoline supply. NPN, in 
its editorials, urges that these patriotic “‘A”’ citi- 
zens could well be honored by a citation—some 
extra special insignia for their windshields alone. 
Such insignia would tell the “B”, “C” and other 
preferred gas users that they are using—or enjoy- 
ing—their extra gasoline and extra transporta- 
tion by reason of the generosity and patriotism of 
their fellow citizens, and that they should 
use that extra gasoline wisely because it is 
ammunition. 

Ordinarily, the columns of NPN are de- 
voted entirely to the problems which face 
management in the petroleum industry. In 
these wartime days, they have explained 
and asked compliance with more than 2500 
government directives, These columns have 
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spurred the battle against black market and bogus 
coupon. They have fought for and with OPA in 
the interests of preserving one of America’s 
greatest industries. 

But, wars are won only when the people are 
solidly behind the war effort. That is why we urge 
recognition for the “A” card holder... the for- 
gotten man of 1944! National Petroleum News, 
1213 West Third Street, Cleveland 13, Ohio. 





voluntarily during the 
last six months of 1943. 


So importantly do sub- 

1K scivrs regard National 

@ Petroleum News that 
Ul 78.99% of expiring sub- 


scriptions were renewed 
ON N-P-N 
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WHERE 
15,000 KEY MEN GET 

MARKET DATA 
DAILY 


15,000 metal executives in 6,000 
companies get day-by-day 
business news, keep up with 
war-time developments, rely on 
AMERICAN METAL MARKET, 
over 40 years the recognized 
authority and pioneer daily 
newspaper in the steel and . 
metal industries. 
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Sales Rise; 
Liabilities, Too 

Despite a 27 per cent increase in 
net sales, 490 leading manufacturing 
and mining corporations had avail- 
able for dividends in 1943 a net in- 
come only slightly greater than in 





High standards of accuracy 
and editorial leadership give 
AMERICAN METAL MARKET 
a key men readership which 
commands attention. 
















AMERICAN METAL MARKET 
Published daily since 1899 
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eT ae : 1942, according to a study just com- 
pleted by the National Industrial 
Conference Board. 

The net sales of these industrial 
corporations totaled more than $48 
billion in 1943 against $38 billion in 
1942. But income before taxes and 



























special reserves was only 12.3 per cent 
greater and the gain in net income 
available for dividends was reduced to 
4.4 per cent. Dividends paid by some 
470 of the companies totaled $1.3 
billion in 1943, as compared with 
$1.2 billion the year before. 









Current assets of the companies at 
the end of 1943 were $20.4 billion, 
as against $17.8 billion a year earlier. 
But current liabilities rose from $7.9 
billion to $9.4 billion, so that the 
current ratio at the end of 1943 was 
2.2, or slightly less than the ratio of 
2.3 at the end of 1942. In compari- 
son, current assets at the end of 1939 
were five and one-tenth times cur- 


Th F | i S T Bi rent liabilities. 

C _ aa Ig A 34 per cent increase in sales was 
recorded by the 250 durable goods 

Post-War Market 


manufacturers included in the Board’s 
tabulations. Among these companies, 
those in the aircraft industry showed 

$3,500,000,000 a year for 
SEWAGE DISPOSAL, HIGHWAYS and 
STREETS, WATER WORKS, AIRPORTS 


the greatest gain and building ma- 
terials concerns the smallest. The most 
substantial increase among nondura- 
ble goods companies occurred in the 

Those are related phases of the special- 

ized engineering and construction mar- 

ket covered by PUBLIC WORKS Mag 

azine. 





















rubber manufacturing industry, in 
which there was a 58 per cent gain in 
sales volume and an 89 per cent gain 
in income before taxes and reserves. 








Detailed Market 


We have made a detailed study of the 
market showing which cities and coun- 
ties are now planning post-war con- 
struction and how much each intends 
to spend for streets and highways, for 
airports, for sewage treatment and for 
water works. 


Survey. 





For the full list of 490 industrials, 
net before taxes and special reserves 
fell from 16.9 cents for every dollar 
of sales in 1942 to 14.9 cents, and net 
after all charges from 5.2 cents to 4.2 
cents. Tax reserves took 63 cents of 
each dollar of taxable income in 1943 
and only 61 cents in 1942. The rail- 
road industry set aside 81 per cent of 
income for taxes, and automobile 
parts, aircraft, textiles and machin- 
ery companies made almost equally 
heavy In contrast, only 










For information on how to obtain 
the details of these studies, write 


PUBLIC WORKS 









provisions. 



















38 per cent of income before taxes 
was set aside by the petroleum com- 
panies. 

The outstanding decline in taxable 
income last year, other than that 
among building equipment concerns, 
was the loss of 18 per cent in the 
steel and iron industry, although its 
net sales were 15 per cent greater 
than in 1942. The increased labor 
costs in this industry contributed con- 
siderably to the reduction of 7 per 
cent in its net income after taxes, 
according to the Board. 


Allis-Chalmers 


The Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Company earned an all-time high in 
1943 after all charges, according to its 
annual report. Sales for the year ag- 
gregated $295,996,000, compared with 
$196,040,000 in 1942. As of Dec. 
31, 1943, the backlog of orders was 
$335,927,000, compared with $170,- 
433,000 in 1942, indicating that 
civilian production will not get un- 
der way immediately. During 1943 
cost of materials accounted for 43 
cents of every sales dollar; wages and 
salaries, 30.2 cents; taxes, 14.4 cents; 
operating expense, 8.4; depreciation 
and amortization, 0.7; interest, 0.6; 
profit, 2.7, Profit after making provi- 
sion for $2,500,000 as a reserve for 
inventory, postwar adjustments and 
other contingencies, bringing the total 
reserve to $7,300,000. 


U. S. Steel 


Income of United States Stee! Cor- 
poration and subsidiaries was $63.4 
million in 1943—a decrease of 11 per 
cent from 1942, although total sales 
volume increased six per cent. After 
dividends of $60 million in preferred 
and common stocks, there remained 
from 1943 income the relatively smal 
sum of $3.4 million to be carried 
forward for future needs, according 
to the annual report. This was one- 
third of the amount carried forwat 
in 1942 and was equivalent to about 
one-sixth of one per cent of the $2,000 


million received from customers ® 
1943. This sum would cover — 
for ies 


at current operating rates, 
than one day. Employes of the oof 
poration in 1943 averaged 340,4% 
among them being 31,500 women. 
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and Aviation History « No. I of 


LEADERSHIP 


Climaxed in 
1943 by 4,167 pages of paid advertising’ 
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and me ie See, ne a better publication; unselfish service; 
one are we to get them out ?’ 
tion ° able editorial content; eternal vigilance 
0.6; Remember Pearl Harbor : . 

vie on behalf of the industry it serves, and 

and over-all coverage in its field in the 
total 

interest of its advertisers. 
Here is the evidence that AERO DIGEST has met these demands. 

Cor 
563.4 Because of that, it has become the preferred publication in its field. 
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N.I.A. A. News 


A record of the activities and plans of the National 
Industrial Advertisers Association and its chapters 


PRESIDENT: Frederic |. Lackens, Advertising Manager, The Hays Corporation, Michigan City, Ind. 
HEADQUARTERS SECRETARY: Mildred R. Webster, 100 East Ohio St., Chicago |! 












IAANY Questions, 
Flanders Answers 

Ralph E. Flanders, president, Jone 
& Lamson Machine 
Bryant Chucking Grinder Company, 


Company and 


Springfield, Vt., and president, Federal 
Reserve Bank of Boston, exposed him- 
sclf to a barrage of questions at a re- 
Industrial Ad- 


York. 


cent meeting of the 
vertisers Association of New 


Here s the record: 


Q. What should be done with gov- 
ernment plants and equipment after 
the war? 


A. The government should not op 


erate businesses in competition with 
private enterprise. 

Q. What would be the most prac 
tical method of disposing of machine 
tool equipment not needed after the 
war? 

A. The machine tool industry has 
made public a report, not asking for 
favors, but asking the government (1) 
to decide which plants it wishes to 
to take 


types of 


maintain; (2) a careful look 


at the particular machine 
tools which delayed the war program 
and set aside some of those machines; 
(3) to take the opportunity of re 
equipping its own arsenals and Navy 
yards from its own tools so that such 
equipment be kept in perfect condi- 
tion. Schools, trade 
schools should be furnished with first 


colleges and 


class tools. Prices should be set as 
high as possible on surplus tools, with 
American industry getting first call 
on materials needed to meet competi- 
tion. Any left over should be used to 
help rebuild devastated war regions of 
Europe and to build up new industrial 
countries such as India and China 
Opportunity should be afforded to get 
new machine tools into production as 
quickly as possible. 

©. What is the machine tool in- 
dustry doing to develop new and more 
efhcient equipment for the postwar 
period? 


A. It 


good development men and designers. 


is doing all it can to hold 


Q. What course should industry take 


in providing jobs for 
but not totally disabled servicemen? 


A. The National Rehabilitation Ad- 


ministration is doing a good job. In 


permanently, 
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The new administration of Industrial Advertisers Association of New York poses for the 
photographer. Seated, left to right, John E. Wiley, Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc., first vice- 
president; Bernard Dolan, Peter A. Frasse & Co., president; Alfred M. Street, Jenkins Bros. 
second vice-president. Standing, Schuyler Hopper, Schuyler Hopper Co., director; Gordon 
Tuthill, Crucible Steel Company of America, retiring president, director; Carlton Matson 
Dodge & Matson, secretary-treasurer; Allen Rood, McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., associate 
director. John Dillon, "Newsweek," the other associate director, was absent 


my own plant, we have found that 
while hiring such disabled men _ has 
proper guidance and 
good results. One 


its handicaps, 
supervision bring 
man who hobbles about on crutches 
is a good worker when provided with 
sedentary occupation. 

Q. Do you believe there will be a 
big export market for machine tools 
and other heavy goods? If so, where? 

A. The most immediate demand will 
be from Russia, France, Italy, Hol- 
land and Belgium, followed by India 
and China. 


Equality in Bargaining 


Q. How can industry organize w 
meet labor on an equal footing and 
make all bargaining collective from 
the employer’s as well as the worker’s 


point of view? 





A. My suggestion is that it do as 
industry does in Sweden, where labor 
is completely organized. Individual 
companies do the best they can in col- 
lective bargaining. 

Q. Has the office of President of 
the United States grown too unw ieldy 
for one man to handle? What change 
should be made to put this job on 4 
practical, administrative basis? 

A. The greatest help which Prest- 
Roosevelt can be given 1s 3 
a managed to tree 


dent 
change from 
economy. 

Q. We are educating millions o 
men in the most expert ways o! kill- 


ing. Before discharging veterans 
should we reéducate them in the duties 
of citizenship and the rights of others? 
A. Letters and conversatior — 
that 


men in the Services convince 
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12 months service assured— as listings 
always out on time 


verified each year 
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r Lili AMERICAN SOCIETY of MECHANICAL ENGINEERS, 29 W 39°St. New York I$. N.Y. 
Midwest Office: 205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 
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STEEL PROCESSING 





Sufficient time has passed since the 
launching of STEEL PROCESSING 
to prove the wisdom of presenting 
this new paper to the processors of 
steel. Readers have approved the broad 
scope of editorial material and manu- 
facturers have found the publication 
has special appeal as an advertising 
medium. Over 4,200 copies of STEEL 
PROCESSING are being distributed 
monthly to individuals and plants en- 
gaged in FORGING—STAMPING— 
FORMING—HEAT TREATING and 
WELDING of STEEL 


We believe that if you investigate 
the merits of this paper, you, too, will 
be interested.—Write 
STEEL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
108 Smithfield St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Slowly but surely the United Na- 
tions are gaining superiority over 
the Axis. This is due in great 
part to the steel industry in the 
United States, which has broken 
all records in producing steel for 
tanks, planes, ships and other war 
materiel 


The engineers and operating men 
of the steel industry are deter- 
mined to keep up this high rate 
of production. They are keenly in- 
terested in learning about new 
equipment and methods that will 
assist them to produce war mate- 
riel quickly and economically. 


Your advertisement regularly in 
BLAST FURNACE AND STEEL 
PLANT can give them this infor- 
mation. 


STEEL PUBLICATIONS... 


108 SMITHFIELD ST. 
P'irTTSBURGH, PENNA. 








EIA EXTERNAL MAGAZINES AT A GLANCE 


| * 

Baldwin Baldwin Loco. Works M. K. Wright Rloxll 32 «18000 Qr 2 % 
Bores & Strokes Schramm, Inc A. O. Witt Rloxll 4 9900 Mon 24 1? 
Hercules Chemist Hercules Powder Co 0. A. Pickett Blox! 6 3000 Qr 2+ § 
Houghton Line E. F. Houghton & Co Maj. A. E. Carpenter 4x7 52 165000 | FO Mon 1 4 
Improved Processing Selas Co H.W Jr 534x8 24 7500 Qr 2 2 
Instrumentatior Brown Instrument Co J. F. Sullivan 8toxll 32» 50000 Qr 1 

Iron Age, Jr Iron Age Pub. Co AW Jr 334x9 8 6200 | EO Mon 1 4 
Laundry Bundle Pa. Salt Mfg. Co J. Stanley Hall SloxRls 32 9000 | EO Mon 9 6 
Lift Globe Hoist Co Argus Leidy 11x15 4 15000 Qr l 4 
Modern Precision Leeds & Northrup Adv. Dept 10'9x15'> 20 85000 Qr 1 ? 
The Paper Maker Hercules Powder Co B. B. Tufts Rtoxll 22 3000 Cr 2+ 12 
Silicate Ps and Qs Phila. Quartz Co Claire H. Jeghum Stoxll 2 6500 Mon 1 H 
SKF News SKF Industries R. A. Scholl 8'4x10'9 8 13000 Qr 2 

Thermoid News Thermoid Co J. E. Midwood Bhoxll 6 50000 Mon 2 Il 
U.S. Piper U.S. Pipe & Fdry. Co J. B. MacFarland Stoxtll 12-20 7200 Qr 2 16 
War Prod. Data E. F. Houthton & Co D. C. Miner 4x7 32 «32500 EO Mon 2 3 


from Houghton 
Line 


Box score compiled by Douglas C. Miner, advertising manager, E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Philadelphia, for Eastern Industrial Advertisers 


they are more conscious of the respon- 
sibilities of citizenship than most 
civilians. 

Q. What is your opinion of the sug- 
gestion that the government tell in- 
dustry as quickly as possible which 
government-owned tools are available 
for purchase and which are not? 


A. It’s a fine idea. 


Lyman President; 
Gift for Lonergan 


Robert T. Lyman, advertising man- 
ager, Torrington Mfg. Company, Tor- 
rington, Conn., 
presi- 
dent of the Indus- 
trial Advertising 
and Marketing 
Council, Western 
New England 
chapter of NIAA, 
at the annual 
meeting at the 
University Club, 
Hartford, May 11. 
Mr. Lyman’s hopes 
of a bright future 
confirmed when the retiring 
president, George Lonergan, sales pro- 
manager, The Bristol Com- 
pany, Waterbury, Conn., was pre- 
sented with a Sheaffer Lifetime pen as 
a token of the members’ enthusiastic 


was elected 





R. T. Lyman 


were 


motion 


endorsement of his regime. 


Edward M. Heery, 
Corporation, 


Rockbestos 
Products New Haven, 
was elected first vice-president; P. F. 
Bannister, advertising manager, Fafnir 
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Bearing Company, New Britain, sec- 
ond vice-president; Donald E. Buck- 
well, Stanley Works, New Britain, 
secretary-treasurer. 

New directors are Edward J. Mal- 
vey, Chase Brass & Copper Company, 
Waterbury, and L. M. Bingham, Man- 
ufacturers Association of Connecti- 
cut, Hartford. A. M. Morse, Jr. 
Purchasing, was elected associate 
director. 

Another feature of the meeting was 
the initial showing of the portfolio of 
posters and other printed material de- 
veloped by members for their respec- 
tive companies, and made into a dis- 
play by the War Activities Commit- 
tee, headed by Fred Emerson, sales 
manager, Spartan Saw Works, Spring- 
field, Mass. The portfolio will be sent 
to national headquarters in Chicago. 


Special Paper for 
Sales Engineers? 


Whether salesmen are sales eng 
neers or merely peddlers doesn’t alter 
the fact that most of them display 
almost ostentatious indifference to the 
internal house organ, according 
Theodore Marvin, advertising mam 
ager, Hercules Powder Company, Wil- 
mington, Del., who addressed the In- 
dustrial Marketers of New Jersey: 
Newark, recently. 

If salesmen won’t get excited about 
the papers put out for the entire 
ganization, how about issuing one 10 
them exclusively? This was Mr. Mat- 
vin’s $64 question which opens UP . 
whole new field of speculation 
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“ATF Century Schoolbook 
is a natural for this!”.. . 


. “The tension of the times ... the gripping tragedy portrayed here... 


Milton K. Zudeck, Director of Typography of McCann-Erickson, tells why:  ‘ 


demanded simplicity and informality in type treatment. I had it 
completely handset in the ATF Century Schoolbook family. 
The impressive sincerity, clarity, and earnestness of these faces 
lend force to picture and text. They get across quick and clean 
... without calling attention to themselves.” 











The range of ATF faces is a complete keyboard of expressiveness. 
From the delicate to the dominant...conservative to ornamental 
... traditional to modern brilliance ...every tone in the gamut of 


human emotions can be played to perfection in ATF type faces. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS, 200 Elmora Ave., Elizabeth 3, New Jersey 
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BALLOON 
Onyx 
Brash 
Lydian 


Have you acopy ofthe ATF 
Red Book of Types? If 
not, send for one on your 
letterhead. Also, single 
page specimens including 
complete alphabets of the 


above and other ATF faces. 








ADVERTISEMENT IS SET 
ENTURY ¢& HOOLBOOK 
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The 
BAKERS 
DIGEST 


is the industry’s Production 
Paper. It’s circulation of 
5000 reaches those baking 
organizations responsible for 
80°, of the Industry’s total 
production .. . over a billion 
and a half dollars annually. 








An executive of one of the 
Nation’s largest baking firms 
writes, 






“We have found it neces- 
sary to keep a permanent file 
of The DIGEST, as in each 
issue there are always arfti- 
cles of value to one or more 
of our Departments. This is 
the only trade journal of 
which we keep a permanent 
file; all of our Department 
Heads have access to this 
file.” 


Write for rate and other 
information 


SIEBEL 
PUBLISHING CO. 


333 East 4ist St 965 Montana St 
New York {7 Chicago 14 










The Bakers Digest—The Brewers Digest 


























Many manufacturers will 
find their prescription for 
post war profits in the plas- 
tics field. 


The alert ones are now pav- 
ing the way by advertising 
in PLASTICS WORLD— 
the news monthly for men 
who produce, buy, design 
and use plastics products. 
Send for SAMPLE COPY 
and full facts. 

Post War it will be a Plas- 

tics World. 


Cleworth Publishing 


Company 
551 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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Situations Wanted 
in Sunny Calif. 

The May issue of ‘The Bell Ringer” 
official publication of the Industrial 
Advertising Association of Southern 
California, was devoted chiefly to 
classified advertisements under “‘Sit- 
uations Wanted.” Lest the reader 
gather that calamity has overtaken 
Southern California, this department 
hastens to explain that the association 
paper consists of only four pages. Of 
the 28 inches of space available, how- 
ever, exactly one-half were given over 
to advertisements of members seeking 


positions. 


Pechin President of 
New Jersey Chapter 


Edward J. Pechin, advertising man- 
ager, plastic department, E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Arlington, N. J., 
was elected president of the Industrial 
Marketers of New Jersey at the an- 
nual meeting in Newark in May. Mr. 
Pechin succeeds _* E. Gischel, adver- 
tising manager, Walter Kidde & Co., 
New York. Vice-presidents are E. 
W. Allen, Jr., advertising manager, 
Titeflex Metal Hose Company, New- 
irk; E. C. Tompson, advertising man- 
ager, Burndy Engineering Company, 
New York; and John E. Maczko, 
Eclipse-Pioneer division, Bendix Avi- 
ation Corporation, Teterboro, N. J. 
The new secretary is Henrietta V. 


Stern, of Philip Wilcox, New York. 


Edward J. Pechin, new chief of the Industrial Marketers of New Jersey 


Abt New Leader 
of Niagara Chapter 


Gerald N. Abt, sales manager, Bar- 
calo Manufacturing Company, But- 
of the 


falo, was elected president 
Niagara Frontier Industrial 
tisers at the annual meeting. 


ceeds Howard M. Robins, p 


director, J. H. Williams & C 
Buffalo, first president of the 
ization. 


Thomas W. Hall, sales promotion 


manager, The Carborundum 
pany, was elected vice-presid 


A dver 


I le suc- 


ublic 
ym pan) 


organ 


Com- 


mt, sue 


ceeding Mr. Abt. Gloria Ennes, 20 


vertising manager, Hewitt 


Company, was re-elected se 


treasurer. 


The association § entertai! 
tional President Frederic I. 
May 16, establishing a prec 
holding a noon-day, rather 
usual evening meeting. Des; 
spirited opposition from th 
Ad Club, which had a w 
spondent as the competing at 
there was a goodly turnout. 


Cleveland Chapter 
Promotes Itself 


Last month, this departn 
mented on the strange phil 
the Eastern Industrial A 
which plans a strong prog! 
promotes it just as if it wet 
uct. It seems that the Indus‘ 
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BILL 1S TAKING A BOMBER UP TONIGHT... 


() some remote European airfield, Bill 
is taking a bomber up tonight. 


When he flies off into the pre-dawn dark- 


ness, Bill says a prayer—for himself, for his 
crew, and for his ship. 

Bill thinks a lot of his plane. To him it 
symbolizes his cause and his country. 

In a very real sense, Bill's ship represents 
America. It has New York’s bombsights and 
hstruments, Pittsburgh’s aluminum, Gary’s 
Steel, § enectady’s wiring, Indianapolis’ 
propellers, Detroit’s engines, Akron’s rubber. 
The products of hundreds of factories are 
fying with Bill—onward to victory! 

Your mpany too is turning out prod- 
cts tO win the war. You are building parts 

NEW 


VILDING, New York 17 «+ 


TRIBUNE TOWER, Chicagoll « 


of Bill's plane . . . of ships or submarines . . . 
or turning out the thousands of products 
used in all branches of the service. 

You have a big story to tell the public. 
You are a part of the war. Ten million men 
in uniform are interested in what you are 
doing. And 100 million more—men, women 
and children—at home. 

At this time, The News cannot ask you to 
tell your story to the millions in New York 
and its environs who read The News. But 
after the war, the need of satisfactory public 
relations will be even greater than now. 

When you start to tell your peace-time 
story, will you tell Bill’s friends, his sweet- 


heart, his mother and father, his neighbors 


THE §} 


NEW YORK SS” 


NEWS 


PICTURE NEWSPAPER 


155 MONTGOMERY ST., San Francisco 4 


—the people? Or will you tell only your own 
friends, your fellow executives, your more 
affluent stockholders, your board of directors. 

If you choose to tell the people, you will 
want to tell them in The News. It gets to 
more of all kinds. It is America’s largest 
newspaper. It goes to 7 families in every 10 
in New York City. On Sunday it reaches 
millions across the country. It will make 
your public relations advertising public. The 
News audience is the public. News readers 
are the people. Plan to tell the millions in the 
New York News. 





in New York Gy, 
Tous ot 100 tomiies read The News? 


Average net paid April circulation exceeded 2,000,000 Daily ... 3,700,000 Sunday 
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DO YOU KNOW | 


| 


What 


TRADE PAPERS 
LABOR PAPERS 

CHURCH PAPERS 

FARM MAGAZINES | 
MEDICAL JOURNALS | 
POPULAR MAGAZINES 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
JOURNALS OF ALLSORTS | 


are saying about you, your 
company. your products, your 
competitors, their products? 


We can tell you, 
because 


We Clip Magazines— 


some 3,000 of them in all these 
fields—promptly, carefully and 
intelligently — 





and we are the only bureau in 
America that does. 


Clipping Bureau of the 


AMERICAN TRADE PRESS 
15 E. 26th St. New York City | 
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It was a rainy night, so the Twin Cities Industrial Advertisers had their pictures taken at the 
Seated, left to right, R. W. Foulke, Foulke Agency; J. H. Cleland 
Fadell Co.; W. J. Roseberry, Graves & Associates; M. J. Fadell, Fadell Co., speaker of the 
evening; S. P. Bordeau, Electric Machinery Mfg. Co.; G. D. Billings, Harold C. Walker 
Advertising; Alfred Colle, Alfred Colle Co.; S. E. Peterson, Stainless & Steel Products Co 
Standing, left to right, R. G. Stebbins, “Northwest Contractor & Engineer"; C. H. Holden 
Thomas Pub. Co.; G. A. Murdock, E. W. Sann & Associates; W. F. Rehbock, Foley Mfg. Co 
K. C. Lindley, Electric Machinery Mfg. Co.; F. F. Page, “Northwest Contractor & Engineer’ 
Les Ulrich, Minneapolis Moline; S. A. Osborn, Economics Laboratory; E. L. Matchan, Minne. 
apolis Moline; E. T. Olson and Gordon Daline, Olmsted & Foley 


King Cole Hotel, Minneapolis. 


keters of Cleveland subscribe to the 
same belief. 
The latest manifestation of this 
fact is a new booklet, “Industrial 
Marketers of Cleveland — Its Past 
Equals Your Future.” The promotion 
piece consists of 16 pages and cover 
and is swanky in two colors and a 
spiral bound cover. It is loaded down 
photographs of the Cleveland 


chapter at work and play. Distribu- 


with 


tion will be to: 

1. General executives who inquire, 
“Tust what is this IMC?” 

2. Industrial advertising and mar- 
keting men, not members now, who 
get valuable ideas from 
programs to apply in their own 


could new 
IMC 
jobs. 

3. Its own membership, by encour- 
aging it to share increasing responsi- 
bility for club activities, thus creating 
a progressively better chapter. 








| Do Your Markets Know Your Plans? | 


Our direct mail lists are proving effective for industrial 
If you have products to sell in today's markets, 
you'll find this method highly successful. 


marketers 


best 





mae 
Mc GRAW-HILL 


DIRECT MAIL LIST SERVICE 






On the other hand, now is the time to tell your customers 
and prospects about your plans for the future. Why let your 
markets make other 
don't know your plans for 
panies have made extensive use of direct mail to announce 
expanded markets for new products and have already built 
up large potential sales possibilities. 


We couldn't offer you better advice than to suggest you 
take advantage of 
NOW. Our lists are maintained on a 24-hour basis. 
we send you complete data with recommendations? 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street 


contacts merely 


because they 
“after the war."’ 


Many com- 


McGraw-Hill lists to tell your story 


May 


DIRECT MAIL DIVISION 


New York 18, New York 
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Paul Teas, chairman of the commit. 
tee in charge of preparing the bro- 
chure, paid tribute to William |] 
Fintze, director of creative division, 
The Lezius-Hiles Company, Cleveland, 
as the man who gave it continuity 
and a format. Thirty other members 
contributed their time, talent and in- 
terest to completion of the project. 


Cahn President of 
Maryland Marketers 


Louis F. Cahn, president of Cahn- 
Miller, Inc., advertising agency, wa 
elected president of the Maryland In- 
dustrial Marketers at the annual meet- 
ing in Baltimore May 16. Mr. Cahn 


succeeds J. F. Apsey, Jr., advertising 


manager, The Black & Decker Mfg 
Company, Towson, Md. 
Charles R. Collins, general sales 


manager, May Oil Burner Company, 
was elected vice-president; Henry © 
Erck, vice-president of Van _ Sant, 
Dugdale & Co., secretary; Mrs. R. ! 
Kennedy, assistant to the president, 


Gathmann’ Engineering Company, 
treasurer. 

M. J. Donahue, Anchor Post Fence 
Company, was elected NIAA direc- 











tor. Delegates to the national confer 
ence were chosen as follows: A. F 
Gladmon, advertising manager, bres? 
division, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Com- 
pany; L. H. Denton, director, con 
vention bureau, Baltimore A ati 
of Commerce, and Mr. Aspey, the ™ 
tiring president. Alternates Rom- 
mie Simmons, Briggs Clarifier ©o™ 
pany; H. Kay Lynn, advertis -_ 

and 


ager, Locke Insulator Comp 
Mr. Donahue. 
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Buyers , NATIONAL AND LOCAL 


Should Know What 
PRINTING PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Can Do For Them 
Equipment and Organization is unusual 


Printing Counsel is given on Economical Production and 
Advertising Counsel is given on Methods. Copy and Illustrations, 


SPECIALISTS IN THE PRINTING OF 


CATALOGS « PUBLICATIONS 


and printing requiring the same kind of equipment and organization to produce. 


ings of Conventions, Directories, College and Institutional Year Books, Paper 
Covered Books, Larger Quantities of Circulars, ete. 





HERE is a large volume of the kind of printing Printing Prod- 
ucts Corporation is best equipped and organized to produce, so 
if in doubt, it is best to write or phone what is wanted and informa- 
tion will be promptly given. 
Here is complete equipment and organization to handle all or any 
part of printing orders in which we specialize — from ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS and COPY to MAILING. 
Printing Products Corporation has system. No orders get lost or side- 
| tracked. Each order is assigned to an experienced executive who watches 
and follows the order from receipt of cuts and copy until delivered. 
| Business methods and financial standing are the best, which state- 
| ment is supported by customers, supply houses, credit agencies, First 
National Bank of Chicago and other banks. Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., 
rates Printing Products Corporation and associates over $1,000,000 highest 
| Standing. 
PROPER QUALITY 
because of up-to-date equipment and best workmen. 
QUICK DELIVERY 
because of automatic machinery and day and night operation. 
RIGHT PRICE 


because of superior facilities and efficient management. 


{ printing connection with a large, reliable printing establishment will 
save much anxiety regarding attentive service, quality and delivery. 


WE ARE STRONG ON OUR SPECIALTIES 


ae 


LUTHER C. ROGERS 
<a PRINTER SPECIALISTS 
Sint View ensiioes Artists «¢ Engravers ¢ Electrotypers 
Hs t Chairman’ 7 
and wing Director Telephone Wabash 3380—Local and Long Distance 
SCHULZ S ailiaitiitaia tals 
lent and POLK AND LA SALLE STREETS, 


tor of Sales 





Operation is Day and Night. 
Proper Quality. 


such as Booklets, Price Lists, Flyers. House Organs, Convention Dailies, Proceed- 





CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS W. © 





A large, efficient and completely 
equipped printing plant. 
(The former Rogers & Hall Com- 
pany plant) 


New Display Type 


for all printing orders. 


Clean Linotype, 
Monotype.and Ludlow type- 
setting. 


All Standard Faces 
of type and special faces, if 
desired. 


Good Presswork — 


one or more colors. 


Facilities for Binding 


as fast as the presses print. 


Mailing and Delivery 
service as fast as copies are 


completed. 


A SAVING is often obtained 
in shipping or mailing when 
printing is done in Chicago, 
the great central market and 


distributing point. 


Fioducls Corporuilion 


(THE FORMER ROGERS & HALL COMPANY) 


H. J. WHITCOMB 
Vice-President and 
Assistant Director of 
Sales 
L. C. HOPPE 
Secretary 


FREELAND 
l'reasurer 
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ness news. . 


Reaching more top executives 
of coal mining, coal selling 
and coal conveying concerns 
than 


publication. 


any other coal trade 


NEW YORK 
Whitehall Bidg. 


CHICAGO 
Manhattan Bldg. 


For over 50 years the leading 
journal of the coal industry 





< Each enjoy 
High Priority 
Ratings 


* * * the source of daily busi- 
the preference 


of management men * * ® in 
the greatest industrial area— 
the central west. 


Chicago 
Sournal of 


Commerce 








EDITOR—Young man to qualify eventually 


k perliy qua 
Industrial Mar 
Il. 


Box 265, 


keting, 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, 
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Milestones 


in Publishing 
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plastics 
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the postwar world, the Society of Plastics 


Industry 
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Ivan A. Given, who has been w 
Age, McGraw-Hill publication, sin 
has been appointed to the post of 

A native of West Virginia, he 

and engineering educ 
University of West Virginia 
Mines. Mr. Given has traveled exten 
and studied coal mining operatio 
in all regions of the United States, ang 
is the author of, “Mechanical Loading of 
Coal Underground.” 

He 1s 
tute of 
neers, 
diana 


Roc ky 


Co 
1928 

litor, 
ceived 
cal 


School 


his 
the 
ot 

sively 


mining 


a member of the American Ingtj 
Mining and Metallurgical Eng 
the Illinois Mining Institute, Ip 
Coal Mining Institute, and the 
Mountain Coal Mining Institute. 


a nation-wide 
cently conducted by The Macl 
lishing Company, Ltd., Toront among 
Canadian manufacturers employing 50 

more persons, were revealed by Horace T 
Hunter, president, in addressing the S7th 
annual meeting of the stock 
holders He reported 

l A planned per increasd 
in expenditures on factory, land and build 
ings during the first three postwar 
the 1939 capital value; 

2. A plant 54 per cent 
expenditures during the first th: 
for additional equip 
and maintenance 
prewar 


The results of irvey fe 


ean Pub 


company s 


15.5 cent 
year 
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War>© years 
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with three 
3 An estimated 
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assumption that will be a reason 
ure of cooperation between empl 
employes and that government 
vide a favorable atmosphere to 
confidence and warrant these 
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The Iron Age, weekly publication 
Chilton Company, Inc., will 
tising agency commission for tl 
in its 89 years, starting July 1 
advertising rates go into effect 
policy was announced by C. S$ 
president and general manager 

Currently, 76 per cent of t 
of The Iron Ag 
through agencies, against al 
cent a decade Due to enl 
culation, the per page pet 
on the new basis will be the 
Was SIX years ago 
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nore advertising 
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Machine Design, with head 
New York and New England 
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Chicago headquarters 


H. G. Rowland is a 
business staff of Steel, 
Pittsburgh headquarters 
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